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TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 



The object of the translator of the following pages has been, to 
present the public with a faithful transcript of Mr. Kohl's recent 
and interesting work on Scotland. Not a single passage has been 
omitted ; and in this anxiety to render his original faithfully, he 
inay» in some instances, have sacrificed elegance of expression to 
accuracy of detail. To those, however, who are more fastidious 
about having a full translation than mere style, this may appear 
of minor importance. 

Without entering critically upon the consideration of what a 
translation ought to be, it will .be admitted, that the translator 
ought, at least, to say what his author has said, as nearly as 
the nature of two different languages will admit, and give the 
facts his author has given without alteration or curtailment. 

To a certain extent the public is at the mercy of a translator 
and publisher jointly, there being, in the majority of cases, no 
ready means of detecting either abridgments or omissions. Rely* 
ing upon the faith of a publisher, a translation is usually consi- 
dered as Gompletej unless clear intimation to the contrary be 
given. 

The translator thinks it necessary to say this much, because 
former works of this celebrated traveller have appeared in a very 
abridged and mutilated form. A translation of the present work 
has also recently been published, to which this remark more par* 
ticularly applies. It bears no intimation, either on the title-page 
or in a preface, of the fact, that Mr. Kohls volumes, containing 
467 pages (equivalent to about 240 pages of the present edition) 
have been condensed into a hundred pages of the F^veign 



X TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

Library ; and that, not altogether through the better economy of 
English typography, but through the omission of entire pages of the 
original. Complete, indeed, stands boldly on the title-page, but 
the substantive qualified^ is left in ingenious doubt. A complete 
translation^ however, it certainly cannot mean. 

Thus an injustice is done to Mr. Kohl as a writer, and a fraud 
— a literary fraud at least — committed upon the public, who pur- 
chase the work believing it to be a transcript of what the author 
has written. 

> The value of the writings of a foreign traveller in our own comi- 
try depends, among other things, on his bringing under onr nottee 
fticts and circumstances which have escaped us ly their very pfox* 
imity. Familiar places and events, even, acquire, from his re* 
marks, a fresh interest ; and things which we have been in tbe 
habit of heedlessly disregarding, come before us with a startling 
significancy. 

Mr. Kohl's writings possess this merit. His remarks upon our 
institutions, our manners, our social condition, and modes of 
thinking and acting, place ail these before us in a light we have 
rtot been accustomed to regard them in. We behold our social 
features in another mirror. Defects and blemishes we were not 
aware of having, become appurent ; and merits we have hitherto 
been unconscious of possessing, are made manifest. We perceive 
how matters on which we pride ourselves strikea stranger, and 
how social advantages, of which we may think lightly, call forth 
his admiration. The foreigner who does this for us, ought surely 
to have a full and fair hearing, neither of which he has in a 
stunted and crippled translation. For such, no justification can 
be easily found; as both the author and the reader are unfairly 
!reftted, — the author by the partial statement of his case; the 
reader by being deprived of the full benefit of his observations. 
It mfay be, that a translator fancies that his author dwells too long 
on trite and familiar subjects; but of this the public should be 
allowed to judge. Or it may be, that a publisher is unwilling to 
'hazard an expensive publication on a subject of doubtful interest, 
iwnd resolve* upon- an abridgment ;'but this he should at least have 
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the can<]our to state. To act, however, on the feelincj of security 
derived from an extensive ignorance of a foreign language, on the 
part of the public, and to pass off 4 pattiai a| 'j|i entire work, 
or at all events to allow the public to suppose the work is com- 
plete, may by some mindr^be regarded as a clever business 
transaction; but it is one, .certainly, that cannot be placed among 
the amenities of literature. 



London, July, 1844, 



*:,c* A few notes will be found scattered throughout the work, in correc- 
tion or elucidation of some of Mr. Kohl's statements. These are distinguished 
from our author's notes by the addition of Translatoe, and for their 
accuracy the latter is, of course, alone responsible. 
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** Through Erin's Isle 
To sport awhile." 



The entire Work is comprised in Seven Parts, each containing sixty-four pages, 
post octavo, printed on fine paper, and in a clear type. 



This edition (unlike one which has previously appeared at a much higher 
price), is not a mere abridgement, but a full and faithful translation of 
Mr. Kohl's valuable and interesting work, which has excited so great a sensa- 
tion by the additional light it has thrown upon the state of Ireland, and its 
harrowing details of the miseries entailed upon and endured by the suffering 
peasantry of that unhappy country. The truth of its too faithful delineations 
are universally admitted; and it is recognised by the leading men of all 
parties as an authority not to be disregarded. In a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, ample testimony was borne by Mr. O'Connell and others, to the 
merits of this extraordinary work ; and the 7¥mM, in an able and elaborate 
review, says — " Mr. Kohl's work on Ireland is beyond all comparison the 
most succinct and faithful that we have yet seen, and exhibits the lamentable 
condition of that country in a light which none but a foieigner, or at least a 
sagacious traveller, could paint it. His testimony is doubly valuable from the 
weight of experience and authority which his name carries with it." 
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Among the countries and people of Europe there are several 
kingdoms and nations, which> though small in themselves, enjoy 
a great and far-spread fame. 

Like Switzerland and Holland, Scotland belongs to this class of 
nations. It is scarcely so great in extent as a Scandinavian or 
Russian province, and barely contained a million of inhabitants 
at any period previous to the 18th century.* At every epoch of 
history we find individual cities enclosing more inhabitants within 
their walls. 

Even at the present day, when population so rapidly in- 
creases, the whole number of the people of Scotland — including 
with lowlanders and highlanders the inhabitants of the Orkney and 
Shetland isles — does not greatly exceed the population of Grosve- 
nor-square, Fleet-street, Smithfield Market, and the remaining 
streets and squares that one may observe at a glance from the 
dome of St. Paul's.f 

Nevertheless, how wide the fame and influence of this nation I 
How celebrated its scenery ! How numerous the poets, the 
metaphysicians, the warriors, the kings, the statesmen, it has pro- 
duced, from the days when the heroes of Ossian set limits to the 
empire of Rome, down to those of Robert Bruce and our Schiller*s 
fair and illustrious Queen of Scotland, and from then down to the 
present time I 

* In 1707, the population was 1,050,000. 

t London has about 2 millions, and Scotland about 2^ millions of in- 
habitants. 
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Even in these our own days, Scotland has again become the 
object of admiration, and attracts all eyes towards her. Since her 
union with England, she has entered with such energy and zeal on 
the road to wealth and improvement, which that event opened up 
to her, that, in many branches of the arts of peace, she now vies with 
that rival with whom for centuries she had contended in sanguinary 
warfare. Her cities compete, in commerce and activity, with the 
cities of England : and her influence is powerful in the British 
colonies. A proportionally greater part of the clear thinking heads 
and literary talent of Great Britain is derived from Scotland. Popu- 
lar education attains here higher perfection than it does in Englaad. 
In agriculture and horticulture the farmers of Scotland stand pre- 
eminent as instructors. And the face of the country improves 
daily in beauty and adornment under the hands of its inhabitants^ 
who plant the wilds, cultivate the waste places^ and fill the valleys 
with gardens and palaces. 

A journey through such a country cannot fail to possess great 
interest. And though it was only a short and hurried visit which 
was permitted me in the autumn of 1842, 1 venture in the following 
pages to trace my recollections of it, and to commend them ta my 
readers 



Dr^idtrif Jarmart/, 1844, 



TRAVELS IN SCOTLAND. 



CHAPTER I 

THE CLYDE. 

• 

OOTTON I^ORDS — GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SC0TLAN1>— LlOHTIlffG OF ThA 
COASTS — LIGHTHOUSES OF SCOTLANB*— FIRST SIGHT OF TBK COWITBY-^ 

DVNBABTON HSNUT BBLL's MONUMENT^^IlfiPBOyBMEllT OF TBK CJLVDK 

— BVOYS — lUVBJi^M ABK8 — BIGGINS— FARC BS8 --9KQL1NIB 0» BTBAJi 
VAVIGATIOJf. 

SwdZ Seottish gentlemen in the linen line, some in the silk line;^ 
a few cotton-spmners, cotton-weavers, cotton-bleach ers> and 099 
who, .upon my asking; him, told me he was in the *^ woollen line/'— 
("I usually class the whole under the common name of coiton^ 
lords" an Irish episcopal clergyman once said to me}— *the9e were 
mj fellow-paasengers m the 6rst cabin of a powerful storm* rocked 
sl]eamer> passing from Belfast to Glasgow, towards the latter end 
of October. Poor Iri$h» passing over to the manufacturing towns 
qI Scotland* there to seek the fpod and labour they could not find 
in their own native Paradise^ and clad in rags and clouded with 
soixoWf occupied the second cabin ; while the rest of the vessal 
ff«s cnunmed with live and dead stock* poultry^ turkeys, pigs, and 
oxen* which we mortals so happily prize when recovered imm the 
frees and wretchedness of sea-siekness» 

We steered NNE. ; for this north -north- east, or north-east, U 
the direction in which one coming from the west approaches the 
interior of Scotland, whether it be by the Frith of Clyde to 
Greenock a^d Glasgow, or bv Loch Fine to Inverary ; or by 
Loch Linnhe towards Fort-Williaoi. In the same manner all tb^ 
long friths stretch from south-west to north-east, and those on the 
east coast-^~such. as the Frith of Forth, the Frith of Tay, and the 
Moray Frith, —.peneti^ate inwards from north-east to north;- 
vest. The eatire fii«e of the country may be regarded as rent ana 
divided in the direction indicated. Its promontories, and even Us 
hills, its daJes, and most of it^ lake^, stretch in the same direction 
as its gul& and bays, from north-east to south-west- Indeed* 
shfluld one iuiq^uire geologii^aUy into the internal structure of the 
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country, he would find, that all the various strata of which it is 
composed run chiefly in this way, not parallel to its greatest 
length from south-east to north-west, but right across from south- 
west to north-east. With this geological and geographical ar- 
rangement runs doubtless a moral and political parallel : the 
political subdivisions of Scotland, its races of people, languages^ 
and manners, all stretch at their greatest length from south-west 
to north-east 

The friendly lighthouses on Copeland Island, on the Maiden 
Rocks, Corsewell Point, the coast of Scotland, the Mull of Cantire^ 
the island of Pladda, and on the island of Little Cambray, shone 
out from east, west, north, and south, and guided us unerringly 
upon our way. We would gladly have approached a little nearer 
to behold what the light on the island of Pladda illumines, for 
this light lies near the coasts of the great Isle of Arran, which is 
a perfect treasure to the artist and geologist, as it presents the 
most remarkable and manifold formations in the world, and is that 
point in Scotland within whose* limits may be found, from the 
oldest to the most recent formations, whatever can prove interest- 
ing to the geologist, lying one over the other, as within a book of 
small compass but great lore. 

By the light of the island of Pladda we reach the still waters of 
the rrith of Clyde, and by aid of the light on Cambray the inner 
and narrower parts of its channel, which is also illuminated by 
the lights of Inoland and Greenock. On this one night of our 
voyage we saw not less than nine lights ; and It may be questioned 
whether a better and more abundant illumination can anywhere be 
found upon so short an extent of sea. Scotland has now 27 light- 
houses, all of which, without exception, have been built since the 
year 1810, the greater part from the foundation ; and subsequent 
times must date their present utility from that year. Several of 
the highest order have been built since the year 1820. One 
cannot sufficiently admire the novelty of these establishments while 
sailing along the lengthy coasts. The most celebrated and 
expensive lighthouses are those situated on the Bell Rock, and on 
the Isle of May, opposite the Frith of Forth and the Frith of Tay. 
The erection of these two remarkable edifices cost nearly as much 
as all the others taken together, namely £132,000, whilst the rest 
cost only £150,000. The whole annual expense of the light- 
houses in Scotland amounts to about £15,000. As the value of 
the cargo of many vessels by far exceeds this sum, were the 27 
lighthouses to be the salvation of only one or two ships annually^ 
the outlay would be well bestowed. But it is probable their 
utility is to be estimated much higher, and it appears inconceiv^ 
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able why capital so well applied, has not lonff ago been devoted 
witb greater readiness to the erection of lighthouses. 

Next morning, when that magnificent lighting up of the coasts 
began which mariners prefer to all lighthouses — I mean the sun 
— we found ourselves directly opposite the town of Greenock, 
and to the right and left lav the unopened pages of a new country. 
The very first lines we readi therein were so wonderfully beautiful, 
that we almost began to regret we had studied so long in Ireland, 
not to have been sooner present to read them. 

To our right, shone the snowy summits of the Scottish high- 
lands, rising one over the other ; and to the left stretched away 
tbat district, with its ever verdant plains, from which the young 
Prince of Wales derives one of his lofty titles, namely, the Barony 
of Renfrew. Behind us, in the frith, arose islands which we had 
passed in the gale of the preceding night; and before us the 
waters were cleaved northwards and southwestwards into several 
arms. Loch Long, Loch Goil, and the River Clyde* At Greenock 
we lose the salt*waterj and the gulf is here called a river instead 
of a frith. The river at first has the breadth of a bay of from 
two to three miles wide, but gradually narrows to a mile and a 
half wide, and at length, at Glasgow becomes as narrow as the 
Seine at Paris, perhaps even narrower. 

The trip along this stream, from Greenock to Glasgow, is one 
of the finest that can be conceived, and there is no doubt that it 
would become one of the most celebrated and frequented of rivers^ 
were it not situated in Scotland, a country so remote from the 
central points of European society. It is a pity that a country so 
charming as Scotland should not be favoured with a finer climate. 
A land with such manifold and interesting external objects, and 
with such a delightful proximity to (he sea, is not twice to be met 
with, and deserves to be situated under the parallel of the Happy 
Islands. How beautifully would then its deep-flowing friths and 
tides have served for cooling and refreshment. 

One of the prettiest spots on the river is Dunbarton, and its old 
castle, situated upon a nigh imposing rock. It guards the outlet 
of the waters of Loch Lomond, which here flow into the Clyde* 
But Dunbarton Castle is not the only one whose pedestal is laved 
by the broad waters pf the stream : Newark Castle and Dunglass 
Castle are likewise interesting objects. Monuments are also to be 
met with on the rocks and shores of the river, such as the 
extremely picturesque one of Henry Bell, the celebrated engineer. 
Henry Bell was the first who launched a steamer on the waters of 
the Clyde, and the Clyde was the first river in the old hemisphere 
that bore a steamer. Indeed, as Scottish writers inform us, more 
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duoi' twelve steamboats plied v^on the Clyde befwre the fisk kk 
the Thames were disturbed by a single paddle- «heel. In 1835i» 
thare weare no fewer than 67 ataaiaers eDtering and leaving the 
Clyde. 

.It may well be said that art and nsfture^ antiquity and the 
modern, bene unite* beautifying and adorning all things* Th« 
<Ai. castles lie on the north or highland side ; and towns, sujch as 
Greonocki PorUGlasgow, Erskine, Renfrew^ and Paislayt lie for 
the most part on the south or lowland side. 

Wonderful are. the means which, in modern times, have been 
adopted here, for improving the navigation of the river. Twenty- 
five years ago* vessels drawing more than four feet of water could 
only reach the neighbourhood of Glasgow by the help of the tide* 
But by means of dredging-machines, of which there are iiow six 
actively employed, — by straightening, deepening, and blastaag 
(with two large diving bells, which are occasionally used for op^ 
rating on rocks under water ;)-*-and by tiie erection of jetties and 
moles, the stream at length has been so far deepened that vessek 
drawing from sixteen to seventeen feet^ at least, can reach Glas- 
gow at high water* One place only, hitherto irremediable* w«3 
p<4nted out to me, where the current at the time threw up unoon- 
querable masses of sand. The captain of the steamer iufonaiedl 
US) that the river had been brought into its present improved state 
by an annual expenditure of £50,000. In the year 1841* the 
river^ues levied on the shipping amounted to £46,000. Fn^ 
bably by means of this sum the interest on the first outlay of 
capital is met. 

The channel of the stream is iodicaied by means of '^buqya*" 
as they are called. In Englsjsd, these buoys «e laig«* hoUov^ 
iron pyramids* which are anchored, and floaA on iha water* aMi 
with dieir black and red painted ends rise and dip in the groee 
yilows. But besides the buoys, there ana- a great many c^er 
arrangements in the river* as* for oKample, a succession of smsJI 
Biilestones er^eled 09 rocks and sandbanks* like those upon a 
hif^way , indicating the distance Irom Glasgow ; and fsrther* a 
series of <* fiig^"* aa they are termed, in which nigbt*lights 
aie kindled, in order that vessels may not mistake their very dtA* 
call aad intricate eounse^ " In times of old*'/ in |d»ce of all ihmt 
excellent arrangements, they had what are csiW *^ Parche«.''t 
These were laige heaps of stones, on the tops of whidb west 
strong poles* surmounted by a basket^ barrel* or similar signaK 

♦ Sd9Uice—^ smafi Mtdlnr or 'erection sf say kiad^ — ^Transx^atok. 
i* Ifow propMly '<peBcliM/'-^fae word being oofraptedby the peeoUtt 
lomLprenuaoiitieB.— T«A»fa. 
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Ulese pstcheii wfilch are now quite useless, may, however, still 
be seen ; atid tbese '* times of old," it is said, extend scarcely a 
siiort t^ years back. The progress and impiovements in liver- 
navigation are still so recent here, and have been so short a time 
in activity, that one -may infer theiarther improvements which the 
ftttnre will develope. It is worthy of remark, however, that one 
branch of shipping here, as in some parts of England, has passed 
its zenith, namely, river steamboats. In 1642, the number of 
river steamboats plying upon the Clyde had reached its climax ; 
but since then the number has been i^educed through the victorious 
competition of railway conveyance. Railways on the banks of 
rivers everywhere carry off the patm of victory from the smooth 
kingdom of Neptune. 

The farther we advanced into the interior of the country, the 
more foggy became the atmosphere ; and by the time we reached 
Glasgow all that remained of the sun was a mere blood-red spot 
in the heavens. Probably there are countries in the world where 
one has never had an opportunity of beholding the sun's disc in 
such a condition, and consequently to their inhabitants the sight 
of such a Scottish sun must be an unheard-of phenomenon. 

Hie smoke of Glasgow, arising from its numerous chemical 
works, is particularly offensive and injurious* I was informed that 
on this account it was necessary to remove the botanic gardens 
out of the neighbonrhood of the city ; and that, for the same rea* 
son, the observatory must also shortly be removed. 



CHAPTER 11. 

GLASGOW. 
imrarAKt's stal&-— WA&K«ouas of usssbs. campbell — ta&tans — sich 

KinOATION or CLAX C0LOUBS»CLAN TABTANS — FANCY TARTANS MO- 

JLATIAN POINT — SOW GLASGOW HAS BECOME RICH — THE NECROPOLIS 
or GLASGOW — THE CATHEDRAL — ^BTHLDINGS IN THE GRECIAN STTLE-^ 
GWmm OF «LASeOW— GLASGOW AVD E]»NmirR«H— ULIBH IN GLASGOW 
••■-^BUISOOW OH SATURDAY AKB ON 8U)7DAT*-PRXSBYTSmU(N PRBAC0EBS 
— THE UNIVERSITY — THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM — JAMES WATT AND HIS 
STATUE IN THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM — THE "PRINCIPALS" — ^THE LORD 
RECTOR — A •• CHANGING BODY*' — GLASGUANA OR GLASOWNSIS — COL- 
LEGE DISCIPLINE — THE PROFESSOR OF HUMANITY — OLD AND NEW CHAIRS 
^-PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF IRELAND— THE WEST END " MONEYED 
PEOFLB^-^PORT DUNDAS— GLEN-MORB-WA-ALBIN. 

The first we saw of Glasgow was an immense chimney, which 
rose over the city and its fog like thcT minster spire over Strasburg, 
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or that of St. Stephen's over Vienoa. This chimney is the lof« 
tiest in Britain, and is a truly wonderful erection. I was told its 
height was 450 feet. As this, however, appeared to me improba- 
ble, I determined to satisfy myself of the fact on the spot^ and my 
first walk in Glasgow was to " Tennant's Stalk,'' as the Glasgow 
people call it. Tennant is the proprietor of the largest chemical 
works in the city, and indeed of any in the kingdom. Vitriol, 
soda, and several other chemicals, are manufactured here ; and as 
the many noxious vapours that arise from the works were not in 
the first instance carried high enough into the air, the proprietor, 
in order to avoid differences with his neighbours, resolved on the 
erection of this colossal chimney, whose like is not to be found in 
the world.* The entire chemical establishment of Mr. Tennant 
occupies a considerable space* and from each of the fires in the 
various departments an under-ground vent runs towards the great 
chimney. These various vents, or canals, unite in others a little 
larger under the base of the chimney, into which they empty 
themselves, and in this way the smoke of all the fires is carried 
ofiT by one chimney. The workmen informed me that when it is 
necessary to stoop down to perform any repairs in these vents, if 
the doors should happen to be partially open, they sometimes 
find the draught so powerful, that they require all their strength 
to prevent themselves being drawn in. On the spot, I was told, 
that the height is 435 feet The chimney is in the form of a 
lofty round pillar, tapering gradually upwards. Its base occupies 
a very considerable space. The walls of the inner cylinder are 
thick at the bottom, and gradually become thinner upwards, until 
at length they are only about sixteen inches thick. It is, besides, 
supported by a second wall, which embraces it like a sheath, 
until it reaches about the middle of the column. The whole 
structure is strengthened and supported by arches in the interior. 
Here and there, in England, there are some factories which have 
a similar contrivance for carrying off the smoke of various fires by 
a common chimney. How beneficial it would be, if, in future, 
such arrangements could be extended to entire cities. The smoke 
of all the honses in a city might then be conveyed, by subter- 

* The smoke emitted from this chimney, being now firequently carried far 
above the disturbing under-currents of air, travels for many miles from its 
source in a continuous and unbroken stream, the pungent odours of which 
sometimes rudely obtrude themselves upon the olfactory nerve of the enthu- 
siastic Glasgow cockney, while swelling with big aspirations to liberty, &c.» 
on the summit of Ben Lomond, and thus, alas ! cruelly dragging back his 
thoughts to asthmatic counting-houses, late hours, and commercial bondage. 
— Trans. 
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ranean channels, to a gigantic chimney in the neighbourhood, and 
there carried off. Such chimneys might be converted into grace- 
ful and ornamental architectural monuments. The numerous ugly 
little chimney stalks in a city would disappear ; and, as the whole 
would be placed under the inspection of the magistracy, many of 
the causes of fire and annoyances from smoke would thus be pre- 
Tented. 

For the extent and number of its chemical works Glasgow is 
distinguished above the other manufacturing towns of Great Bri- 
tain. It possesses, however, several other branches of manufac- 
ture. That I might see all, or at least a part of these, I visited 
the largest warehouse in the city, that of the brothers Campbell, 
who employ at least 200 shopmen in their establishment. Their 
shop and warehouse are the most interesting things of the kind. 
(The largest shop in Paris can boast only of employing about 1 00 
shopmen.) 

Nothing attracted me more than the checked stuffs known in 
Scotland by the name of ** Tartans.^' We know in what great 
esteem these Scottish tartans, with their variegated and singular 
admixture of colours, are held all over Europe ; but we seldom 
guess the signification these small, fine streaks of colour had, and 
in a great measure still have, among the people of Scotland. Che- 
quered dresses appear at all times to have been customary among 
people of Celtic origin, and the mixture of colours decided the 
particular sept or clan. At least, we find a passage in Caesar, in 
which he speaks apparently of such a kind of cloth.* Like the 
system of clanship, the clannish dress has also been preserved 
longer in Scotland than in any other Celtic country. Every 
clan had and has its own proper tartan, in which usually, every- 
where, a ground colour predominates, and through which are 
drawn stripes of other colours. The breadth as well as the 
arrangement of the stripes, and the depths and shades of colours, 
have been unchangeably fixed from the earliest times. And what 
is equally interesting in the web is, that every thread runs, even 
now, as it ran centuries ago ; and that no doubt the people at- 
tached to each colour a certain signification, or at least it would 
happen, through custom, that this or that mixture of colours 
should be interwoven with their entire patriotism and existence as 
a clan. Cases have been related to me, where Scotsmen, at the 
bare sieht of the tartan of their clan, have been seized with a 
strong home- sickness. And in what manner was not Burns af- 

* It may be observed here, that the people who inhabit many of the valleys 
of the Tyrol weave a kind of chequered cloth, although it is not used for 
clothing, in the way it is in Scotland. 
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fected in vision at the sight of the vafiegated wloau o{ the drew 
of bis <^ Bonnie Jean"— -of whom he gings :* 

** Down fiow*d her robe o* tartan sheen," &c. 
Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 
Deep lights and tbadet, bold mingling, throw 

A lustre grand : 
And seem'd to my astonish'd view, 
A well-known land." 

The poet, then, fancies he recognizes, in the tartan of his be- 
loved, a map of Scotland, with her streams and woods, her dales 
and bays, gardens and fields, and carries this picture out. At 
that time there were only such tartans as were determined by the 
different clans, and which none wore but those who belonged to 
a clan. But now a multitude of others, of a new pattern, have 
been invented, and hence they speak of "clan tartans" and**fancy 
tartans.*' By the first is understood the old historical, unaltera- 
ble raiment ; by the latter, the modern, invented by the manufac- 
turer, and usually named in honour of some distinguished in- 
dividual. 

Some clan tartans are very simple ; the Rob Roy, for instance* 
which has become so famous through Sir Walter Scott. This 
consists merely in the crossing of two stripes of colours (red and 
black) of an equal breadth, which regulariy interchange. Others 
are more complicated ; the Royal Clan Stuart, for example, in 
which, indeed, scarlet is the predominating colour, but in which 
also yellow, black, blue, white, and green run through one an- 
other in a manner not so easy to describe. It is worthy of remark, 
that in almost every tartan a red occurs. In those shown to me, 
that of Clan M'Neil alone had no trace of red. After red, the 
leading colour seems to be green ; and there are tartans almost 
entirely green, such as that of Clan Argyle. Of the Duke of 
Argyll, mentioned in Sir W. Scott's *' Heart of Mid-Lothian," it 
is related, that he once, in London, observed the green tartan of 
his clan with peculiar affection and longings after his native land. 
Many of the tartans are almost entirely white ; that of Clan Clunie 
M*Pherson, for example. But it is to be remarked, that there is 
not a single distasteful pattern ; and, on the whole, one may 
readily conceive how attached the children of a clan would become 
to their own colours. At the present day, however, these patterns 
have no longer their full significancy. 

There are no longer any elans, strictly speaking, so that no clan 

* The Vision— Duan first. 
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has any bnger im ex/cMsfe riglit to this sr tbaipailteray and «■» 
may buy Murray tartan^ Rob Roy tartan, or Stuart tartan, vitbo«t 
any fear of thereby drawing down upon himself the wrath of tbe 
wild children of the mountain. But as there is istill a ceitaio not 
entirely ramsbed shadow of clanship, ao there are still difitricts in 
which the ancient tartans have a preference ; and cm festi?« oeca^ 
sio«9^ such as the recent Tisit of the Queen, every one wears the 
tartan worn by his fathers. 

The fancy tartans most &imed are those of Prince Albert, 
Queen Victoria, Lady Napier, and Lady Eglinton. The two last 
are the latest inrentions of the sort. Most of these tartans are 
nade in the large factories of Scotland. But there are still dis^ 
tricts in Scotland where the people manufacture their chequered 
clothing in their own looms. 

Besides the tartans, the great " sewed muslin^' department in 
the establishment of the Messrs: Campbell laid claim to my atten- 
tion. Here many young women were employed in the embroidery 
of caps, baby-linen, and other articles of dress. This species of 
embroidery is called *' Moravian Point," and is probably a branch 
of industry introduced from Germany. They have even dis- 
covered how to stamp the pattern of the embroidery upon the 
muslin on which it is stitched, and thus the work is facilitated in 
an extraordinary degree. In this way, with the aid of about 150 
young women, they can bring to market monthly from 1,500 to 
2,000 splendidly embroidered children's caps. A great part of 
these, a^ well as a considerable tjuantity of baby-linen, goes con- 
stantly from hence to London, where humanity is as intent 
on its own muUiplication, as it is here in the fabrication of em- 
broider}'. 

The Messrs. Campbell, to whom this establishment belongs, 
began business with a capital of £100, and are now among the 
ridbest people in Glasgow. One of them. Sir James Campbell, is 
at present Lord Provost of the city. Chambers, in his " Picture 
of Scotland,'' assures us that the sales of this bouse in one year 
only, 1834, amounted to £433,021, a return from a retail^ busi- 
ness of this kind not perhaps to be equalled in the world ; and 
which almost reaches the returns of the largest wholesale busi- 
nesses on the Continent. These gentlemen possibly may have 
icquired their wealth by laborious exertion5,f but tliese are not 

* Otir traf^Ier it hereat £auU: tbe auiount ttated has reference to tlie 
entire wholesale and retail business of Messrs. J. and W. Campbell and Co. 
In 1836, that amount was increased to upwards of ^600,000. — Trans. 

t *Z^ prosperity of J. and W. C. and Co. is the eesalt of unwearied energy, 
coupkd with their wtde«spread libervhty and bonetty of purpose. — TaASis. 
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always requisite te become rich in Glasgow, as this will sometimes 
result from a lucky incident or a transient smile of fortune. Owing 
to the activity of the circulation in Great Britain, and the extent 
of the markets, which are all open, every invention soon becomes 
known, and, when fortunate, yields quick and precious fruit ; which 
is impossible in other places where the markets are more restricted. 
A case was related to me of a gentleman who manufactured 
handkerchiefs, whose colours and patterns came so much into 
fashion in England, and found at the same time such extraordinary 
fevour among the 100 millions of English colonists, that in a short 
time he became a rich man.* Other manufacturers, naturally 
enough, endeavoured to produce handkerchiefs similar to those so 
much in request ; and in, this, after a time and after several fruit- 
less attempts, they were successful ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
original inventor had realized his profits. In such a country as 
this, that is literally the case which Goethe, in *< Faust,'' would 
have us to understand, that there are, without doubt, heaps of 
gold lying ready coined, waiting only for an expert hand to pick it 
up and put it in his pocket. All the wisdom of Solomon, then, a 
man may dispense with, and from one single practical idea — if two, 
so much the better — obtain that abundance, on whose attainment 
thousands of persons vainly squander hundreds of thousands of 
good endeavours. Nay, hundreds of such opportunities may pro* 
bably lie at my feet, and, if I could only perceive them, would raise 
me to the position of a tniliionaire. Others may find them, and 
live joyfully therewith for a time ; but then must gO the way I 
was going while cherishing these thoughts — viz., to the church* 
yard. However, it was only towards the churchyard of Glasgow 
that I was walking, — a cemetery rich in monuments, and one of the 
most charming places of the kind Europe has tu show. 

It is called the Necropolis, and may be placed by the side of 
" Ph'e la Chaise** if not in point of the number of monuments, 
yet as regards their grouping, and its entire situation. It is a 
pretty hill, which, like the surrounding hollows and dales, is 
covered with trees and graves, and delightful walks between. The 
summit of the hill is crowned with an excellent monument to 
John Knox, the great reformer of Scotland, whose labours had to 
withstand a double attack, first from Catholicism, then from 
Episcopacy, which at one time threatened to become the esta- 
blished religion of the land, until after two sanguinary revolutions, 
when Knox's reformed church was acknowledged as the established 
church in Scotland. The Glasgow necropolis is of quite recent 

*** Onr traveller here doubtless aUudes to Mr. Monteiifa, whose celebrated 
Turkey-red handkerchiefs were so much in use a few years ago. — ^Trans. 
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origin, for it was only in 1831 that the ground was prepared for the 
reception of the dead. As I subsequently learned, the pbject of 
its projectors was to imitate the Phre la Chaise at Paris. The 
cemetery of Liverpool is also of recent origin ^ and it would he 
easy to cite a number of similar burial-places for the dead in 
England, which all date from modern tinies. 

In the vicinity of the necropolis stands the cathedral of Glasgow, 
one of the oldest and most interesting buildings in the city. It 
possesses the finest crypt in Great Britain. I regret I could not 
obtain a sight of it, on account of the repairs that were in progress 
— adding another to the hundreds and hundreds of Gothic churches 
of Europe under repair and restoration in the year 1842. Ten 
years more, and Gothic Europe will stand around us as it stood in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Throughout the vvhole of Scotland, 
as in England, Belgium, Germany, France, and other countries, I 
observed this spirit for Gothic restorations stirring ; the taste for 
Gothic restoration and for Grecian imitation I must place together. 
For in Glasgow again, as in other British cities, there are numbers 
of buildings erected in the Grecian style, with an incredible abun- 
dance of Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric columns, filling us with 
surprise and astonishment. The Hunterian Museum, the Ex- 
change, the Town-hall, are all built in the Grecian style. The 
Exchange creates the greatest astonishment, by the extraordinary 
richness of its columns. In this respect it is as Grecian as even 
Grecian structures themselves. This imitation of Grecian struc- 
tures, too, is general throughout Europe, from the Exchange in 
St. Fetersburgh to the museum in Berlin, from the Glypothec in 
Munich to the Magdalen church and the Bourse in Paris, and 
hence to the Exchanges in England and Scotland. It is really 
remarkable that we are so active in Gothic and Hellenic forms, and 
that generally, when we would erect something of a distinguished 
kind, we seize upon one or the other of these styles. Some centuries 
hence it will be remarked of us that the 18th and 19th centuries 
were not in a position to bring forth anything new in the style of 
buildings. Is it then quite impossible to dispense with Grecian 
pillars, Byzantine cupolas, and Gothic towers and arches ? May not 
other forms and figures, not yet beheld by any eye, spring out of 
the human brain ? The Greeks, in their days, could not form 
any idea of a Gothic tower, or of the beauty of a Gothic cathedral. 
It is certainly strange that we can find none of our architects, 
endowed with so great an imagination that one could place before 
him the problem of erecting a structure in a style entirely new, 
but not less graceful and classic. 

The necropolis and the cathedral are situated at the end of 
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the KMigeit MMt hi Qrhaifcm, the High-ttreet, in whose neifh- 
h^urhotfd Mt e^rdnil other tmee« tsf the earliest ports of Olasgoir. 
Still these traces are mify few-H)tiite the reverse of Edinborgh, 
#ho8e High-sMet nms through the midst of the greater part of 
the ofd cit5% whieh still stands as it did centuries ago. For Glas- 
gow, in the course of a century, has been raised from almost 
nothhfg to be ^mo of the most eitensiYe cities in Europe, and 
Mnges in this Respect with Dubfin, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, and 
other modern neKhem cities. At the time of the Union, and for 
a century pretious, Glasgow was a name almost entirely unknown 
in Enrope, and had a population of about 12,000 persons only. 
9hi«e then, its population has been increased to almost fonr and 
ewenty timet as much. In 1837, according to Chambers, it was 
S^O'jdOO ; and as it increases at the rate of 7,000 annuaSj, its 
population at the present time (1844) may be taken at 289,000 
souls. The "Virginia Lords,*' as thosfe merchants were called 
who t^airied en a trad^ with Virginia and the American colonies 
in tobticco, were the first who brought wealth and numbers to the 
city. But it W1I8 the ••Cotton L^rds," more particularly, who 
afterwards added con^derably to the population by the proptHr- 
tionally more rapid increase of their business. Land-lords (laud- 
owners ?) Glasgow has never had mtjch within its walls. These 
have chiefly had their residences in the cities on the eastern parts 
of the country, more especially Edinburgh. Edinburgh brings 
together all who are distinguished in Scotland by education, 
talents, or elalted rank. Glasgow, on the contrary, is occupied 
chiefly by merchants and manufacturers, some of whom have 
returned their incomes at £30,000 and £40^000, on occasion of 
the levying of the new Income Tax. The city privileges of 
Edinburgh date from the earliest times, and it was the only place 
in Scotland, be^re the passing of the Reform Bill, that returned a 
member to pariiament for itself. Glasgow, previous to the Reform 
Bin, shared that right along with several other places. Hence 
Glasgow has always been favourable to whigrism^ reform, and 
improvement;— Edinburgh not always so. Paisley is the seat of 
Scottish radicalism ; the Highland counties are the head-quarters 
of toryism. 

In 1834, of the 134 cotton factories in Scotland, 100 belonged 
to Glasgow alone, and there are here not less than 15,000 power- 
looms« The number <^ Irish to be found in the city amounts at 
least to 30,000. The greatest part of this Irish population I saw 
one evening on my way along the High-street, at the Cross, and 
along the Saltmarket and the Trongate, to my own hou9e« It was 
Saturday, a day on which the whole poor Irish population are 
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dhmjB oot an, wdnigMi in ilH» U»ms^ «f BriUio* la (he slfeeia 
ia ^ oeigfahMKbooA of thp O0M9 the crowds were especMilI^r 
gmrt* Here they Me either »9t«;idbg 19 groups or walking up ana 
down. ^ Every SiitnrcUiy» they go haekwards and forwards b^re^*' 
my guide told me. Att that Ume naast of the works in Glasgow 
were working imly half fciive, and it was reckoned that in Paislejr 
ad Glasgow tcsgethier theee were more than 12»000 persons with- 
out work or food. The mght of such a mass of people* among 
vhom were whole fibmUiea of be^ars, going up azid down singing 
their mkerias, vbilat th«9S ware begging their bread at tb^ 
comer of every flifereet» yielded altogether -a most melaneholj inv- 
jprescion. Pa&ticnlaij^ di^tjKMaed4eofcing beings, composed of 
jovQg, strong, and weU<^ad indiridiwU, were posted in the 
kennels, near the^pavenienits— ^tbe usual position of English beggars 
— aad stiff and dumh^ lake figui^s of wax, held their hats before 
thfim bfiggio^ When we a&ked theoi» how it was they could beg, 
they answered — ** We have clothes, sir, which no one will buy> 
hvd we have neiiher work nor bread/' 

A greater contrast between the Appearance of the streets on 
SmJbavday evening and Sanday mo>niiQg. csAnot weli be afibrded* 
Oo Saturday, the wealthy keep at hoime^ and leaare the poor to 
go abroad ; on Sunday, tbe wealthy fill the streets, and the poor 
have entirely disappeared. The former day is for bread and 
labowr-longing peepb ;ihe latter, for ** cbtirch-going people." Sun« 
day, it is well known, is far more strictly kept in t>cotland than 
in England ; and though Sunday in London, as contrasted with 
that day in Paris, and throughout the Continent generally, has a 
very strict appearance, yet, in relation to Glasgow and EdiBburgh* 
London must be looked down upon as a perfect Sodom and Go- 
morcah.* All day long on Suoday, ia Glasgow, one only hears 

• * It iiFOttl^ probably tead in ao slight dppttB to tbe better observaace of 
tbe Sabbath in GlatgoWt ware tkote vinks «f wnquUy, the low tavenis an4 
whisky shops, coa^p^ed to abstauifrom business on that day. The authori- 
ties assess sufficient power and influence to prevent the traffic of steamboats 
on the Clyde, and the travelling of coaches, on Sundays ; and sorely, if theie 
exists any necessity for ffae profaibitien'of ^lose oomparatlvdy mlioaai and 
hamless sonrees of raereation, it Is atiU mi»re kidispensajble that the boi^ibIi 
ot the youth af Glaagsw sboald be proteeted irom the couiamination to vhkh 
iiKf are tiaUe leon Aseq^ienting {>ublic.hoases on the Sabbath. How many 
CQi^ktless thousands are here first initiated in that debasing vice, which is too 
olten only the prelude to a life of dissipation, of misery, and of erime ! Had 
Mr. Kohl visited on a Sunday aftemoon t3ie locality through which he pasaad 
oa ''Saturday cvadliig, he waald have formed a very different, hat mofh movfi 
c«weel» eatiaoite «l the mode ia whiahlbe SabWh is observe4 by a iar^e 
seetien ef the pppulatinn of Olingow*— Trahs. 
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and sees the footsteps of ladies and gentlemen walking in crowds 
to some one church or another* I visited several churches in 
the course of the day, but I must confess I gained but little edifi* 
cation from the discourses of the preacherR, although several, es» 
pecially one, was recommended to me. There is a certain apos- 
tolical vehemence, a certain exaggeration and oriental mode of 
expression, in the sermons of these Presbyterian divines, that 
stands in strong contradiction to the simplicity of their external 
worship, and, generally speaking, to their whole mode of life. 
Tliey all preach in the style and manner of our own Krummacher 
of Elberfeld, whose writings have perhaps a greater popularity 
there than in other parts of Germany. But for that very reason 
all their oratory has something so stereotyped about it, that we 
cannot feel the same impression and conviction, as if it came warm 
and lively from the zeal of a glowing heart* It is the same 
vehement Calvinistic spirit which Knox planted in Scotlai^d, and 
breathed into his countrymen^ that still animates her preachers. 
Indeed, John Knox must have been an extraordinary man to in« 
oculate a whole people in this lasting manner with his own mind 
and spirit^ and that too, in a certain degree, in opposition to the 
will and natural genius of the people. For, from home, the cool^ 
calculating, intelligent northern nature of Scotsmen appears to 
be little susceptible of religious fanaticism,-— a thing which we 
rather expect to find in the fiery character of Spaniards, Arabians, 
and nations of hot-blooded temperaments. 

The University of Glasgow is not so famous among us as that 
of Edinburgh, although the former is much older, having been 
founded in 1450, while the latter dates from 1582. But Edin- 
burgh, as the residence of all that is brilliant and distinguished in 
the country, is naturally more frequently visited by the stranger; 
and then, the foreign student is frightened back from Glasgow by 
certain ancient regulations, which do not exist in Edinburgh. 
For instance, all the students in Glasgow must wear a certain 
uniform, not required in the Edinburgh University, which resem- 
bles our colleges more than any other university in Britain. Oar 
cloisters are scarcely so hoary » time-honoured» and gloomy as are 
the external buildings of the University of Glasgow. Indeed, our 
Austrian convents on the Danube are distinguidied by a certain 
secular and pompous appearance, compared with these English 
collegiate buildings, which are built in a plain style, of a dark, gray 
stone, and are separated from the rest of the world by walls and 
doors, and neat, quiet, retreating courts. Only in that part where 
the Hunterian Museum is prese^wedy has the modem Grecian 
style insinuated itself into the college buildings. The fine mu* 
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seum of natural history was commenced by the celebrated anato- 
misty Hunter (by whom it was presented to the college), and is 
particularly distinguished by the excellence of his anatomical pre- 
parations. Besides these, the other objects of natural history are 
of the choicest specimens, and are arranged in excellent order. 
Next to the British Museum, and the Edinburgh Museum, which 
hold the first rank in the natural history collections in Britain, 
the Hunterian Museum is certainly to be placed. It ranges with 
the museum at Manchester, and surpasses those of York and Ox- 
ford, in the richness as well as the arrangement of its specimens. 

The University of Glasgow is justly proud of its celebrated 
engineer, James Watt, and has erected a statue to his memory 
in the Hunterian Museum. One recognises him at a glance, in 
the hall of the museum. Here are also preserved some little 
machines which he constructed. It is well known that young Watt 
was originally in the pay of the University, as its instrument maker ; 
and here his merits were first recognised, Stnd assistance ren- 
dered him. Watt is properly to be regarded as the inventor of the 
steam-engine ; for although steam-engines existed before his time, 
yet by the improvements he introduced (such as the condensor)| 
lie rendered them capable of being applied to all those purposes 
of life in which we subsequently find them. Watt seems to have 
been born to be the inventor of the steam-engine, and almost 
from his youth appears to have brooded upon the idea. Arago, in 
his biography of Watt, relates, that while still a boy, he was once 
reproved by his aunt in the following terms : — '< Shame upon you, 
JameSf to be sitting there, so lazy and dreamy. I believe that 
all this time you don*t know what you have been about. Do you 
know that you have been doing nothing but watching the steam 
of the kettle ? Always taking ofiT the lid and putting it on again ; 
then holding it to the spout, and watching the steam change to 
water, and trickle down in drops. Mind me I Don't lose yourself 
in fancies, but busy yourself about something ordinary and useful !" 
May we not believe that at this time the idea of the steam-engine 
was lying in the head of t'ue little Watt like an undeveloped 
embryo ? 

As the magistrates of the various British cities have various 
titles, someiimes that of Mayor | sometimes of Lord Mayor (as in 
London, Dublin, York, &c.); sometimes of Provost and Lord 
Provost (as in Glasgow, Aberdeen, &c.); sometimes of Sove- 
reign (as in Belfast, &c,); so the head or Rector of the difierent 
British Universities has various titles. In Dublin, for instance, he 
18 called " Provost ;" in Glasgow^ ** Principal." Over this Prin- 
cipal, however, there is a Lord Rector, who is usually one of the 
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great men of (he kingdom. Thh hard Rector id cfleotied by ^ 
the professors and students, and consequently must be rath^ a 
popuFar iiidividual. It is worthy of remark thai iSir Robert Peel^ 
a Tory, was for two years Lord Rector of Glasgow College ; atl4 
now a decided Whig, the Marquis of Breadalbane, has been 
chosen* It is a question whether there are any other Biitiilk 
aniversrties who have placed liberal and enlightened individuals 
at their head. The opposition to the Tory gorernment is veiy 
extensive in Scotland, and the Tories are so much disheartened ib 
Edinburgh, that they did not venture to put forward a single can- 
didate at the last parliamentary election. The universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, and others, are, it is well known, purely 
Toiy ; but that of Glasgow is what the English call "a changing 
body/' This probably arises from the influence the students here 
have in their elections. 

It may be remarked, that whil« the number of students in the 
other universities of Great Britain is always greatly increasing, 
the " Universitas Glasguana,** or ** Glasguensis*' — (it is disputed 
how it should be written) —in the number of its students is con- 
stantly on the decrease. Between 1820 and 1826, there were 
nearly 1,600 students; now there are only about 1,000, among 
whom, as at Edinburgh, are to be found many from the British 
colonies. At the universities of Oxford and Cambridge all the 
students must be members of the Established Church, or be ex- 
cluded, by reason of which fewer young men from the dissenting 
colonies enter them, than enter the Scottish universities. The 
faculty of medicine entices most foreign students on this account, 
and the discipline, besides, in this Acuity is particularly mild. 
It has often been remarked, that the freedom-loving youth of the 
British nation tacitly subject themselves to that strict discipline 
firom which our youth would rebel. Such a power as that held by 
the censor, for example, who is appointed under everj professor 
here, no one would dare to exercise in our auditories. It is the 
duty of this censor to watch over the conduct of the students 
during the lecture, and to note all improper and inattentive be- 
haviour. One very common piece of misconduct, to which be has 
to attend, is that wide-spread passion in all English schools which 
considers the writing-desks capital material for the practice of 
sculpture and all manner of carving. I found large boards affixed 
in the college of Glasgow, with notices threatening artists of this 
description with severe punishment. It is a remarkable phenome- 
non for the psychologist, that our wild unruly students, who wouM 
hot suffer themselves to be so bridled, are often afterwards tran^ 
formed into quiet, obedient citizens ; while these overlooked an 
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sehoolboy-treated British youths so freguantly |^ow up stubbovB 
and powerful opposition men. 

By "Humanity/' is understood here^ as wns formerly amtng 
us» plulology — but philology as confined ebiefly to ^be knov<» 
ledge of Greek asd Latin, more particularly the latter ; the for- 
mer being less zealously cultivated in Britain than in Gennany. 
A professor of *^ Humanity** is a teacher of Latin, lu the middle 
ages, when Latin was the herald of all the muses^ such a title 
was quite projper ; but now all such antiquated titles should be 
suffered to expire among the learned, as have the old feudal titles 
among the noble. The new light of humanity, which has arisen 
on the people of Europe, through the zealous and industriou3 
study of nature, has broken slowly but surely in upon the old 
Latin humanity. First, in modern times, a professor of natural 
history was appointed. First, since 1818, has there been a pro- 
fessor of chemistry. Until then there was merely one lecturer in 
Glasgow on this extremely important branch of knowledge. There 
are several other new professorial chairs. The " old chairs** have 
several immunities, such as free apartments within the college, 
and the like. The new chairs, of which about nine have been 
erected since 1806, carry on a war with the old^ with the view of 
being placed on the same footing in respect to free apartments, 
and to having a voice in the internal management of the college^ 
which they have not hitherto had. Probably the new professors 
will soon be placed in the same position as the old. Certain an- 
cient prejudices and restrictions, resulting from national feelings, 
are still in operation here. In geneial, Scotsmen only are per* 
mitted to be the teachers of Scotsmen. Hutchinson was tite first 
Irishman so permitted ; and there is at present one or two 
teachers from Ireland in the college. This is remarkable ; for 1 
do not believe that we, in Germany, are aware that the different 
subjects of the kingdom of Great Britain are accustomed to make 
such distinctions among one another. There were, however, al- 
ways as many Irish students at die university of Glasgow as Irish 
labourers in its *' dying and colouring works/* These Irish stu- 
dents were mostly ^om the north of Ireland^ and were Pre»by« 
terians, who came over to Scotland for the sake of its education, 
just as Irish Catholics formerly went to France and l^ain. Since, 
however, the education of the Irish Catholics has been in a ^reat 
measure oonfined to Ireland, by the establishment of Maynootb 
College, in 1785 ; so also, since 1810, the " home education" of 
the Presbyterians in Ireland has been provided for, by the esta- 
blishment of the Belfast Institution, or Presbyterian College of 
Ireland, indeed^ it even now happens that here and tiKve • 
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Presbyterian goes over from Scotland to Ireland to receive his 
education. 

Most of the new houses in Glasgow, the Exchange, the Western 
Club — a distinguished building — several banks, also a joint-stock 
bank in course of being erected, and innumerable, indeed almost 
all the private houses, are built of a sandstone found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. This sandstone, while new, has a very 
beautiful appearance. But it has some faults. First, there are 
many veins and streaks in it, (originating from the presence of 
iron), which disappear on free exposure to the air, and then 
some places become softer and peel of. There are many fine 
buildings, both in Glasgow and Edinburgh, which are quite dis- 
figured on this account. 

The finest private houses in Glasgow are in the western part of 
the city,— the "West End," to which the opulent and "moneyed 
people ' retire. It is here just as in London. In Edinburgh also, 
and in several English towns, there is a fashionable West End, 
which is not merely to carry out something in imitation of London, 
but is really the western part of the town. I should like to know 
Slow to explain this phenomenon. Perhaps the smoke, in con- 
junction with the prevailing winds, may be the cause. As most 
of the winds in England blow from the west, so the west end of 
English cities must be the clearest and least smoky, rendering 
the locality of course more sought after, more expensive, and 
"therefore more fashionable. 

Not far from the west end of the city, I visited that part of 

Glasgow called Port-Dundas, where an arm of the great canal 

which unites the Clyde and the Forth passes. One has to ascend 

to this canal, as it stretches along the high borders of Clydesdale ; 

and on this account, one may see from a considerable distance, 

the masts of ships over-topping, like steeples, the houses of the 

^suburbs. It looks like the world turned upside down, to perceive 

4hus elevated what we are generally accustomed to look for only 

- -on the deep. Upon this canal there are. small boats, drawn by 

'^*%pr8es, called "swift boats." But then, also, vessels of from 100 

it) 200 tons burthen can ply upon it ; for, at high water, the 

average depth is from eight to nine feet.* In Ireland, all the 

canals branch out from one place, — Dublin ; while in Scotland, 

several distinct canals intersect the country in various places, more 

particularly two : first, this one between the Forth and the Clyde ; 

* The canal system of Scotland is very different from that of Ireland, the 
broken and precipitous nature of the country necessarily requiring the fre- 
quent employment of locks, by which means ascents and descents, above and 
tielow the original levels, are ingeniouflly and with great facility accomplished. 
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then that in the north, in the great Glen*more-nan-Albin, through 
which the great Caledonian canal runs. This canal is 115 feet 
broad, and from fifteen to sixteen feet deep — a gigantic work, 
and a true linking together of two seas, for the largest sea vessels 
can without any ceremony enter from one sea, sail right through 
tfce interior of the country, and again enter the sea on the other 
side of the island. 



CHAPTER III. 
FROM GLASGOW TO EDINBURGH. 

TH£ SECRETS OP GLASGOW — THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY OF SCOTLAND— i 

" BERLIN BY NTGHT'* — DARK JOURNEY, 

The great " Dying and colouring works/* (which are among 
the interesting objects the stranger in Glasgow would wish to see,) 
are a great " secret," and I had no hopes it would be disclosed to 
me. Besides, it was now Sunday, which made n.any other things 
secret and inaccessible. I determined, therefore, to leave this city 
of secrets the same day, and towards evening took my departure 
for Edinburgh by the railway. But on the railway, again, all was 
wrapt in secrecy ; for the night was pitch dark, except in the small 
comfortable apartment of our carriage, which was brightly lighted 
up after the agreeable and laudable manner of English railroads ; 
so that, if not in naturOy we could at least study the map of 
the country through which we were passing. 

This is the most fertile, level, populous, and best cultivated part 
of Scotland, the proper Scottish midland and central district of the 
Lowlands. The counties which cluster around the Forth and 
Clyde, — viz. Ayr, Renfrew, Dunbarton, Stirling, Fife, Linlith- 
gow, and Edinburgh, comprise the whole of the midland plains ; 
while their extremities stretch away northwards to the Highlands, 
and southwards to the hilly borders of the country. These beauti- 
ful counties have a population twenty to thirty times greater than 
many of the uncultivated upland counties. In the shires of Ren- 
frew, Lanark, Edinburgh, Fife, Linlithgow, and Stirling, for 
instance, there are from one to four acres for every individual of 
the population ; while in the counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, 
and Selkirk there are from 20 to 34 acres for every soul that in- 
habits them. Indeed, in the northern counties of Scotland, as in 
Sutherlandshire, which has a thinner population than the Orkneys, 
there are upwards of 43 acres for every soul. 

On these level plains of Scotland, that barely comprise 60 
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German square miles,* almost tlie eiilire histoiy of the countijr jb 
centred. All the celebrated places in Scotland are here to he 
found, close to one anodier : the ancient royal residences of Perth* 
Stirling, and Edinbargh ; the most iaiportant and largest tovns 
in the kingdom, Glasgow^ Paisley, Edinburgh, Dundee ; — the 
famous battle-fields of Stirling, Falkirk, Bannockburn, &c«, on 
which the fate of Scotland was so often decided ; — all lie in close 
proximity. Here, in this confined locality, all that distinguishes 
and characterises Scotland was formed. Here her Anglo- Saxot 
tongue was fashioned, hemmed in by the Celtic of the Highlands. 
Here that reformation first took firm footing which the rest of the 
country was soon to embrace. Here, after the union of the two 
great kingdoms, the wonderful creations of English industry were 
first introduced. And here, from sea to sea, run the best Scottish 
roads and highways, above all, that ancient water thoroughfare, the 
Forth and Clyde canal ; and, lastly, making the plentiful more 
abundant, the great new railway, direct from Glasgow to Edinburgh, 
and from each city throwing out branches and ramifying over the 
country. 

The Berliners, who, it is well known, are a witty people, have 
a humorous sketch of their city as it appears by night, when its 
lights and lamps are out. This picture is nothing more than a patch, 
black as pitch, placed within a square frame. The whole country 
through which we were so rapidly carried resembled most dis- 
agreeably this '* Berlin by night." For the weather throughout 
was so bad, and the darkness so intense, that I could see nothing 
of the parts of Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire through which 
we travelled ; nor of West-Lothian, which we cut in two, nor of 
Mid-Lothian, through which we enter Edinburgh, — nothing could 
be distinguished. And, though I followed with the sharpest 
glances the finger of my travelling companion, a patriotic Scots- 
man, who wished to point out all in his native country that was 
new to me, — sometimes to the right, to the large and populous 
villages near Falkirk ; sometimes to the left, to the old castle of 
Linlithgow, in which Mary Stuart was bom, only a few hundred 
paces from us ; then again to the right, to the country seat of some 
gentleman in that direction, — I still encountered the same obstacle, 
an impenetrable blackness of darkness. 

* 240 English square miles* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BDI14BUR6H. 

THE MINIBUS— 'EDINBURGH — THE ATHENS OF THE NORTH — SITUATION OF 
EDINBURGH — THE CASTLE HILL— OLD TOWN AND NEW TOWN*-»Biaa 
STREET AND GEORGE STREES — ^ALISBURIT CRAGS AND ARTHU&'s SKAT 
-—THE CAVtCHX HIIX— PLAN OF EDINBURGH — PICTORIAL MTE OT THE 
CITY— ^* AULD reeky" — EDINBURGH BY NIGHT — POVERTY IN EDIN- 
BURGH — THE CLOSES — IMPURITY OF THE CLOSES — DANGER OF THE 
CLOSES — ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE THE CLOSES — THE WEALTHY AND THE 
CLOSES — THE IRISH IN EDINBURGH — THE REGALIA AND ITS FATE— 
HKGLISH CASTLES — " LOBSTBRS" — EDINBURGH ADVOCATES — ADVOCATES^ 
LIBRARY— BEADING ROOM — AUBUBON's BIRDS OF AMERICA— THE " OLD 
TOLBOOTH" — MESSRS. CHAMBERS* ESTABLISHMENT — A MILLION OF 
FACTS — JOHN KNOX AND H|$ HOUSE — HOLYROOD- HOUSE — ROYAL HOUSE- 

HOLD — HISTORY OF HOLYROOD MARY CtUEEN OF SCOTS AND SCHILLER 

MARY's BED-CHAMBER — RIZZIO'S MURDER — PORTRAITS OF SCOTTISH 

KINGS — STUABTS AND BOUBB<»78 — PORTRAITS OF ENGLISH LADIES 

CHAPEL OF HOLYROOD — ROYAL VAULT. 

At length, in Edinburgh^ all was bright again, and, indeed, so 
brilliant, that it seemed to me as if I had flown from one star to 
another through a dark space in the universe. I found this 
expression not a hair's breadth too strong. In fact, I believed I 
bad reached the centre of a new star, as I proceeded in a little 
minibus,* through the brilliantly-illuminated streets, by the 
garden*valleys, and Castle Hill of Edinburgh. 

We may read about Edinburgh as much as we please, and yet 
be ever pleased and delighted with the singularly beautiful situa- 
tion and laying out of the city^ I believe everybody would 
declare Edinburgh to be one of the finest cities in the world, if 
enviofis lite had not entirely denied her a gneat embellishment^ 
namely, a fair, mirrored stream, of which she has nothing. She 
is a pare inland — a pure hill and dale city, and possesses every 
charm a human habitation can enjoy in her hills, crags, dales, 
bellows, and ravines ; but the living stream she is entirely deprived 
of. For the city is two miles distant from the Frith of Forth ; and 
the little stream — the " Water erf Leith" — which lays no claim to 
the name of river, slinks timidly away in a north-west direction 
beyond the city. With the exception of Birmingham, I know of 
no place so destitute of water as Edinburgh ; for, except a small 



« fills « Misiibiift'' is a ewiovB little one-liorse, two-wheeled carriage for 
four persons, used in Edinburgh. In Glasf^^w, they have similar carriag^y 
caUed ** Noddies." 
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canal basin, there is not a single pool or mill-pond within its walls. 
Not far from the city there are two or three small lakes, and I 
fancy the citizens of Edinburgh must often resort thither for the 
sake of once more beholding a piece of water. 

On account of her beautiful situation, (partly, indeed, on ac« 
count of the flourishing state of science here,) Edinburgh has been 
compared to Athens, and hence has been called the Athens of 
the North. In truth, the resemblance is wonderfully striking. 
Athens, too, is almost entirely a hill and dale city. Perhaps, 
however, her ilissus was somewhat greater, and nearer to the city, 
than Leith water. Athens, like Edinburgh, lies inwards, and had 
her Piraeus, as Edinburgh has her Leith harbour. The hills in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, too, are like those in the vicinity of 
Athens. But I believe that Athens has earned decidedly far 
more honour from being compared to Edinburgh, than Edinburgh 
has from being placed side by side with Athens. For there can 
be no doubt, that, in the Northern Athens, whatever is comprised 
in situation, is more magnificent and beautiful than it ever was in 
the Southern Athens. 

I had formed the design to profit by the slill tolerably fine sea- 
son, to depart the next day on a short ramble in the Highlands. 
But the view of Edinburgh filled me with such ravishment, that I 
could not forbear dedicating a few days to the study of the lordly 
ciiy. 

In order to form a proper conception of Edinburgh, it is neces- 
sary to seize on that important point of view from which ils whole 
plan and situation may be ascertained, namely, the Castle Hill. 
This occupies three sides of a steep, rugged rock, of trap formation, 
commanding the plain for a considerable distance, and is admir- 
ably adapted for a fortress, which no doubt first determined the 
occupation of this spot as a settlement. Its building mounts to 
as high an antiquity as the Acropolis of Athens. At present it 
is crowned with ancient and modern fortifications. 

On one side it is connected with the rest of the country, and 
slopes gradually down into a valley between two other hills, the 
lowest of which is called the Calton Hill ; the highest, Salisbury 
Crags,* whose loftiest point is called Arthur's Seat. In the 
valley between these two hills, where the roots of the Castle Hill 
spring up, lies the ancient palace of the kings of Scotland, called 
Holyrood-house; and between this palace and the Castle Hill, as- 

* ''Crag'' is the same word sounded Carriek in Ireland, and Craig ini 
Walet, and signifies there, aa here — a rock. j 
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cends upon the back of one of the mountain roots, the High*street* 
of Edinburgh, connecting its palace and fortress in one straight 
line. 

To the right and left of the High-street run off innumerable 
lanes to the north and to the south. These lanes are called 
** Closes." They are in general so narrovr that a few persons meet- 
ing can scarcely pass one another conveniently. And, as they are 
formed by the contiguity of astonishingly high houses, and run 
uphill, as we have already said, they may be compared to so many 
narrow rents and clefts in an immense rock. 

The High-street, and all its innumerable closes on both sides, 
with their houses of from seven to eight, indeed, sometimes ninef 
stories in height, towering on high, and over-topping one another, 
form the principal port of the old town of Edinburgh, which is to 
be found between Holyrood-house and the castle, as between its 
two angular points. 

On both sides of the steep ascent to the castle, which finally 
terminates on the rugged summit of the castle rock, are the hol- 
lows or valleys. On the north, one of these valleys runs from 
Holyrood-house into the street called the " North Back of Canon- 
gate ;*' and on the south, into the street called the <' South Back 
of Canongate." The latter unites with several other old streets 
which fill this hollow, (Cowgate, Grassmarket, &c. ;) and the 
former leads towards the Fishmarket, and to several gardens 
beyond. 

On the opposite side of these two valleys begins New Edin- 
burgh, which has enclosed the old kernel with a hull of beautiful 
modern buildings, particularly that part opposite the northern 
valley, which is tlfe broadest and most fashionable, and the side 
on which the greatest and most magnificent part of New Edin- 
burgh lies ; and which has all been built since the Union, and in 
greater part since the reign of George HI. Should we now con- 
sider the many new streets, squares, and buildings which still lie 
to the south in the old city as comparatively insignificant, and 
take no account of the small southern valley mentioned, we may 
regard Edinburgh as consisting in an old and a new city, sepa- 
rated ftx)m one another by a deep garden-clad valley. 

The new city lies opposite to the old, and its principal street, 
George-street, runs parallel to the old High -street, on a long 

* In the neighbourhood of Holyrood*hou8e, one part of this street is called 
the Canongate, and in the neighbourhood of the castle, another part is called 
the Lawn-market. 

t One or two reach the giddy height of thirteen floors.— Trans. 
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rising groond, but not neariy fto elevated mm ih$ cM taain tbar<Mud)- 
fere. George-street is one of the most imposiag streets of E«« 
rope, adorned with beautiful buildings and lofty monumeats; 
those to George IV., and Fiit, for instanse. Fnom this run off, 
at intervals, (and preseoting the greatest imaglflable contrast to 
the closes of the old town,) several magnificent streets, with gar- 
dens sloping downwards, upon whose northera side the city once 
more commences. Many quadrai^ular, circular, e!iipticdl« and 
octagonal places and squares, and likewise a cKowd of elegant 
buildings, adorn this portion of the new towB. 

Of the two hills already mentioned, separated by the yalley aifd 
the park of Holyrood-house, the Caiton Hill ts in toe city ; but the 
other, Salisbury Crags, bears away with its steeps and heights right 
into the heart of the wilderness. These crags are a rugged trap for- 
mation, almost like Bengore or Fatrhead, in Ireland. Their sides 
are entirely rugged, almost perpendicular, and their grassy tops 
are covered with herds of sheep and goats. The sight of this 
great volcanic formation is so wild, that we might aJmost fancy^ 
as in Ireland, that the breakers of a stormy ocean foamed amoi^ 
the rocks beneath, instead of which we £nd displayed all the 
elegance of a peaceful city. The frowning, iaa|>eadiDg form of 
Salisbury Crags is seen from almost every bouse and street* 

The Caiton Hill is brought within the city, as it was easier to 
lay it out in promenades, buildtngs, and other projects. The Scots 
have, apparently, destined it to sustain the memorials of their 
heroes and poets, for it is covered with several magnificent monu- 
ments. First, we find a lofty monument to Nelson, somewhat 
resembling a lighthouse ; then one to Play fair ; another to Dugald 
Stewart ; and, at the foot of the hill, a fourth, to Burns, who would 
have been glad, upon his death-bed, to have had at his disposal 
only a fraction of the sum that has been since expended on monu- 
ments to his memory. Lastly, the commencement of a great 
monument is pointed out, designed to crown this hill of monu- 
ments, as did the Parthenon the Acropolis of Athens* This re- 
markable structure, " the National Monument," is even conceived 
after the model of the Parthenon, and was intended to commemo- 
rate the heroes of Waterioo. But either the inspiration «f the 
idea vras not lasting enough, or better management was required 
for its full development, since only thirteen columns of this tern* 
pie have been finished, each of which has cost £1,000. 

Thus, then, the plan of Edinburgb is nearly depicted, and the 
points indicated are perhaps the principal features in the bawltcb-* 
ing picture, this city affords. Let the reader now imagine all that 
we have been endeavouring so tedtously, piece by piece, ta ex- 
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{4ain to hfni» at once in ^U activity^ at once presenting itself to 
tbe eye, and constantly exhibiting new groupings and positions, 
as we traverse the streets in a little ** Bos V' let him imagine these 
elegant and imposing streets of the new town, which, though rect- 
angularly and regularly laid out, ful to weary, so gently do tliey 
rise and fall — these beautiful squares and gardens, which insinuate 
themselves among die palaces — these lofty buildings in the narrow 
streets of the old town, which, though dingy and miserable, still, 
while towering on the hill side, have a beautifully picturesque ap- 
pearance — ^these valleys and ravines, covered with houses or gar- 
dens, and crossed by streets or bridges, — (though Edinburgh has 
not a drop of water, still it possesses stately bridges,}— -let him 
imagine the stirring life in the streets above, and in the valleys 
beneath, — and the fairest, the richest and most interesting, the 
most ancient and modem Grecian and semi-Gotliic structures, 
and, in the midst of these, the monument-crowned Calton Hill, 
the fortress-clad Castle HiU, and Arthur's Seat, now in the sun- 
shine now in the clouds, — ^let the reader, I say, form a lively 
miagination of all tb^se, and he will have some faint idea of the 
extraordinary pictorial enjoyment afforded by a walk in the streets 
of *^ Scotland's darling seat,'' as one of her greatest bards calls 
tJris city, — or *' Auld Reeky," as it is called by the natives, there- 
by still remembering the olden times, and taking no heed of 
modem transformations. 

In the beautiful, cleanly, splendid, nay nagnificent new town, 
rich and respectable families appear to be the sole occupants* 
These are professors in the university, lawyers, (it is said that no 
less than 8,000 inhabitants, women and children included, belong 
to this class,) also many families of the nobility and gentry, and, 
generally, of those whose incoines are not sufficient to maintain a 
permanent residence in London ; above aH, a multitude of the 
more respectable class of people from all parts of Scotland and of 
England resort to Edinburgh, where they can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of social and refined Hfe at a cheaper rate, and in a more 
i^eeable way, than in London. In regard to the extent of its 
refined society, and the resources which such a place can lay 
chum to, EdinbuTgh is the second city in the British Empire, and 
ferms, in this respect, a singular contrast to Dublin, where^ 
through its absenteeism, scarcely a trace of these is to be found. 
As Edinburgh is not a trading and commercial city, but only the 
seal of a nniversrty, tlie principal law courts, and the residence of 
ar "nobility, many persons are drawn here, in consequence, for the 
education of their children. The Scots, too, who wander over 
the whole globe to the farthest extent of the empire, for the most 
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part settle down in the capital of their beloved country, when their 
efforts have been crowned with success. With the university 
alone, there may be no less than 4,000 persons connected, includ- 
ing students, professors, and their families ; and it may be quite 
tru6 what the Scots affirm, that almost one-third of the 150,000 
inhabitants of the city belong to the higher educated classes. 

Edinburgh appears exceedingly beautiful bv night ; and I be- 
lieve there is no city in Europe so ornamentea by the lighting up 
of its streets and houses as this, — particularly the old town, 
whose piledup houses may be seen from the splendid PriuceV 
street, which runs along the brink of that waterless but tree and 
flower abounding valley, like a quay along a river. The old town, 
even on ordinary occasions, shines forth with its innumerable 
lights like a starry heaven, and like other cities on festive oc- 
casions. But poverty is the cause of this galaxy of light. For all 
these wonderfully lofty houses are filled from top to bottom with 
the poorest of the people. Every room is occupied by a familji 
and as these poor people are occupied until a late hour at night, 
a little light streams from every window ; while, at the same hour, 
long rows of the houses of the rich are dark and silent. 

*' You must go into the narrow streets of the old town, and see 
the misery and dirt in which the poor people live there,** one of 
my countrymen, resident in Edinburgh, said to me. ** Unless yoa 
do this, you will probably do as so many foreigners have done,— 
return to Germany, and praise the magnificence of this Scottish 
city, the hospitality of its inhabitants, the magnificent dinners, and 
1 know not what besides, and quite forget the poor, even as their 
countrymen forget them. If you will go with me into some of 
these houses, I can tell you, that you will see unheard-of things* 
such as you have never yet seen. - For there exist such states of 
life, and scenes of filth and wretchedness, as are seldom to be met 
with in an orderly city, and which scarcely would be suffered to 
show themselves elsewhere.** 

In fact, had I not seen the condition of the poor in the cities of 
Poland ; and had I not generally found distress, and filth, and 
wretchedness linked with poverty in other parts of the world, I 
would have said, that the poverty and the miserable condition of 
the poor in the old town of Edinburgh, afford the most afflicting 
sight on earth. On the amount of poverty and wretchedness in 
this earthly vale of sorrows, one can scarcely decide. But, this 
much is certain, that the mode of life of the poor of Edinburgh, 
with all its peculiar unseemliness, arises in a great measure from 
the singular way in which this part of the city is built. 

The closes are the narrowest lanes anywhere to be met with io 
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the world. In comparison, tho narrow lanes of Genoa, and those 
in oriental cities, are broad streets. Some of them, in fact, are 
only a cleft between the houses, of from 1 to I-|- ells in breadth. 
Formerly, the houses which line these closes were occupied by 
persons of distinction, and many of them bear to the present day 
the names of ancient families, such, for example, as '* Morrison s 
Close"—" Greys Close"—*' Stewart's Close"— and « Blyth*« 
Close." Gentlemen built themselves up, intentionally, in these 
confined spaces, for greater security, and that they might the 
better barricade their streets. The name of close appears even to 
be derived from this circumstance. In many closes the arms of 
such old families may still be seen, cut out above the doors. In 
Blyth's Close, the palace of Mary of Guise, who was Regent of 
Scotland from 1554 to 1560, is pointed out. It is now half in 
ruins, and, like every other ancient nobleman's house, filled with 
poor people from top to bottom. 

In <' Bakehouse Close," is to be found the old house of the 
Earls of Gosford, in former times a splendid structure, but now 
inhabited by the poorest people. Near to this stands the palace 
of a still famous family, the Earls of Moray ; and a little way off, 
that of the Duke of Queensberry, now a house for beggars. 
Similar houses, once famous, but now degraded, are everywhere to 
be met with. 

Nowhere have I found the poor cleanly, for comfortable circum- 
stances alone give a love of order and cleanliness. Even in Eng- 
land, a greater amount of comfortable circumstances is requisite 
to induce a love of order — I may add, of cleanliness and frugality 
likewise. But the English poor are too often spendthrifts, drunk- 
ards, and buried in dirt. I believe this is still more the case with 
the Scottish poor. One must think of the filthiness, the stench, 
the dirt, that one has to inhale in these closes. As they are never 
entered by sun or wind, they are almost always damp. In many 
places I saw the dirt lying, as if it had been collecting for years. 
By means of curious stairs, which are often built like ladders on 
the outside, the interior and upper parts of the house are reached, 
which contain a labyrinth of passages, stone stairs, and miserable 
boles. From these holes and dens one has sometimes the most 
magnificent prospect, through these narrow streets, of the new 
town, with its hills and gardens. For, as I have already observed, 
these closes are built on the rising hill, and are, as it were> the 
steps in a ladder, from whence one is permitted to have an un- 
interrupted view of the valley beneath. 

The cholera raged frightfully among these houses, often as 
inaccessible to the physician and police, as to the san and other 

4 
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kiiiully influences; and it is said that they are never entirely freer, 
ftom centagiouf disorders. There are also many Irish inhahLtanta 
of the ruins ; and aa these are never without pigs» so these pci«; 
inimals are often to be found in garrets, under the same roof with j 
their owners, where they grub perhaps in the sleeping apartmeo^^ 
of a courtier and knight of James the Fifth or Sixth. It is tal<i] 
in Edinburgh, that during the time the cholera prevailed, when 
the police penetrated here, to restore order ana cleanliness, n 
parcel of pigs were obliged to be let down from the fourth floor bjf 
the window^ because it was. found, unexpectedly, that they ha^. 
heeene too iat and large to be taken through the narrow doop«l 
way. (^ 

Most crimes in Edinburgh are perpetrated in these closes, which:; 
afford the best opportunity for theft and robbery, for the cooceali 
ment of stolen property, or the accomplishment of murder. A^ii 
the foot-passenger sometimes cannot escape without coming into 
contact, so the murderer may, in passing by, crush his victim to 
the wall, and thus deprive him of breath, and prevent his calling 
out, while he dispatches him at a blow. I believe these* narrow 
streets inspired the notorious murderer Burke with the idea of his 
frightful murders; and one of these closes, the Weslport, which 
runs up from the Grassmarket, was the theatre of his atrocities, 
and where he waylaid the poor little Italian organ-boy, and suffo* 
eated him by covering his face with a plaster of pitch. 

I must confess, I began to entertain a kind of passion for the 
extraordinary condition and economy of this ancient Edinburgh, 
which has nowhere its like ; and I visited it several times by night 
and by day. The most painful thought that pressed itself upon 
me was, that it is likely to drac^ on in this condition for a cousin 
derable time yet to come. It is true indeed, as 1 was told, and 
as I hero and there remarked, that the magistrates have done 
much in order to purify, put in order, widen, and even if possibltf 
to remove, the closes. Sometimes old decayed buildings are 
pulled down, and the poor provided with habitations elsewhere. 
But the city of Edinburgh has a revenue of only £30,000, and 
what she can spare from this sum for the improvement of the old 
town, is insignificant in proportion to the magnitude of the 
Augean stable she has to cleanse out. The old buildings it is 
said are so large and solid, that it costs a considerable sum to 
\?lear one away, and that it is possible they may stand for some 
tiime to come. ■ ' ^ 

Many a city has been freed from old inconveniences by means] 
of mtensive conflagrations, and has attained, in consequence, a 
new mod improved mode of building. But, here> Bothiag of the 
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jEid is to be expected* even if it were desirable, wbile the houses 
tre so compactly built of stone.* 
If it were not that the hiunan miud is so singularly constituted, 

hat it is not usually stirred into enthusiasm, either by the near 
proximity of beauty or misery, one might wonc^r that there sliould 

dst among the wealthy citteeus of Edinburgh who occupy the 
. .7w town, societies for the conversion of Jews and Negroes, but 
^* >t a single one whose object it is to collect money for the pur* 

yse of buying up by degrees some of these dens in the old town, 
u d, by their destruction, to admit somethii^ more of light a»d 
^)r, health and morality » ii^to this couglomeration of bouses* Of 
' a« wants of the Negro and the Jew, in distant zones, these peo* 
' le can know but little. WluU their own poor stand in need o^ 
^ id what would most benefit them, they can best ascertain for 

. smselves, as they have them ever under their eyes. But, as in 

lis world, generally, there is great joy over one new convert, so 
also, in Edinburgh, there is more jubilation over a single baptized 
blacky than over the educating, the civiliEing, and christianizing of 
a hundred more closely connected poor. The Edinburgh Presby* 
terian, with his missionary zeal, may be likened to a shepherd 
who has a huitdred diseased sheep in his flock, and who, instead 
of laying out his money for their healing, in physictans and medi- 
cine, squanders it perhaps in the purchase of a rare and expensive 
goat, when nevertheless, through the restoration of his sheep, he 
would infinitely more increase his fold. To sweeten the bitter* 
ness of the cup of life to the poor in the High-street and its closes- 
— to dasli the whisky glass from the hand, and pness to their lips- 
tlie cup of health, — these, indeed, ought to be the worthy objects^ 
of a missionary; and I cannot conceive how it happens, that pro- 
phets have not been sent out long ago for such purposes. But it 
is manifest that the people would shower more praises and laurels 
on the missionary who should convert blacks in Africa, or browns- 
in Australia, or Jews in Walachia, than on another who should 
make the closes and the High-street the theatre of his beneficent, 
labours* 

What struck me with most surprise in my repeated walks in the 
lanes of the old town of Edinburgh was the condition of the Irish. 
{They do not here, as in Glasgow, constitute the most wretched : 
these, as a rule, were always Scotch. The Irish here are 

; * Mr. Kohl does not appear to be aware that it was by a calamity of this 
jaescription (the great fire in Edinburgh, in 1824) an opportunity was af- 
jtorded of making the splendid improvements which have since been effected 
oa tJie sooth side of lligh-itreet, and in the vicinity of the Castle Hill. — 
Trans. 
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usually little shopkeepers. People told me that the Irish are 
better off with a little than the Scotch are with much. ** Indeed, 
all would be quite -well," an Irishman said to me, " if we were only 
able to obtain equal justice with the Scots. But it is a hard matter 
for us to get in the laws."* 

A walk from the summit of the Castle Hill down High-street 
atid the Canongate to Holyrood-house, with its beautiful garden 
in the valley, is one of the most interesting urban promenades 
that one can anywhere enjoy. We begin at the top of the castle 
with a view of the Scottish regalia, which are preserved in aa 
^elevated little room, in a part of the castle built by Mary of Scot- 
land. The regalia of Scotland have had a more singular fate thaa 
any other in Europe, excepting perhaps the crown of Hungaiy. 
They entirely disappeared for more than a hundred years, and m 
one knew where they had been placed. In the year 1707, the 
period of the union of Scotland with England, through the pa* 
triotism of some Scottish gentlemen, they were packed in a chest 
and concealed in the wall of an upper chamber of the castle, 
where they are now exhibited. This precaution was adopted, I 
believe, in the apprehension that the English might carry them 
off to London. Their place of concealment was afterwards com- 
pletely lost sight of, until they were discovered a^ain, for the first 
time, in 1818, and, after the breaking down of the wall, exposed 
to daylight — or, at least, to waxlight, for the small, low room in 
which they lie, within a grating of iron, is lighted by spermaceti 
candles, being quite inaccessible to the light of the sun. I was 
told that Sir Walter Scott possessed some account of their conceal- 
ment, and contributed much to their discovery. This, to me, ap- 
pears, indeed, a most remarkable circumstance ; and seems to 
prove, that while the secret was in the hands of a few, there were 
others of the nobility who were in ignorance of the position 
of the regalia, and who, since the days of the Union, looked 
upon them merely as interesting antiquities, and satisfied them- 
selves with the idea that they were, together with the Crown of 
England, in safe custody in the Tower of London, and would yet 
some time or other be turned to occasional use. That they were 
not disturbed in their dark concealment during the rebellion of 
1745, is simply explained by the fact, that the castle never fell 
into the hands of the Pretender, Charles Stuart, who vainly be- 
sieged it. 

The regalia consist, among other things, ia a crown, whose 

* This IfiBh gentleman seems to have been a genuine Repaltr. We were 
not until now aware that the laws of Scotland recognised any fifference be- 
tween Paddy and his brother Soot. — Trans. 
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rim or circle was made for Robert Bruce;* (in Scotland, every- 
thing, where possible, must date from Robert Bruce ; as in Ger 
many, from Charlemagne ; in Hungary, from Stephen, the Pious ; 
and in Russia, from Monomachus ;) also, in a sceptre made for 
James V., a sword presented by Pope Julius II. to James IV., 
and several other pieces. Among the foreign pearls and precious 
stones in these insignia, the famous Scottish crystals called *' Cairn- 
gorms," occupy a distinguished part* A beautiful large cairngorm^ 
is set in the sceptre of James V., and another in a sceptre that 
dates from James III. These cairngorms are a smoky-coloured 
.quartz, found in the granite of the hill of Cairngorm, in the north 
of Scotland, in Inverness-shire. Thev resemble the north Icelandic 
crystals.f The Scots delight in being able to set one of these 
pretty stones of their country in their daggers, hunting-knives, 
snuff-horns, walking-sticks, and other articles ; and here I found 
them likewise on the sceptre of the kings of Scotland. With the 
exception of these regalia in Edinburgh Castle, and those pre- 
served in the Tower of London, Great Britain has none. For- 
Ireland, although a kingdom, has nothing of the kind, except, 
perhaps, several ancient regalia of the provincial kings of Munster 
and Leinster, which, as I was told, are preserved in the hands of* 
Irish private individuals. 

There is, in almost every important English city, a similar 
Castle Hill, with an ancient or modern fortress, and with aa 
ancient or modern royal or governor s residence. It is singular 
that they all seem to resemble one another. They are all more 
or less like Windsor Castle. And 1 would be able at a glance 
to recognise an English castle again^ and to distinguish it from 
other castles, without having to go over in detail all their peculiari- 
ties and distinguishing points. 

Among continually beautiful prospects we walk over the lofty 
esplanade, where the English red-coats — 'Mobsters** the people- 
call them-— are exercised, downwards to the old town. To the- 

* The ancient crown of the khigs of Scotland was carried off by Edward I., 
from John Baliol, in 1296. Bruce was crowned at Scone, with a temporary 
coronel of gold, which likewise had the fate of falling into the hands of the 
English. The crown at present shown is surmised to have been made for 
Brace after the battle of Bannoekburn, and is that in which his son David II., 
and subsequent Scottish monarchs, were crowned. — Trans. See an inter* 
esting account of the regalia, in Sir W. Scott's Miscellaneous Prose Works^ 
vol. vii, 

t The cairngorm is a species of topaz. The supply from the hill Cairngorm 
has now failed, bat is amply made up by a more beautifdl variety from the 
' Brazils, at a tenth of the price usually charged for the Cairngorm topaz. — 
Trams. 
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left, this is connected with the new town b^ ft broad eiurtiien 
mound, and to the rtght with the suburbs hj a stately lm<%e 
(George IV.'s Bridge), under which flows along the stream of tke 
poor popuhtioii of the Cowgate, or, rather, as the 8axD»-Soots 
call it, the Koogate, 

Near this bridge are situated the stately buildings of the BBcient 
Scottish parFiament, and the courts of law, whkh, at the same 
time, contain the famous library of the Scottish adwDCstes,* 

The great hall, buHt for the sittings of the parlianient, now 
serves the lawyers as a place of resort or promenade. I went iato 
this hall, in the course of my walk, at the veiy time sooie hmi- 
dreds of these learned gentlemen — or gnwnsmen^ a« the people 
term them — were assembled, — a itingular sight to a stranger net 
accustomed to it. For atl these >'oung and yigerons indirtduals 
wore long robes, fiko dressing gowns, and white powdered wigs. 
They have a " gown-room/* where they make their toilette beftne 
they appear in this assembly hall. Here an immense innnberef 
gowns and wigs are to be seen. But what struck me more> than 
aM the wigs in this assemblage, was the distinguished hamisome- 
ness of all the pers^ons present, as well in their er>ergetic, BMinly- 
fair expression of countenance, as in their elegant slender figsres. 
Generally, wherever one has an opportunity of seeing manir mem- 
bers of the learned classes of England together, he will be struck 
with this appearance. I believe there are few countries wliere 
tbe bcdrlv form of the upper classes, both men and uomev, » so 
noble and handsome as in Great Britain. 

The Advocate's Library is one of the finest and most 4istifi- 
guished in Britain. It is tme of the few whioh has a rtght to 
receive a copy of every work published in the country. It con- 
tains not less than 1 50,000 volumes, and a oprailtitude' of nrnin!- 
scripts besides, most important to the history of Scotland. It 
always delights me to see our old German characters made nse 
of in these ancient English manuscripts. Even £« the ttme of 
Cromwell, the German characters were used in writing ; and 
everywhere in England, in early times, books were printed in the 
German letter, and illustrated with wood-cuts prepared by German 
artists. 

I say, f was delighted at thta circomstanee with a kind ef Ger- 
man patriotism, and recapitulated to myself all the connl!ries wlwre 
our old crabbed-looking (krikelArakelfg) letters had exteaded: 
Scotland, England, irelandv Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 6er- 
nia^ny^ Scandinavia. Great Britain and the Nethedandft hare 

* Here again we find'tfaik name acNoeate^ so well kaowA fa C e rmauy, tat 
«hich is not used in England. 
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idaost dispensed with our cfaaraoters. The Fmidh or Itolkn 
ttlplniMi is ever more victoriously penetrAtiBg through Euro^; 
and even in Germiiiiy Boaziy people now write and priDt, tiei iR 
Cjr«rm»R, hot in Itnliati characters. The French^ ErngUsh, «ffd 
otker nations wish that we would follow their example ; far otit 
curious letters alone^ they toil us^ are a gr^it hindrance to their 
acquking our language. 

For this reason, then, and in some small degree to streogtiieii 
the eonneciing bands tfast twine themselves round the peopie of 
JEiirope^ and at the same time to do homage to beauty and dts*- 
tinctness, (for there cannot be a moment's dovbt that the Roman 
letters aire prettier than our own,) we should renounce a patriotisia 
thst is in some degree attached to onr misshapen imps of letters ; 
and permit idl the fiire^and-twenty to range under tiie ItaiuMi, wt^ 
rather, European banner, and conform to the custom of Europe. 
It is observable that the Russians have, in some cases, recently 
adopted the Italian character* 

The library and reading^^rooms of the Edinburgh advocates, and 

^ivriters to the signet, are the most enticing, the ftncst, and moat 

comfortable of the kind, and it must be a real enjoyment to be a 

book-worm here. We have all the elegance and convenience of 

a London club-'faouse, and ail the learning and abundance of a 

Oarman library. I do not know that aup^'here upon the Canti- 

went oiYO can read books with truer relish than here. I cuuld not 

resist the temptation afforded me to reach the fine, large, iikia* 

trated work of Audubon, on American birds aad their habitsy and 

to revel here in the double enjoyment of English comfort and the 

American forest solitude. I saw the mountain and wood-*pigeons 

of Ameriea {Colombo wontann) billing amid flowers, in whose 

chalices little, brilliant humming birds were dispersed, i gazed 

«B the frightfol, ugly young of the common cormonint in the 

neat, and heard aaloiiished the frightful cries they raised for tha 

sake of a berry, which the old one brought them, 4oui>tiiig to 

which of the dear little frights she would give it. American £ea, 

•od beetles^ and butterfiies, appeared to uie almost to flutlar 

about, so well were they executed ; and the wood-dock seesMdl 

ahnoet to snap at the flies out of the fncture. i pitied the tstror 

depicted in the countenance of a poor little frog that a vigbt* 

heron was upon the point of swallowing, and admired the deJtierity 

and lury of two American eagles engaged in combats I did not, 

however, Kke Mr. Audubon, raffuire to expose myself to the cald 

stArm a«id the hot son, to the suffooatmg malaria and moaquilo 

twamn of the Amencan forest, nor to clamber up rodisstMi treea; 

bat I ye<lined upon splendid sofas, my feet rested on eacdleiit 

carpets, with which the floors of the library and reading-room 
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are covered, and sometimes I glanced around to gratify myself 
with a Tiew of the arrangement and form of the noble rooms, or 
stirred the fire a little, which, with several others here and there, 
blazed in a brilliant fire-place. Whoever is a friend to retined 
literary enjoyment must come to England : here only can he find 
the books and arrangements for a true literary banquet. 

Opposite the library of the " Writers to the Signet," in the 
iniddle of the High-street, stands a place where we have all stood 
in our time,— the place where the *' Old Tolbooth" is found, whose 
gloomy walls and doors have been so brightly illuminated in Sir 
Walter Scott's romance of the " Heart of Mid-Lothian." Wherever 
one happens to arrive in Scotland, he is generally reminded of 
some scene in the novels of W'alter Scott ; and all the ground 
hereabout is full of the finest historical interest, and is at the 
same time adorned with the bewitching light of poetry and 
romance. Perhaps there does not exist another instance of a 
country being made known to the whole world, in all its relations, 
in its scenery, its customs, its history, its ancient and modem 
condition, through such a series of skilful delineations, the work 
of a single genius. 

Another Scottish literary celebrity is also in this High-street, 
not far ft>om the Old Tolbooth. I mean the establishment of the 
brothers W. and R. Chambers, whose publications have obtained 
an extraordinary circulation and fame in Great Britain. These 
gentlemen are in themselves authors, printers, publishers, book- 
binders, and booksellers. 

I had an opportunity of seeing their interesting establishment, in 
which all the operations necessary to these various businesses are 
conducted. I believe we have nothing similar to exhibit, as our 
^^ visionary and impracticable^' writers fail completely in the 
necessary spirit of speculation ; whilst in England it is not uncom- 
mon for the producer and merchant to be united in one person. 
1 believe the Messrs. Chambers commenced with very small specu- 
lations. But now, they have extended these wonderfully, and 
employ nearly 100 persons in their book establishment, where 
books are prepared, from their origin in the dark chambers of the 
brain, to the point when^ bound in neat morocco or otherwise, they 
are ready for the fastidious customer. 

All their books, whether prepared by themselves or under their 
superintendence, are so good and excellent, and so well calculated 
for the wants of the public, that almost all their undertakings 
succeed. The principal writer of the two, I believe, is Robert, the 
elder, who resides in Fifeshire, not far from Edinburgh ; the other 
Williamy is the principal man of business. As excellent and well* 
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infonned judges of their native country, they have represented 
Scotland in every possible point of view. They have compiled 
and published a good history of the country, a circumstantial 
description of Scotland, (Chambers' Caledonia^*) and a *< Picture 
of Scotland'* for travellers. They have produced, more particularly, 
single portions of Scottish history, as, " The History of the Re- 
bellion in 1745 and 1746 ;'* and also, •« The Traditions of 
Edinburgh," and " Reekiana."f These works are so excellent 
that they serve in a great measure as valuable manuals of the 
history and statistics of Scotland, and numerous editions are 
spread over the country. With these and other original works, 
the success of which was very great, they first entered on the 
literary and publishing career, in which they have since proceeded 
with several magnificent undertakings — first, with the periodica], 
known even to Germans — " Chambers' Edinburgh Journal,'' in 
which, for a very moderate sum, they present the public w^ith a 
mass of interesting intelligence and welUwritten sketches, tales, 
and essays ; — then with the so-called <' People s Editions," com- 
menced in 1837* In these they reprinted such distinguished, 
generally acknowledged, and generally esteemed works as were 
interesting to the public. The price is uncommonly moderate, 
especially when we consider that the books are very correct and 
printed upon good paper. The Essays of the celebrated Bacon, 
with a biography of this great man, may be had for eightpence; 
Locke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding for sixpence; 
Graham^s Poems for fivepence. If these prices are compared with 
the prices formerly paid for such books, it will be found, that the 
Messrs. Chambers nave reduced them to a tenth, indeed to a 
twelfth and twentieth of what they were. 

Another of their undertakings, << Chambers' Information for the 
People,*' is again a great work, of which they ** throw off," as a 
person in their establishment told me, not less than 70,000 copies. 
They sell about the same number of their Journal. Most of the 
other works in their warehouse have such a rapid sale, that they 
are almost all stereotyped. 

Their most remarkable undertaking, however, is their *' Eduea- 
tioBal Course," commenced a few years ago, in which they give 
the rudiments and elements of the sciences, elocution, geometry, 
chemistry, &c., in pretty little^ useful volumes. All these books 
may be had at their shop in any number of copies, either sewed^ 
in cloth boards, or bound in morocco, as a person chooses. 

* Our author is here in error. ** Caledonia'' was written by George 
Chalmers, — a gentleman whose celebiity as an author dates from a much 
earlier period than that of Messrs. Chambers. — ^Tkans. 

t From the term '' Auld Reeky,'' already explained. 
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From all thn one maj judge what muit have been the InflaafMe 
of the speculations of these brothen on the education and infoisNir 
tion of the people of Scotland, and on the iiteratvre of Great 
Britain in general. All their ondertakings have been of the iMDe 
kind as those which the '* Societv for the Diffusion of Ufefal 
Knowledge" originated. This society first brouy^ht ** Penny Etdtr- 
tions** and ** People's Editions*' into rogue in England, aiid the 
seed thus sown afterwards increased with all the €»candity of 
potatoes m Ireland. A nraltitude of bookseliers and antfaots trod 
in the f(K)tsteps of Lord Brougham and his associates ; and firom 
the same spirit went forth that which these industrious Edinburgh 
publishers have accomplished. 

There occurs to me another remarkable English work, belong- 
ing to the same class of books, and bearing the title — ** A M if Hon 
of Facts." This book is, I believe, the most remarkc^le eiample 
of the modem English passion for compilations and scientiic 
cookery, and in this latter point of view, sets forth in its pages the 
best extracts, from oysters and broths, to soups and sauces ; the 
best apricot and citron essences, to lemonade and shetbet. For 
in a single volume it contains, in brief extracts, the ascertained 
facts and resulte of all sciences in the world, — ^a brief chemistry, 
natural history, botany (even directions for drying plants,) soolo|ry, 
ph3rsics, &c. ; then, a short geography of every country on the 
earth, a history of Greece, a history of home, of the middle ages, 
and of modem times, all in distinct sections ; and not only all 
these, and other useful sciences, but also a short eompaiatiye view 
of the measures, weights, and monies of every European country; 
and, at the end, a biographical dictionary, in which is to be found 
a compendious account of the most celebrated men in the worki. 
The compiler of this work was named Phillips, for thirty years the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, and who bad thus learned to 
know the wants of the reading English public. Had that Fetstan 
Iring in the Thousand and One Nights, who ^Vmly called upon liis 
jnagicians to reduce all his treasury of books into one short, light, 
and perspicuous volume, lived only to our and Sw Richard 
Phillips's day, he would hate had his wish cmnpletefy grat^ed. 
The preface to the book mns thus: — «< Why slioaki we Ksad? 
To arrive at facts. What makes the educated man agreeable in 
society ? His knowledge of hcts. What is best for his edvea- 
tion ? A sufficient number of facts. What says Bacon ? Evwy 
one who thinks and intellectually laboun, without possessng « 
sufficient number of facts in the treasury of his thoughts, is like a 
ship sailing on the ocean without a compass. Here, then^ I 
present to the public, the best I can present — ^licts^ — a million of 
facts I for twelve ahtlUngs I thai is, sane good lactSf say 1,^00 
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QMffil, intaretfting, agreeable, and leamcd feets, for a penoy. 
Clieaper, «ne has never seen !" Although this sounds rather like 
a pttif, jet wHboiit doubt the book — ^I have read a great part of it 
with HBfueh interest — ^is very good of its kind, — brief, snbstaBiia!, 
jttst, and trae ; end I am net acquainted with any coantry in the 
work! where sudi a tremendous puff would turn out so good in the 
porehased ware as in England. This remarkable book has snr- 
▼ived a nombOT of editions, and been recently translated into 
French. 

In the nnder-roons at Messrs. Chambers', I saw with astonish- 
ment the greet steam-press at work ; an upper room , contmining a 
select HIrniry of history, geography, dictionaries of various utn^ 
gnages, and in which several young men were employed ; another 
TfXHD, in which young women were folding and stitching ; then 
tile warehouse, in which all these intellectual fabrications are 
alered cp, — a mass of neat little volumes in different eoespart- 
Bients; and, hotly, the shop, where the current wares staiMl read}' 
to hand, m diierent divisions, as in an apothecary's shop, la a 
wovd, i adasired all the details of this immense book^fu^orr^ with- 
^mt donbt one of the best that can be seen. I mast at least 
repeat, that all its products which came under my observation 
appeared good and useful, and excellent of their kind. 

I find a walk in the streets of a great city, among the works of 
man's hands, as interesting, or even more interesting, than in the 
valley of a lofty mountain, among the forms of nature. There we 
behold the mountain and its successive steeps ; here the high, old 
atoried bntldings. There flutters the bntterfly, and soars the 
singing bird, the owl, and the bird of prey; here the old and 
youns; in a centre of life. There blooms the lovely and the 
baneml flower ; here, too, are lovely and locthsome forms. There 
breaks the sunshine, and clouds cast a shade ; and here are the 
varied scenes of peace and strife. There sleep the Utant a»d 
giaffts their thoasand years* sleep ; and here rest dwarfs and men 
in the old churchyard, — Fergnsson, the poet, and Adam Smith, 
the potftieal economist, byCanongate Chnreh ; Blair and Robeit- 
soo, Ramsay, the poet, and other celebrated men, by Greyfriars 
Chnreh. By the Exchange, by the Tron Church, where the 
smith bridge creases, and hence away where the High-street con- 
tvaete into a narrow passage, called the Netherbow, there is ahmys 
a renaarkable throng of active and indolent life. 

In one of these narrow streets lies, as at the extremity of a 
promontory, the boose ef the celeinrated Scottish preacher and 
refbrmer, Joha Knos, who, in the ye»r 1559» fixed his abode and 
set vp his chair in the capital ef the country, after he bad 
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up the people in other parts of the kingdom with his yehemeut 
and powerful discourses against the Roman clergy and Popery. 
Knox, of whom, according to Robertson, the Earl of Morton said 
over his grave, ^* Here lies one who never feared the face of man/' 
—had a remarkable comparison -challenging resemblance to our 
own Luther ; but whom he surpassed as much in harshness and 
fire, as the Scots at the time exceeded us in wildness and unculti- 
vation. He died in this same little house, which is still to be 
seen, and from whose balcony, it is said, he has often addressed 
the people. If the Earl of Morton spake the words already cited 
at his grave, it is remarkable that Knox on his death-bed used an 
expression that serves in a certain measure as an addition to the 
earl's remark. ** God knows," he said, " that I never hated the 
person of any man on whom I have invoked God's thunders and 
judgments." There is still to be seen a small portrait of Knoz, 
wrought out of stone I believe, on the corner of his house, and 
underneath the words—** Bio<; — Deus — God." Remarkable it is, 
that this house is now a much-frequented ** whisky shop," and one 
evening when I entered it I could scarcely find my way out again 
for the crowds of people with which every little box was filled, 
taking their ** dram." In fact, were it possible that John Knox 
could appear in the Netherbow at the present day, he would find 
other people and things to drive out of the Temple, more ruinous 
than even ** superstition and popery." It is still in the power of 
the Edinburgh magistrates to drive out this dram-shop and whisky 
scandal from the house of the reformer ; or, at least, they should 
remove as soon as possible the portrait of the man, and blot out 
the three words that stand in far too great a contradiction with 
what is carried on beneath. 

Several old houses in the closes have their walls stuck over 
with oyster (cockle ?) shells. I observed the same on some parts 
of the Tower of London, and on several other ancient buildings in 
England. I should like to know, whether this English custom of 
covering their walls with oyster shells is connected with an ancient 
superstition, or whether it is merely done as an idle ornament. 

Descending the whole of the Canongate, we come at length to 
Holyrood-house. Though this palace is now no longer occupied 
by kings, it is still regarded as a Royal residence, and, as such, 
still exercises its ancient rights and privileges. One remarkable 
protection, for instance, it affords in modern times, is, that oo 
debtor can be arrested who takes refuge within a certain cirde 
round it. The poor people who occupy the little houses in its 
neighbourhood have sometimes still an opportunity of hiring tbeur 
apartments at a good price to more distinguished debtors. I> 
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one can enter this locality in time and quietly, with his ready 
money, he is quite secure from his creditors* His family come 
after him, and his wife and daughters go freely out and in, and 
visit their friends and acquaintances in the city. He himself^ 
however, dare not stir out of the precincts of Holyrood, until be 
has entered into an arrangement, by compounding or otherwise, 
with the creditors from whom he made his escape. 

Here also there is still an entire Royal Scottish household, the 
offices in which are scarcely less numerous than those in the 
Queen's household, and have this peculiarity, that they are nearly 
all hereditary, and attended with the enjoyment of certain privi- 
leges and revenues to the families who hold them. Thus there is 
still a hereditary Carver, a hereditary Grand Constable, a heredi- 
tary Standard-bearer, a Keeper of the Great Seal, and several 
such offices, invested in the families of the Duke of Argyle, the 
Earls of Lauderdale, Errol, &c. There belongs also to the Scottish 
household a proper body-guard — " the Royal Company of Archers" 
—-of which the Duke of Buccleuch is Captain, and the Duke of 
Montrose a Standard-bearer. Ireland, it is well known, has only 
a vice-regal household, in which, however, the viceroy has a body- 
guard — "His Excellency's Company of Battle-axe Guards." In 
England the Royal Body-guards are variously composed. In the 
Royal household there is a band of '* Gentlemen at Arms,'' then 
the '* Yeomen of the Guard,'' and^ lastly, that admirable corps, 
the « Horse Guards." 

The palace of Holyrood was built by David I., as a convent, 
and was first occupied by the monarchs of Scotland in i^ 16th 
century. Strictly speaking, only four sovereigns resided here the 
greater part of their lives, namely, the three last Jameses and 
Mary of Scotland. Much older royal residences are the castles of 
Perth, Stirling, Linlithgow, and Scone, now almost in ruins. But 
it was Mary, or, as the Scotch and English commonlv call her*— 
^* Mary, Queen of Scots" — (probably using this addition to dis- 
tinguish her firom her mother Mary, and from her cousin Mary of 
England) — who first procured for this palace its great name. The 
extraordinary events in the reign of this beautiful queen are so 
faithfully treasured in the memories of the people of Scotland, that 
the room she occupied in Holyrood is still to be found in the 
same condition as she left it in the year 1567 ; and everywhere in 
Scotland are pointed out the various places made famous by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, — the place in which she was born, that in which 
she gave hirth to James VI., those where she had lain concealed, 
where she hunted, where she slept, where she had sat a captivOf 
and SO on. . 
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<^ Gemaii geDtleraen* in partkiilary" and the M hmuekeepw^ 
w1m> showed me Mary's aparimeat, ^' Germaa geniiemen who visit 
Scolland, are alwajs most industrioiis in their ioquiries about our 
queen, and look at oTerything so closely. I believe they have a. 
poem aoBoag them which sings of Mary» and which is very well 
known in Germany/' Truly Schiller has instilled into us such a. 
romantic tenderness for Mary of Scotland, the Maid of Orleans^ 
Fiesco of Genoa, Don Carlos of Spain, the Bride of Messina, and 
other foreign names, that, generally, when we come into a 8traa|^ 
country, we search out their traces and relics with the utmost seal* 
Goethev too, has filled us with a love for the court of £ste» the 
house Clavigo, Iphigenia, and the Burgers and Counts of Brus$eli» 
such as we are accustomed to feel for our own heroes and grest 
men. 

Of the various apartments in Europe which are still in the same 
preservation as ihey were when occupied by this or that individual^ 
those of the Queen of Scotland are certainly not the most uninter- 
esting. For, although these apartments were once ao little re- 
spected by the rude conspirators who broke in to assassinate 
Riszio, the foreign favourite of the queen* yet high has been the 
respect in which they hare been held for 300 years by after gene- 
rations. Indeed, they look as if their occufHer, the qoeeua had 
just left them, and was soon about to return* It is seldom, and 
arises from particular circumstances, that the sti^e of early and 
long-departed events has been so preserved for thelov^ of history 
to the minutest detail, — the window hangings, the footstool, the 
table-^er, and other little matters, — as that those events may ap- 
pear t^im near at hand, and he can fancy himself a spectator of 
them. The particular circumstances that have procured this plea- 
sure for the friends of history in Holyrood, probably were, that» 
after Mary, the palace was occupied for a short time only bv 
James VI., and never afterwards, so that everything remains ia 
its old position. 

It appears to me, as I have already said, as if Mary belonged 
in a certain degree to us Germans ; and when I fancy what joy 
Schiller would have experienced here in Mary's bedchamber, to 
see her little work-table (much rougher than similar workmanship 
in Germany about the same period), and the candlestick she 
brought with her from France (as in Scotland nothing of the kind 
was to be found), and all the other articles which remain, so many 
palpable evidences of the real and bodily existence of the Mary of 
his imagination, I believe my countrymen would not readily weary 
of listening to something farther about these apartments* 

The principal room, the bed-room^ is uncommonly small and 
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emifiiMd. The Esil of Bedford, who writes a bigUj intBrestiog 
letter, od the affair of Eizsio* to the Lords of the Conndl ia 
England, on the 27th March, 1566* says, it was a chanober about 
tvrelve feet square^ ceotaimng a low reposing bed and a table» and 
that it was entered by a private staircase and door frooEi the king's 
apttrfjBent, all of which we find at the present day. 

On Saturday, the 9th March, 1560, about eight o clock in tke 
eveoing, supped at this table Queen Mary, Lady Argyll, a few other 
ladies, and Hiszio^ who was certainly her confidant, and not, as Ro* 
hertsoft seemingly prore^ and her husband, Henry Damley, £ake]y 
supposed, her paramour. Suddenly the privaJte door was opened, 
and Damley, folbwed by Lord Ruthven and George Dougjas^ 
entered the apartment, all completely armed, and confederated 
ajj^ainst Rizzio, — the king, because he believed thie queen loved 
him, and because he thought him the only obstacle in the way of 
lus exercising the power he wisked for over the heart of the queea 
and her sceptre, — the barons, because they coidd not brook the 
inftuenee of a foreign favourite. The £ari of Morton, another of 
the conspirators, had, in the meanwhile, taken possession of the 
palace with a body of troops, and the <|ueen and her favount^ 
were thus in the power of those who had entered, by the private 
door« Riz^io, who wore his cap on. his head, comprehended all 
tkid at a glance, and trembled as Lord Ruthven, whose naturally 
wild aspect was rendered more hollow and ghastly from recent ill* 
ness, ordered him to come forth > as that was no place for htm« 
Mary, who was i»ow in the sixth month of her pregnancy, an^^red, 
that it was her will David (Rizzio's christian name) shoum be 
there. *' But it is against thy honour," interrupted Darnley -, who 
thereupon arose, that they might seize upon Rizzio in the queen* s 
cabinet, while Darnley heaped repcoaehes against him in her pre- 
sence. While the king was thus speaking, the hollow-eyed Lord 
Ruthven, who had just arisen from a three months' sickness, and 
who was still so weak that he could scarcely walk or draw his 
weapon, stepped up to Rizzio^ and took him by the arm, telling 
him he would teach him to know bis duty better.. TerriEedi, 
DaYid sprang up, and seizing the queen by her garments, placed 
himself behind her*. She, on h«r part, did her utmost to save 
him. But Damley took the queen in his arms, tore Ri^io's 
hands away, and thrust him on one side* Ruthven and DouglM 
threw him ei»tirely out by the door^ and through the queen's bed- 
chaniber into an ante-room, where Lord Morton^ Lord Lindsay, 
and others, his enemies, were assembled. It was not their inten:- 
tion straightway to have killed him, but to have hod him hanged 
the next day« But when, pale and terrified, he staggered into 
the room, one of their number, out of contempt, drew bis dagger, 
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and stabbed him in the body. Many others did the SAme, and be 
fell to the ground with six-and-fifty wounds. Even now, the old 
housekeeper opens wide the door, and takes every care to point 
out to the stranger a dark stain in the floor, occasioned by the 
flow of Rizzio's blood. 

The king and Liord Ruthven remained for some time with the 
queen in her cabinet. She conjured her husband to ofier no harm 
to Rizzio, and at the same time blamed him as the originator of 
so treacherous and vile a deed. He is said to have told her that 
Rizzio, for two months, had had more and closer intimacy with 
her than he had himself, and thence, for her honour and his own 
contentment, he had determined on his apprehension. ^< Is it then 
the duty of the wife to seek the husband V* said Mary. << It is your 
own fault if you have been without my society.'' To this he made 
answer, that when he had come, she was either unprepared to 
receive him, or had feigned herself sick. *' Good," she replied ; 
** now you have taken your last of me, and your farewell." " That 
were pity," said Lord Ruthven ; " he is your majesty's husband, 
and each must yield duty to the other." *< Why may I not leave 
him, as well as your wife did her husband ?" she inquired. Lord 
Ruthven answered^ that his wife had been lawfully divorced from 
her husband, and for no such cause as the king had to complain 
of; << and besides," he said, <^ this man is mean and base, an enemy 
to the nobility, a disgrace to you, and a destroyer of the country." 
''Well,'' she said, *<that shall be dear blood to some of you, if 
his Id spilt." << God forbid," said Lord Ruthven, *< for the more 
your grace shows yourself offended, the world will judge the worse." 
Her husband, in the meantime, said little, she all the while 
shedding hot tears. Lord Ruthven, being faint and sick, called 
fbf a drink, and said, '* This must I do with your majesty's per- 
mission," and endeavoured, as well as he could, to pacify her. 
But nothing he said could please her. 

When the murder of Rizzio was known in the palace, there 
arose an uproar among the friends of the queen, who believed 
that all their lives would be taken, and two of them, Huntly and 
Bothwell, sprang through a window and escaped. Lord Ruthven 
hastened down to quiet the people. The king still remained in 
conversation with the queen, and she invited him to sleep with 
her that night; but from this he excused himself. From this 
time the queen's aversion towards him was matured into bitter 
hatred. She transferred her love and favour to Bothwell, who 
afterwards murdered the king ; and Mary, some months after, was 
married to him. 

All these circumstances, so vividly nanuted in the letter of the 
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Earl of Bedford, and confinned by others, happened where we 
now were-- at this table, between these curtains, near this door, 
upon this carpet* The modern elegance with which the palace is 
now furnished, is not calculated to have that duration which the 
old furniture in these apartments has had, nor to delight the lovers 
of romance or the friends of history for centuries yet to come. 

Near the apartments of <' Mary, Queen of Scots,'' is a long gal- 
lery, hung with a row of full-sized portraits of the kings and 
princes of Scotland. But they possess no great interest, partly 
because, on account of the darkness of the colours and the dimness 
of the gallery, the features can scarcely be distinguished ; and, 
partly, because a great many of the kings represented never ex- 
isted, but were begotten in the imaginations of the old chroniclers. 
For it is remarkable that these, as well as the historians of Ireland, 
have taken the traditions of tlieir bards, and adopted them in part 
as literally true, Buchanan among others* I be. lave there are no 
nations in Europe who carry their historical pretensions so far 
back into the dim centuries — who enumerate such long series of 
kings before and after the Christian era — who so minutely detail 
what took place under the reign of every king — who can trace so 
well the pedigrees of their monarchs, and decide upon their cha- 
racters, as the Scotch and Irish, who, in this respect, stand single 
and alone. The historian, however, can easily set aside what is 
mere fable. But the psychologist and ethnographist must know 
and read them, because they contain psychological and ethnogra- 
phical phenomena. The Scots have carried this mania so far, that 
they have devised a national history, and have then so far adopted 
it as a true one, that the portraits of their imaginary kings range 
in Holyrood, among those of their Alexanders and Jameses, as if 
they had been of the same flesh and blood. There is a portrait 
of Mary Stuart among the others, but a bad one. The best por- 
trait of Mary is in the possession of the Duke of Hamilton. The 
housekeeper pointed out to us a small but accurate and excellent, 
little copy of this painting, in which the wide apart, high-arched 
eyebrows struck me as characteristics. It is singular that the 
Dukes of Hamilton, who were once so nearly related to the throne, 
are now the hereditary keepers of Holyrood, and the Premier 
Peers of Scotland. 

Another part of the palace, destroyed by the soldier:^ of Crom- 
well, and rebuilt by Charles II., contains a long suite of rather 
uncomfortable apartments, recently occupied by Charles X. and 
his family. Some of these rooms are hung with tapestry and 
arras, one of which represents Niobe and her children pierced by 
the arrows of Apollo. In three or four room» the ceilings are 
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painted to reiemble olouik. *^ Th«y wanted to bare them quiekty 
painted/* said my conductrees, " and so they painted clouds." The 
expiring race of the Bourbons, in taking refuge in these dingy, 
cloudy chambers of the Stuarts, must have fek the parallel be- 
tween the fate of that house and their own. As the children of 
Niobe were pierced by the arrows of misfortuae, so were the 
children of the Stuarts and the Dourbons* Both £imi}ies, in their 
own country, have experienced a revolution against their rul&-* 
the execution of one of their crowned heads--*an exile (under 
Cromwell and Napoleon,) —a restoration, and subsequent revokh- 
tion and exile — ^a supplanter (William III. and Louis Philippe) — 
and, lastly, both have had their {nreteadera, (Prince Charles and 
.Henry V.) 

1 can perfectly understand how Victoria, in her receDt vieit to 
Scotland, should care little about this old melancholy palace, and 
should rather prefer the beautiful and comfortable seats of her 
subjects* It is said, however, that Holy rood will be again fur* 
niched, in order to be occupied occasionally by the Queen, who 
has a great liking for Scotland. But though, with pains and 
money, it is possible to make the apartments habitable, it is as 
impossible to efface the oid melancholy recollections, as it is to 
efface the stains of blood. (The housekeeper firmly assured me 
that it was impossible ta efface, with any trouble tliat might be 
taken, the stains of Kizzio*s blood I) How power^lly might not 
such a story as that of Mary and Rizsio^s operate upon a youthful 
queen, it was said that Victoria did not visit Holyreod, because 
the scarlet fever was in it at the time. But to this my old house- 
keeper doubtingly shook her head. 

There are, however, a number of beautifully-executed portraits 
at Holyrood, interesting in a historical and artistical point of view, 
•especially the portraits of some lovely English ladies, as that of 
the Countess of Kildare, by Sir Peter Lely. She is feeding a 
lamb with flowers, has a shepherd's staff twined with wrvatbs m 
her hand, and wears a hat trimmed with roses, wbich enetrele her 
head as with a halo. There is also a portrait, by Vandyke, of 
EHEabethf daughter of an Earl of Holland, a fair lady in the time 
ol Charles L She is clad in white, wears a bUie scarf, and is in 
the act of taking up or laying down a guitar, it is difficidt to say 
which. These are beautiful pictures, and one could wish that such 
charming originals as the English ladies are, always had painters 
at equal genius to Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely, Besides these^ 
there are some excellent pictures by Sir Godfrey Kneller, — one of 
a >ouog Earl of Breadathane, in the Scottish costume, and one of 
the Laird of Maomh^ in the same style; a portrait, by Holbein, of 
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an Earl of Breadalbane, (Duncan Campbell,) is also here* In a 
large throne-room, prepared for George IV., in 1822, there is a 
full-sized portrait of that monarch, in a splendid highland costume. 
The iCoyal Chapel of Hoiyrood is now in ruins. It is part of the 
ancient abbey founded by David I. Charles [., it is said, refttoi^ 
U for the use of the English fofm of worship, and James II, for 
the Catholic. But the Scots, who cared for neither the one nor 
the other^ suffered it to fall iu ruins. The ruins* which stand clttse 
by tbe palace, are very beautiful) particularly the doorway, a piace 
of anciaat Gothic work ; and the pillars are nearly all standing, 
and surrounded by the tombs of persons of note. Interments are 
still sometimes permitted here, the fees for which, my guide tpid 
me, are seventy guineas. Upon some tombs, a sword and a cross, 
ttierely, are engraved, which I believe was an ancient Iksodlsh 
eustom, as I have seen the same in several other Soouinh biMnaK 
places. To Germans are pointed out, above all things* tka idtar 
where Mary was married to Darnley, aiid ** Queen Mary's confose* 
ine-roois." But what h most observable in the ehapel, is tha 
** Boyal Fault," in which several Scottish kings, and membars of 
t\x» family of Stuart, have been iulerrad. It is said the ooiBna 
were taken and sold by Cromwelfs soldiers. The bones weie aliav* 
wards co]lie»cted, and laid here upon planks. They are to ba saen 
through an iron grating, subsequently placed to protect t\m vaalt. 
There are two skulls, and soaie leg and ^m bones. N#ver have 
I seen royal bones so laid out as tbof^e of tbe Stuarts* A battle 
ia also lying among the bones, said by the people to eeataia 
^records." The interior of the vault is painted black, and then 
covered with a multitude of tittle white speckst intended to vepre* 
aent tears. Catkolics in the same manner paint tears upon theb 
tmtchments, when they expose them upoq the death of a member 
of tbeir families. Thus, then, the whole is in suitable i 
and tragical order; — in the corridor of the P«l<Mie jgJ-t^S^tuarts 
we find blood stains that cannot be washed^^^^ r q^ ti^^ oeilinffs 
of the apartmenu paintxid clouds w^^Skidt brilliant pictures ; and 
io riwrir burial- vault, tears ^Ji^inually raining on their ni^ad banes 
«-«-but feigned tears^j^t^vertheless. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 

THE FORTH. 

THB FISBTWIYIS OV NBWHAYEK — FlgHlKO PL ACS8 — - If OUTH OF THB 
FB.ITH OF FORTH — CB0W2?S]> HBADS IN JBOPABDY — THE CLOISTBR OF 
INCH-COLM — THE COUNTT OF FIFE — THB FBITH OF FORTH AND THR 
FRITH OF CLYDE — ITALIANS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND— THE HIGH- 
FLIERS — THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND — SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS THK 

MIGHT OF THB KEYS AND THE MIGHT OF THE SWORD — LAW OF 
PATRONAGB— ANTI«PATRONAGB 80CIBTIB8 — THE COURT OF SESSION AND 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY — ^THB CLAIM OF RIGHTS— LAYMEN AND CLERGT 
—GENEVA — THE ZION OF THE PRESBYTERIANS — FARTHER JOURNEY UP- 
THE FORTH — " MEN LIKE VARIETY." 

Holyroody Stirling Castle, Linlithgow Castle, and the palace of 
Scone, near Perth, were the principal residences of the ancient 
Scottish kings. They all lie not far apart, in the widest and 
fairest opening of the Lowlands, towards the east, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forth and Tay, which rivers, taking the fair county 
of Fife between them^ flow neighbourly to the sea. After I had 
satisfied myself with the contemplation of the picture of Edin- 
burgh, I set out for*another royal residence, namely, Stirling, which 
may be reached from Edinburgh by steamer^ on the pleasant Frith 
of Forth. 

We embarked at Leith, the port of Edinburgh, to which a 
broad and bustling road conducts. Our little steamer lay near the 
Trident, a powerful and magnificent sea steamer, that had just 
arrived firom London, and in honour of which a flag was hoisted 
on Nelson's Monument on the Calton Hill. << She took her 
majesty firom this to London," a passenger informed me, wha 
was setting before me all the wonderfol properties of the vessel, 
gjjg^j^mely the Trident — for a ship is always " she" among the 
Enfflisb, thoiigii «hemay have a man's name,) was preferred to the 
Royal George* The ikya[ George brought the queen to Edin- 
burgh, but did not go &st^n(mgbi and the Trident since thea 
has become a celebrated ship. It 5s observable that the English, 
who have more things of the neuter gender than we have, personify 
many of those things which we do not. Thus, a coach is " she, ' 
and every country is she. Speaking of Scotland, they would say^ 
« she'* is a very beautiful and interesting country.* 

* To make the force of Mr. Kohl's obienration more apparent to the general 
reader, it may be sUtcd, that, by the rules of German grammar, many objects 
are mascuUne and feminine, which, by the mles of English grammar, would 
tJX be neater. Thus, a Oerman vrould call an oak, the; the moon, he ; and a 
ship, </^— Trak •• 
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Not far from Leith is Newhaven, asmali place> where most of the 
steamers lie, and whose inhabitants are well known in Edinburgh 
hy their peculiarities. Thev are a small tribe of fishers, of some- 
what more than 1,000 souls, having quite peculiar manners, build- 
ing their houses different from those of the neighbouring people, 
clothing themselves differently, and seldom intermarrying with 
others. The men are almost constantly employed on the water, 
and hence their wives have the entire management of the home- 
department. The women carry the fish to the Edinburgh market, 
where they are observed and feared on account of their strength, and 
are so far the most important personages in the domestic economy 
of Newhaven, that if one happens to get married who appears to 
the other women not sufficiently strong and bustling, they will say, 
*^ What right had she to get married ? How can she win bread 
for her man and her bairns I" There is another fishing-place near 
Edinburgh, called Musselburgh, whose inhabitants very much 
resemblerthose of Newhaven in their peculiarities. Near Aber- 
deen^ in the north of Scotland, there is also another of these 
fishing- places, whose inhabitants have many singularities, and who 
are supposed to be an ancient Norwegian or Danish colony, who 
crossed the German Ocean, and have retained ail their original 
peculiarities.* It is remarkable that Gshing towns, as a rule, are 
distinguished from all other places. On the shores of the Baltic, 
for instance, there are fishing villages with Lettish inhabitants, 
among a German population (in Prussia) ; and others with 
Swedish inhabitants, among an Esthonian population (in Livonia.) 
On the Black Sea there are Cossack fishing villages surrounded 
by Walachian, Tartar, and other tribes. These are either the 
remains of the ancient inhabitants of the country, who have con- 
tinued in possession of remote parts of the coast, and, living chiefly 
on the ocean, have required only a spot for their habitations ; or 
they are bands of colonists from beyond the sea, who easily took 

* The Jiaher-folkf as they are generally termed, who occupy many of the 
villages on the east coast of Scotland, from their peculiar physical aspect, 
manners, dialect, and superstitions, seem to warrant the inference of our 
traveller. They rarely intermarry with those among whom they are settled, 
their dialect difTers from that of their neighbours, and many of their names 
bear traces of a foreign origin. The superstitions of the /tsher-foii, in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen, subject them to much annoyance from the boys. 
Ta find a hare's foot (** a baud's Jit") in the boat or fish-cre^/, they regard aa 
a sure sign of disaster. To be numbered, they consider equally calamitous. 
The idle youngsters about Aberdeen, aware of this latter idiosyncrasy, have 
only to repeat a common doggerel — 

•* One, two, three, — 
Sae mony fisher bodies I see*'-^ 

to deter them sometimes from carrying their fiih to the market— Trans* 
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tOtfU ahd. requiring only a rery little land, liare not been (lis- 
tnrbed. On the German coaats of the North Sea there are several 
soeh peeiiKat iisher-trihcs, those on the island of Heligoland^ 
opposite the tnouthn of the EU»e and We?er, for example. 

The entire mouth of the Frith of Forth was covered with littie 
iSshkig boats, which we saw hovering about like sea-gulls. Some- 
times they came quite near to our steamer. The principal fish in 
these Scottish gulfs are herring and salmon. Both these fish 
were oat of season at the time, and I am at a loss to know 
what fish I^ronght so many boats out. It is not long ^ince the 
S(?ots and English, who from the situation of the country might 
be supposed to be the best fishermen in the world, began so 
^ealousfy to turn the liTtug treasures of their seas to account. 
tJntil the middle of the last century, indeed almost to the begin- 
iling of the present, the Scots and English permitted the Dutch 
t?o carry away their fish from their very doors. Even now, many 
kinds of fish are supplied almost entirely to the Londoli market 
by the Dutch. The Frieslanders, Norwegians, and Dutch have 
been, from the earliest times, fishermen and sailors, and it is 
probably ^m these that ail the colonies already mentioned, on the 
coasts of Scotland, have originated. 

A wonderful sight is the mouth of a busy river, where the 
vessels are continually entering and departing, like bees in a hive. 
In the distance, we saw steamers and proud sailing vessels in mo» 
tion. Several little isdands appeared among them, — Inchkeith» 
Gramond, and others, of remarkably singular form. Some that 
we came near allowed Uj* to ascertain that thev are of volcanic ori» 
gin, apparently of the trap or basaltic form. The little island of 
Stone^Mickerev appears exactly like a ruined fortress, which has 
been battered down by a hundred cannon. On the small island, 
Inch-Colm, lies an old cloister, among the shattered rocks. On 
a few there are large and fine ovster-^bankl ; but these, alas, are- 
not for the poor people of Newhaven and the like» but belong to 
the Duke of Bucdcuch, and others. 

The cloister was founded by Alexander I., who once, in passing 
over from Fife during a violent storm, was cast upon the island^ 
where he was obliged to remain three days, and where he found 
iko one but a pious monk, who provided him and his foUowen 
with milk and shellfish. Mary of Gu^se, Queen of Scotknd, wa» 
likewise wrecked at the mouth of the Forth, near Pifeness, and 
was entertained on the occasion by the owner of Balcolmie House» 
an old castle in the neighbourhood of that promontory. Again, 
there is another place on these coasts, '* Margaret*s Hope/' on 
which a Saxon queen^ Maxgaret of Euglaudy was wrecked. 
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Tbe FHUi of Forth, at its ineuth» is Iroift fifteen to ttventy mile^ 
wide ; at Leitb, about six or seveiu It then narrows graduaUy» 
at Queeoslerry^ to about half a mile ; and farther inland) it widens. 
again* to alioat two or three miles. Thus an outer and inner Frith 
of Forth may be distinguished. As the water on the inner side of 
tbe strait just mentioned is not falt» but only brackisht the frith 
is here named the river Forth, though scarcely any curreat can 
be discovered. 

It is remarkable that all the Scottish rivers present pretty much 
the same form. Thus, the Frith of Tay has a similar contraction 
at Parton*Craigs ; and the Moray Frith the same near Fort 
George. They are all broken by this contraction into an outer 
and an inner gulf. At this narroa- point, too» there is always 
a ferry from one county to the other. Steamboats chiefly are used 
on these ferries. Here the ferry was between the counties of Fife 
and Linlithgow. Fife is one of the best, most fertile, and most 
populous counties of ^Scotland, and is represented by the Scots as 
a little paradbe. It has, indeed, the valley of Eden in its centre, 
but this is usuallv called the ^' How* of Fife/* much famed for its 
fertility, and watered by the river Eden. 

Fife, which abounds in beautiful seats, has no large city, but 
haa a lumiber of small towns, which are chiefly situated on the 
Frith of Forth) and may be compared to Wicklow, in Ireland, or 
Kent, in England. 

On the opposite side, towards the souths lies the level county 
of Linlithgow. But towards the west, the hills of Stirling may be 
seen gradually rising. The Frith of Forth has been compared to 
its brother, the Frith of Clyde, and it must be acknowledged that 
both are extremely beautiful : the Ciydey however, is, on the whole, 
the most to l>e admired, as it flows into the centre of the High- 
lands, and its borders are adorned with the mo^t maguificeiit and 
bewitchiag scenery. The Frith of Forth, on the contrary, leads 
into the centre of tbe Scottish Lowlands, and has, in consequence, 
charming and lovely scenes on its banks, but of another character. 
The seat of the Earl of Moray, of Lord Elgin, and an old caaitle 
of the Stuarts, Rossyth Castle, in which the grandmother of 
Cromwell, who was a Stuart, was born, are upon the Forth. 

When we had passed the strait at Queeiisferry, we beheld an 
immense number of wild-ducks iu the water. The captain told 
me that about this time the wild-ducks, of which there are several 

* Mr. Kohl states that neither in Johnson nor elsewhere, has he found the 
tteaning of this word ** How/* which he supposes to be a provincialism. la 
Seotland,. however, a " How*' signifies a hollow ; and the level plains on the 
bordeis of a river, rnaniag through a valley, are generally so termed.*-TA. 
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species, aiid other sea-birds, begin to retire to the rocks of the 
inner bay ; and, later in the season, they come in such multitudesy 
that some of the little bays are entirely covered with them. 

We had a great number of passengers on board, of all possible 
conditions, whom we set down at the different towns and villages 
of Fife, and the neighbonring counties. Since steam navigation 
has penetrated into every river, gulf, and bay, such changes 
have taken place in the country, so many new relations have 
sprung up, so many branches of industry have been established, 
opening up such innumerable prospects, that one i)egins to lose 
ail pleasure in speaking of them, and has no courage to commence 
an inquiry seemingly so interminable. The world is making such 
immense progress, that it is next to impossible to observe and 
record it ; and the writer of history in after times must be fur- 
nished with a hundred arms and a thousand fingers, if he would 
hold in his hands all the threads of human development, which 
are evermore increasing. 

Of our passengers, two interested me the most, — an Italian of 
the name of Ortelli, from RivoHa, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Como, and a Scottish preacher. From this Italian I understood, 
for the first time, that the remarkable spread of Italians in the 
islands of Great Britain had extended even to the north of Scot- 
land. There are many places in Great Britain where Italians are 
more numerous than Germans ; which is singular, as the Germans 
are nearer and more related to the English. There are also, I 
believe, far more Italians in English cities than in German, (those 
of Austria, at least, excepted,) which is again remarkable, as we 
Germans have always had much more intercourse with Italy. 
They are chiefly distinguished in music, and the manufacture of 
barometers. Neither Italian musicians, nor Italian barometer and 
thermometer makers, are so numerous and customary in Germany 
as in England. The Italians, besides, are teachers of music, 
makers and venders of figures in plaster of Paris, and small shop- 
keepers, dealing in Italian wares. My friend in the steamer was 
hung all round, before and behind, with barometers. He told me, 
in his broken English, that in this manner he had gone over the 
whole of Scotland, and '* up and down the country." An Italian in 
Edinburgh assured me that there were a hundred Italians in that 
city, and of Germans barely half as many. 

The preacher was from Fifeshire, a man of strong bodily form, 
with a powerful voice, and who had more the appearance of a 
comfortable farmer than a preacher. Others had already directed 
nay attention to him, telling me he was a " highflyer,"— a term by 
which, in England, and particularly at the present time in Scot* 
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land, it is omial to designate those enthusiasts who bluster about 
the rights of the church and its inyiolability. Since the tories 
came into office, it is well known that there has been no good will 
betweed the Presbyterian Kirk* of Scotland and the British 
ministry. " The tories have broken in upon the church," said my 
preacher, when I came to talk with him upon the cause of the 
disagreement, << and we must point out their insolence. They 
would take from us the power of the keys, which God himself has 
conferred upon us, and this we cannot suffer : to tolerate this 
wotild be to deprive God of his glory ."i" 

I know not how it is, that, from my youth upwards, I have 
imagined, that with Presbyterian simplicity is combined a certain 
modesty and toleration ; and though history has long since taught 
me otherwise, I cannot always dispossess myself of the idea. Yet 
it is not so. The Scottish Presbyterians, who would be regarded 
as models of the primitive Christians, have none of the humility, 
the love, the gentleness, which we recognise as essential features 
of Christianity, and which were so beautifully exhibited in the 
Founder of our faith. In external matters they perhaps resemble 
the early Christians; but in the severity and strictness of their 
articles of faith, and in their priestly power and privileges, they 
have a far nearer resemblance to the Roman Catholics. In this 
respect, they call their church an apostolic church, and pretend 
that they have received from Peter, by direct descent, the aposto- 
lical power to bind and to loose— or, " the power of the keys," as 
they call it. With the power of the keys they assume the power 
of the sword. The\r ** General Assembly/* with its moderator at 
itd head, considers itself as sovereign in things spiritual, as the 
state is in things temporal ; and battles for the integrity of this 
right, against the encroachments of the government, as zealously, 
unflinchingly, and determinedly, as did ever the Pope against the 
encroachments of the Emperor. 

With the exception of the Catholic Church, there is no other in 
Europe that stands so sovereign, and independent of the state, 
ss the Kirk of Scotland* In Russia and Poland, the Bmperor is 
the head of the church ; in Prussia, and many other Protestant 
states, such is the sovereign. In most Catholic countries, the 
state has an evident influence upon the church. In England and 
Ireland, the sovereign is at the same time the spiritual head of the 

* The Episcopalian is called " the Church." In old writiugs the Scottish 
Church is always styled *' the Ku:k." 

'f* Since this was written, that remarkable schism has taken place, by vrhich 
600 preaoabiers and theur foUoinrers have constituted themselves ''The Free 
Kirk." . 
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cfaureh, and what this sovereign and the pairlianaanl detennineii ia 
bkidiiig upon her. In Scotland , on the contrary, since the laat 
refolotion, and more especially since the Union, the sovereignty 
of the Scottish Church has been acknowledged, and the Engliah 
kings, who repeatedly mnde the attempt to establish the maxini 
in Scotland, that the sovereign should be supreme iu spiritual as 
well as in temporal matters, have no longer continued to urge the 
matter. 

But it is, naturally, easier to set up this claim for the inde« 
pendence of (he church, than it is to determine the exact province 
and limits of the spiritual and temporal. Hence, some points 
have always remaine<l in dispute between the two, which have 
never been definitively decided by parliament, and which have con* 
sequently, at different times, brought the church and slate into 
collision. 

One of these poiufs is the question, whether a preacher, ee» 
lected by the patron, must be unconditionally accepted by the 
parish, and ordained by the spiritual authorities ; or whether these 
may reject him ; and if a congregation have this right, whether a 
prencher may be forced upon them againat their inclination. 

As nearlv the whole of the livinffs in the Presbyterian Church 
are m the hands of such patrons, the question is naturally an im** 
portant one. In many places, the Crown exercises tlie right of 
patronage; in some few, the town-councils (chiefly tn Edio* 
burgh) ; in others, likewise fewy the *< communicants ; ' but in the 
great nujority of places the right is in the great landowners^ 
dukes, marquisses, and earls. The Dukes of Argyll and Bnc^ 
cleuch, for instance, have the patrona^re of an extraordinary nnm* 
l>er of churches. The Earl of Zetland htis the patronage of 
twenty-nine parishes in the Orkney and Shetland isles; six only of 
the ihirty-iive parishes in these islands are not in the gift of the earL 

Against this enormous power of the patrons, the people of 
Scotland have naturally enout^h contended for a loilg time, not 
only through the establishment of" An ti- patronage Societies,*' one 
of which in Edinbur^i^h is in connexion with twenty^six others in 
different towns of Scotland ; but also, by repeated petitiooa t» 
parliament, in the course of the last eighty years, that the pariah* 
ioners should have a legal right to reject any miniater selected by 
a patron. Although this right has never been conceded, the un- 
derstanding between the temporal and spiritual powers was pretty 
good under the whig administration ; either because the patrons, 
who partly belong to the Episcopal Church, presented such can*- 
didates as were agreeable to the people, or because the law-oonrta^ 
in disputed cases, were more disposed to favour the people. 
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^ Bbi mnoe the toriM and high-choreh party have held tho lem 
of government, the patrons have been seized with obstinaej, sad' 
insist upon the uneondttional aeceptation of their candidates t and 
at the same time the ** Court of Session," the highest judicature of 
Scotland, taking its complexion from the ministry, has, in die* 
puled cases, decided in favour of the patrons, and against the 
dttircii. And, not merely in cases where the right of patronage 
was the qnestion, but in other coses, the Court of Session has ea* 
crcieehed upon the spiritual privileges of the kirk. 

As the supreme temporal jurisdiction is in the Court of Session^ 
so the supreme spiritual jurisdiction is in the General Assembly, 
composed of representatives from the various syncKis and presby* 
teries, under the presidentship of a moderator, a Lord High Com* 
missioner being abo present, as the representative of the Crown. 
The Oeiieral Assembly made fruitless remonstrances on tbeee 
cases which the Court of Session had decided by the strong am 
of the law^ and equally fruitless appeals for a hearing in parlia* 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, too, in the previous session, had de- 
livered a speech very unfavourable to the pretensions of the churchy 
which had given great displeasure to the General Assembly. As, 
then, they had tried every means in their power, they resolved to 
bring their case before the public, and under the title of a *' Claioi 
of Itights/' issued a declaration and protestation against the as* 
sumptions of the Court of Session, — a document which is so ex*> 
tfwnely remarkable, and characteristic, not only of the spirit of 
the kirk, but of the Scots generally, and more particularly of 
the spirit and conduct of their preachers, that, were it not so long, 
I would give it entire, nothing so well exhibiting the characteris- 
tics of the country and the people. 

This «' Claim of Rights" is dated the 24th of May, 1842, and 
as it addrssses itself not only to the people of Scotland, (often 
called the ** Presbyterian folk,") but generally to every refonaed 
chtttch in the world, it has naturally had an extensive echo ; lor 
Soottisb Presb3^terians are spread widely over the globe : there 
are seven presbyteries in England, twenty-three in Ireland, several 
coagregatiotts in Holland, six presbyteries in Canada, four in Nova 
Seotia, two in New Brunswick, two in Australia, one in Guiana, -■ 
several congregations at the Cape of Good Hope, in the East and 
Wost Indies, l^ulh America, and iti the United States* The de» 
claration begins in the following manner : — 

** The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, taking into 
considefation the solemn circumstances in which, in the inscrut-. 
Mb providence of God, this church is now placed, do solemnly, 
and in reUaaee on the grace and power of the Most Highi leeolva 
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and agree on the following claim^ declaration^ and protest ; that 
i3 to say ; 

<' Whereas it is an essential doctrine of this church, that, there 
is no other Head of the church but the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that while God the Supreme Lord and King of all the world hath 
ordained civil magistrates, to be, under him, over the people, for 
his own glory and the public good, and to this end hath urmed 
them with the power of the sword, or civil rule, which is distinct 
from the power of the keys, or spiritual authority, expressly de- 
nied to them; yet the Lord Jesus, as King and Head of bis 
church, hath therein appointed a government, in the hands of 
church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate) which government 
is ministerial, not lordly ; 

^' And whereas this essential doctrine of the church, and the 
government and. exclusive jurisdiction flowing therefrom, founded 
upon God's word, have been recognised by law, confirmed by the 
act of union, and guaranteed by the oath of the Sovereign ; (here 
the various acts and authorities are specified;) 

^< And whereas the Court of Session have, in numerous and re« 
peated instances, stepped beyond the province allotted to them 
in the constitution, and have invaded the jurisdiction, and en- 
ci^ached upon the spiritual privileges, of the courts of this 
church, in violation of the constitution of the country ; (here the 
various instances are given ;) 

<^ And whereas the government and discipline of Christ's church 
cannot be carried on according to his laws, and the constitution of 
his church, subject to the exercise, by any secular tribunal, of 
such powers as have been assumed by the said Court of Session ; 

<'And whereas this church, highly valuing, as she has ever 
done, her connexion with the state, and her possession of the 
temporal benefits thereby secured to her for the advantage of the 
people, must, nevertheless, even at the risk and hazard of the loss 
of that connexion, and of these public benefits, persevere in main* 
taining her liberties as a church of Christ, and must refuse to 
consent that her people be deprived of their rightful liberties ; 

<' Therefore the General Assembly do, in name and on behalf 
of this church, and of the nation and people of Scotland, claims 
as of right, that she shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, 
government, discipline, rights, and privileges, according to law, 
especially for the defence of the spiritual liberties of her people ; 
and that she shall be protected therein from the foresaid unconsti- 
tutional and illegal encroachments of the said Court of Session. 

<< And they declare, that they cannot, in accordance with the 
word of God, and the dictates of tlieir consciences, carry on the 
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government of Christ's church, subject to the coercion attempted 
by the Court of Session ; and that, at the risk and hazard of suf- 
fering the loss of the secular benefits conferred by the state, and 
the public advantages of an establishment, they must, as by God's 
grace they will, refuse so to do, notwithstanding of whatever 
trouble or persecution may arise. 

** And they protest, that all and whatsoever acts of the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, passed without the consent of this church 
and nation, in alteration of, or derogation to, the foresaid govem*- 
ment and privileges of this church, also all and whatsoever sen- 
tences of courts in contravention of the same government and 
privileges, are, and shall be, in themselves void and null, and of 
no legal force or effect : and that, while they will accord full sub- 
mission to all such acts and sentences, in so far-— though in so far 
only — as these may regard civil rights and privileges, whatever 
may be their opinion of the justice or legality of the same, their 
said submission shall not be deemed an acquiescence therein, but 
that it shall be free to the members of this church, or their suc- 
cessors, at any time hereafter, when there shall be a prospect of 
obtaining justice, to claim the restitution of all such civil rights 
and privileges, and temporal benefits and endowments, as for the 
present they may be compelled to yield up. 

"And, finally, the General Assembly call the Christian people 
of this kingdom, and all the churches of the Reformation through- 
out the world, who hold the great doctrine of the sole Headship 
of the Lord Jesus over his church, to witness, that it is for their 
adherence to that doctrine, that this church is subjected to hard- 
ship ; and that the rights so sacredly pledged and secured to her 
are put in peril ; and they especially invite all the office-bearers 
and members of this church, who are willing to suffer for their 
allegiance to their adorable King and Head, to stand by the 
church, and to unite in supplication to Almighty God, that he 
will be pleased to turn the hearts of the rulers of this kingdom, or, 
otherwise, that he would give strength to this church, office* 
bearers, and people, to endure resignedly the loss of the temporal 
benefits of an establishment, and the personal sufferings and sa« 
orifices to which they may be called ; and would also inspire them 
with zeal and energy to promote the advancement of his Son's 
kingdom, in whatever condition it may be his will to place them ; 
and that, in his own good time, he would restore to them these 
benefits, the fruits of the struggles and sufferings of their fathers 
in times past in the same cause ; and thereafter give them grace 
t% employ them, more effectually than hitherto they have done, 
for the manifestation of His gloiy." 
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This document, I say, is, in itself, a rery interesting one, eon* 
tftining a manifesto of the claims of this church, and tiiformatiop 
which ne one travelling in Scotland should be unacquainted with, 
who wishes to understand the nature of the esLcitement prevailtng 
in the country. Besides, it affords a representation of the spidU 
of the Scottish people, and a good idea of the way in which a great 
many think and express themselTes. For it must not be supposed 
4hat the expressions in the proclamation hsLve been chosen solely 
on account of the solemnity of the matter, and never occur other- 
wise. On the contrary, just as popish phrases are to be found 
oochanged in popish bulls for the last thousand years, so, in this 
document, phrases occur which may be found repeated in every 
act of the Scottish Synods and General Assemblies. And not 
only these, but a thousand other phrases might be cited, in daily 
and constant use, not only among the clergy, but among laymen 
also. Of laymen, I may say, that it arises from the nature of the 
Presbyterian Church, that they all possess a certain priestly air. I 
must not, however, attempt to illustrate this point by many inter-* 
esting examples, taken from the life, as I might run the risk of 
inducing my readers to believe, that I do not treat sacred matters 
with due seriousness : wherefore, I shall only mention what I saw 
and heard. 

Thus I was first able to understand the use of such expressions 
tm my clerical friend in the steamboat made use of to me,*^" The 
tertes will break in upon the church, and we cannot bear it, — and 
BOW we are fechtin (fighting) together/* This man had been ia 
Germany, and called the Germans ^* simple-hearted creatures." 
He had witnessed a Sunday in Dresden, Frankfort, and ether 
German cities — (/'Isawthe Sabbath at Dresden/') — and murmured, 
easting upwards a look of pity and despair, that there not the least 
m^)ect was paid to the Sabbath. Of the cities on the Rhine, lie 
WLpressed his wonder <* to find them so high in Catholics aad 
Popery.'' The limits of his journey had b^n Geneva ; and hm 
esteemed it a great happiness to have seen the city of Cahdoi, 
which is a kind of Zion to the Scottish Presbyterian. *' I should 
like to see Geneva," is the pious wish that I often heard from 
Scotsmen in the course of my journey. At length cMir << high- 
flyer^ left ns, at a little village in Fife« Another nKxre af^eable 
and rofined clergyman remained to comfort us for hk loss, and w^o 
hnrited me to visit his manse and gleke, as the parsonage hem 
attd the land attached to it, are called in Scotland. 

We continued our progress on the beautiful Forth to the poin) 
where, lor want of sufficient water, it was necessary to leave ovr^^ 
steamer, "the Victoria" — (her opponent was called'** tbeAlbcrtft*' ^ 

^1 
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««aes everywhere in England given to steamers) — and to continue 
our journey in a smaller boat. The river winds from this to 
Stirling in iniiumeraUle sweeps and bends ; and city, and tower, 
imd mountains, were coiilinuaily changing places, now to our right, 
then to our left, sometimes appearing behind, sometimes bei^re. 
The shores presented the most agreeable clianges. This upper 
portion of the Forth is extremely beautiful ; and the stately Abbey 
of Cttfaross (where the stream is still bro«d), the village of Kin- 
cardine, the town of Alloa, with the old tower and seat of the Earl 
of Mar, many memorials of Robert Bruce, traces of whom are 
oowhevt wanting in Scotland, several remains of Roman fortresses, 
everywhere found in the Lowlands, and a multitude of other 
thAugSt whose manifold histories and romantic interest It would 
Bot he 80 easy to unfold» afforded us the most agreeable eotertain- 
aseni during our passage. 

«• What a magnificent country is this, and -what crowds of in- 
teresting objects are everywhere to be met with !** I exclaimed, to 
one of my Scottish companions. " I cannot conceive why you 
natiret do not rather delight in travelling through its length and 
bfeadth. than in wearily exploring other lands, that, in truth, are 
fiur lees beaut^l." ** The fact is," replied my friend, " that^ in a 
phiiotophical point of view, men like variety." 
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STIRLING. 
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IB SOOmSH SAMaeULOTTBS — ^WAR BAGPIPE — THE ROTAL GARmU«S 
LINKS OF THE FORTH — DESTROYED PLEASURES. 



At leiAgth we landed at Stirling, and walked through the town 
to our iao* where we all heartily enjoyed an excellent luncheon. 

Heie a reaiarkable, small mountain chain runs from the SW. 
to the N£. of the Lowlands, parallel to the Grampians. It 
eooinieBces not far from Dunbarton, in the neighbourhood of 
Clydeedale, stFetcbes across the counties of Stirling and Perth, 
an4 ditfippears not far from Montrose, in the vicinity of the sea 
^ eoasti The highest summits in the range attain an altitude of 
\fro«i 2J^ l» 2^00 feet. In two places it is broken through with 
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wide breaches or gates, much wider than the FoHa Wgitphd^cM 
of the Weser ; first, by the waters of the Forth, (and in this breath, 
and on the broken rock, lies the town of Stirling ;) and, secondly, 
by the Tay, which empties itself into the Frith of Tay, and having 
upon its banks, where the breach is situated, the fair city of 

Perth. 

Although, geologically considered, this mountain chain is un» 

doubtedly only one, still it has several names. The middle part* 
between the Forth and Tay, is called the " Ochill Hills?" the 
part between the Tay, the " Sidlaw Hills ;" and the third part, 
in the south, beyond tlie Forth, the " Campsie Hills." Between 
this range and the parallel Grampian range, lies the large valley, 
called " Strathmore." Many parts of this valley have their par- 
ticular names. Thus the level near Stirling, on the north of the 
range, is called the " Carse of Stirling/* and the level on th© 
south of the chain, not pertaining to StraUimore. ia called the 
" Carse of Falkirk." There are many such Carset in Scotland, 

meaning small plains. 

I had the good fortune, in Stirling, to meet with a zealous, 
patriotic, agreeable, and well-informed friend, who conducted me 
to all the beautiful and interesting localities in this place and \t» 
neighbourhood; and who, by his explanations and narratives, 
made more pleasant and agreeable what was already so by nature. 

We ascended, first of all, to Stirling Castle ; for this, with its 
glorious prospect, is so far a principal object, that one must, before 
everything else, make a point to reach it. While walking through 
the Hitrh-street, and across the Market-place, on my way to the 
castle, 1 was struck with its extraordinary resemblance to Edia- 
burgh which is so great, that Stirling may be regarded as quite a 
miniature of the capital. But the resemblance related more to the 
old part of Edinburgh ; for though Stirling contains, within ite 
entire circle, not a few pretty new houses, yei as no great afflux of 
population has taken place here, as in Edinburgh, the miniature of 

the new town is missing. . , tt- i 

As in the. High-street of Edinburgh, so m the High-street of 
Stirling, there axe several ancient palaces, built in a solid style, 
and partly ornamented : such is the palace of the Regent Earl of 
Mar, whose descendants were the constables or keepers df StirHng 
Castle; the palace of the Earl of Stirling (Sir William Aie3t<t 
ander)' the philosophical poet at the court of James VL, and one 
of the tutors of Charles 1., who made him an earl ; the tower iil 
which the celebrated Scottish historian Buchanan lived :and wrote. 
He was also tutor to James VI. How wise a teacher, how foolish 
a pupil ! Between these remains of bygone times and the fttiira 
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of an abbey» we wandered ap to the castle. It is situated upon a 
basaltic rock, which rises in mighty pillars, like Point Fairhead in 
Ireland, steep and precipitous on one side. A pathway leading 
to the foot of this precipice affords some excellent prospects. On 
one side rise the old basaltic pillars, adorned, and in parts concealed^ 
by a mighty ivy which climbs the perpendicular height ; and on 
the other, extends the charming plain. On the plain, towards the 
sea, we behold the beautiful windings of the Forth through the 
green fields and meadows. The stream seems loath to leave the 
delightful dale, and makes a slight resistance here and there, until 
it loses itself in the salt wave, which advances so courteously from 
Ik distance to receive it. 

On the summit of the rock lie the castle and its adjuncts. As 
it is one of four Scottish castles which must be kept in a state of 
defence, in terms of the Act of Union, there were several batteries 
and salient points where we were not allowed to walk. We would 
gladly have gone upon every projecting point, so beautiful appeared 
every glance, and peep, and picture. It is a pity so many books 
of travels have been published ; for, as everybody has a few words 
to say on what he has seen, so no one now-a-days will venture to say 
much, for fear it has been better said elsewhere. We often light 
upon such a place as Stirling, where one might pour forth a flood 
of eloquence, and represent everything in a more full and beautiful 
aspect. But then, as one fears it has been too often described 
already, he cannot trust himself to believe in the patience and 
interest of the reader, who has been often led away with such pre- 
tensions, and perhaps deceived. And so it happens, that the 
reader, who would perhaps once more willingly have the pleasure 
of hearing something more accurate and instructive, is denied the 
gratification, and the art of scientific description falls into disuse 
from the very frequency of past descriptions. Professor Thibautf the 
Oottingen mathematician, always willed that his scholars had never 
heard anything about mathematics, or that they had forgotten alt 
Ihey had ever heard, that he might be able to rear the beautiful 
itraetare of mathematical learning upon an even and unprejudiced 
i foundation. So might the Scottish traveller wish that his readers 
liad never heard anything of Stirling Castle, the Forth, Strath- 
tnore* or of Seotland geneifeilly. Then, certainly, would he best 
describe and pourtray. One may suppose this, but has not the 
I courage ; and as we always oare to* seek out the new and unknown, 
tftther than reproduce the oM in a new form, our labour is gene* 
tally a miserable piece of patchwork. Still, what is to be done ? 
We must make a virtue of necessity, and hope, that here and there 
■we may stumble upon something not so well known, or at least 
upon some one who knows nothing at all about it. 

6 
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The foandalioM of th* oldert p«ft. of th. »»«*»f "J£«^ 
ttticms of Stitling Castk are 80 anoUot, tluUno pomt of tuae en 
Ca^tewd itt which there wa« not a ca.tle upoa thi. bdl. A 
ilaS^howI«r, of the preeent building dates from Ma,y «« 

SSTKAer of'Mary Sruart. who -« '"f^fj^Srii^** 
W Vrench teoops. A pariiament hooae, buiU by James UL. a 
J3ai^;7«^ v.. and^. royal chapel by James VI., are «.«nf 

%rparal':'t^'^X«ry cha^etenstically eU»e ^the 
kint'spalace, and, in a certain degree, forms part of .t : and « 
Sfa we may ^cognise the character of the parliament, wh«h was 
* Thbg mo^e thafthe king's council, and wh'ch never «,nt»d|«*ed 
the wUl of the sovereign. All the contradiction which the kiags 
S Scotland e«erieu«d in their own country aro«. from qmta 
!wr, „n«t J_««rer in the houses of parliament. ScotttA 
rartoli^rSse held in Edinbo^. Perth. «.d oOmr 
SSir Fot^^ «««»»blies were as little bound ^ «« d^'^- 
E pl.^. « were the court, of the emperor and the diet m 

® The wl«!e of James V. is a perfect model of bad taste, which. 
. rT«5den«., is to be noted as ararity. It is meonceirobla 

howrchaiTed tL could have prevailed in a comrt. p«| 
ticulaS in a court whe.e a French princa«;w«, queen, «ld th^ 
S :?oi.i«able mythologkal fg"-^-^* »>-« ^f j^ ^3^ 
»< are sttiok upon the walls of the T»idaoe. But it is well tn« 
thermonsLities have not bee« destroy«i, for they «re certamjr 
5«^T«^ta2 as a specimen of the -history of taate. Ha4 however. 
4?SS^n4o% reformers, who came after James V., d.«en 
«!h boHdS as sacSfioe^ instead of so m«y magmfieent abbeji, 
Sey wouwS^ stood .« the better in our est -n.t»^ 

Tn tHe Chanel is to be seen Knoas pulptt. Similar J4.iK»s 

? u. oL ^Xted out in stwrnl t»*ns e£ Scothmd , as. ammig 

£& lEy^P^ «< Lutber.2«ngiins.«.d other reform^ 

Z nr^'rvTaiSl shown. Pulpita •« Oie peouhar mIics of dw 

fcmKSlar religion, who e«cted their n«w structure. me«^y 

*lst Htt^Sihbu.t'w^S *e Bii^io conidpr. so bo- 
-^ J2!.;ai-„ f^tlfl we haive the « DoudaS-roem,'' a cabi|iet.w 

tfk «wral other bMons, aigaiMt the royri wtereate. On A« 
while Hh «ld^ that kinp play th^ part of »mrd».««. B«t 

h, ge^teh bUtoty tW* ie not w »"• 

• " Ye towers, wlthiiHiJiMe fftfcuit.diwl 
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siogs Waiter Soott, in nis ^* Lady of the Lake," of this apartmeixC. 
In tmth, murder committed by tlie consecrated personof asovereigB, 
has something peculiarly horrible in it. For, first, he desecrates 
the sacredness of his person, when he turns pl^stcal power against 
physical power ; and, secondly, he fills his subjects and all aroand 
him with dread, when he does not scruple to commit a crime, 
whkh must make every one feel insecure on account of his power* 
It is hence to be explained how people retain as long iu their 
memories the murder of a subject by the hand of a king, as the 
murder of a king by a subject ; while, from a superficial observa* 
'tion, it might be supposed that, from the greatness of the might of 
a king, it would soon be foi^tten. 

The Stuarts were partial to Stirling Castle, and more of them 
resided here than at Edinburgh. James V. is held in remembranoe 
here as much as Mary Stuart is in Edinburgh. This king was in 
the habit, like Haroun-al-Raschid^ of descending from his castle 
heights, in disguise, and not only for the purpose of showing himself 
aimong the people, but to spread his bounties^ Leading down 
from the brow of the castle hill, there is a pathway called 
Ballangeich (in Gaelic signifying the Winding Pass), which he 
often used on these excursions. As the people usually Saw the 
strange gentleman coming, down this pathway, they were ac- 
customed, in speaking of him to one another, to call him :tlie 
" Gudeman of Ballangeich**— or, the " Laird of Ballangeich*" 

The castle, at the time of my visit, was fiiU of Highland troops, 
some of its buildings being used as barracks. They were all tall, 
well-formed, indeed good-looking fellows. Some were exercising, 
others were posted as sentinels, and others amused themselves in 
the old castle hail, with the bagpipes. In the evening, as I 
learnt from ilUwritten announcements in every comer, a play was 
to be peHbnned by amateurs in the castle hall. 
. I sawliere, for the first time, the beautiful Highland costume, 
which has not been seen for a long time on the Continent, in 
Kapoleon's time it was as wdl known in Germany and Spain, as 
the costume of the Cossacks, Baschkirs, atnd other nations. In 
tte present profound peace of Europe, nations naturally forget one 
Another, and something of this kind is required at times to .refresh 
the Tecollection. It is well known that the Scots boast that their 
saliotial dress is derived from the Itomans. Roman soldiers in- 
ttoduced it into Scotland, and it extended to the Pictish inhabit*- 
ants of the mountains. This is firmly believed by most of the 
Scots^-aad is asserted by thdr most esteemed historians, but still 
appears extremely problematical. For, first, the Scottish costume 
has oidy a distaiit resenri[>lance tcr^e Romans ^Secondly,. had the 
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Romans possessed that division of Scotland, the Highlands /where 
this costume prevails, or even the smallest portion of it, it is still 
difficult to believe that the Picts, who were a warlike people^ and 
engaged in continual hostilities with the Romans, should have re- 
nounced their national dress for the love of the Roman. Indeed, 
a people adopting nothing but the garments of another people, the 
mere external hull, and neither their language nor manners, were 
a veritable phenomenon ; and it were even a greater phenomenon 
to see the Roman mantle hanging, entire and unchanged, among 
the distant mountains of Caledonia, while not a tatter of it is any 
longer to be found in all the rest of Europe. The similarity of 
the Roman chlamys to the Scottish kilt, is probably purely acci« 
dental. That it should be otherwise is not to be supposed. It 
is certainly possible ; but the thing must be somewhat better 
proved. Could such proof be given, the fact would be indeed an 
interesting one to the ethnographist, and it would give rise to a 
supposition, that, as the Roman dress is found in the Highlands, 
so the Latin language may be found in Wallachia, at the eastern 
extremity of the empire. * 

The Highland garb has this advantage, that it never embarrasses 
a lady to have to mention the word breeches, for the good reason, 
that the Highlanders have no breeches. This circumstance gives the 
dress its principal charm ; for there is no doubt that the legs, clad 
in breeches, lose more of their original form than an^^ other por- 
tion of the body, being transformed into two ungainly posts. The 
undeir-garment of the highlander is very short, but falls down in 
many folds, and hence gives the middle part of the body a cer< 
tain breadth and fulness. It is called a kilt. It is made of very 
heavy material, and, as we have just said, has many. folds, so that 
it is not easily raised by the wind, and is sufficiently warm, es* 
pecially as a great heavy leathern pocket, made of goat-skin, is 
hung in front of it. Over the kilt, the " plaid " is usually worn, 
made of the variegated Scottish material called tartan. The plaid 
is merely a large shawl, thrown over the shoulder, and fastened 
over the back and breast. It is the only piece of Scottish cloth- 
ing that is generally used by all classes in Scotland instead of the 
mantle, and is even worn by people in the north of England. I 
did not observe it among the soldiers, and I do not know whether 
the plaid belongs to their uniform.* The bonnet is a very be- 
coming head-dress, and is sometimes adorned with an eagle's 
feather^ and sometimes with waving plumes; and, lastly, the 
coverings of the feet consist of aandals) which reach the calf, hnif 

* Iht plaid is part of the fuU uniform of a Hi^hlasd rcf hnait.-*-TEAN8* 
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like the Roman, are crossed and fastened with variegated laces.* 
I believe there are two regiments in the English army clothed in 
this manner. Even among the upland people, the national garb 
is gradually disappearing, as that of Europe generally is gradually 
falling into disuse. The kilt is still worn by a few old people. 
But generally it is worn by youths up to a certain age, and that 
not merely among the country people, but among many of the 
upper ranks, partly because it is moderate in price, and partly be- 
cause it is beneficial to the health of children, and tends to make 
them hardy. 

We went into the hall, in which we heard the sounds of the bag- 
pipe. The Scottish bagpipes sound louder and sharper than the 
Irish pipes, particularly because they are intended to sound above 
the thunder of battle. They are also made different from the Irish 
pipes. Those used in the army are usually very elegant. There 
are to each regiment twelve war-pipes, and two to each company. 
The Scots are enthusiastic in their love for this national instru- 
ment. In Edinburgh, the sound of the bagpipe is to be heard 
in almost every street. *^When we hear the bagpipe in battle, 
then we go through the very devil," said the corporal who showep 
us the pipes hanging on the wall, and who played us a few me- 
lodies. 

At the foot of the castle hill, towards the south, are the Royal 
Gardens, laid out in the year 1315, and which were the scene of 
so many of those knightly sports, under the Stuarts, related in the 
Scottish Chronicles. They are now entirely covered with grass. 
Their original plan, however, is still to be discovered by the shades 
of turf. The mound in the centre is called the " King's Knot," 
from which different walks diverge. Then, there is the << Ladies* 
Hill/' from which the fair ones beheld the tournament, and many 
other interesting things besides. But the ear had no time to 
listen to all the recondite narrations of my worthy cicerone, for 
the ravished eye turned away, again and again, to catch a glimpse 
of the beautiful country that opened on every side. 

I have no doubt that the prospect from Stirling Castle is the 
finest of the kind in Great Britain, and as she is the finest king- 
dom in Europe, so the fairest wreath is due to this castle. The 
extraordinary beauty of the scenery must excuse me to my reader, 
if I once more revert to the subject. In the break in the Stirling 
hilU, I have already described the confluence of three rivers, the 
Allan, the Teith, and the Forth. The semicircular windings of 
the latter are particularly lovely. The little peninsulas formed by 

* It is scarcely necessary to explain this inaccuracy. Our author alludes 
to the short stockings worn. — Trans. 
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A«se widdings ave called << Ihiks,** from their rosemblanee to the 
Hnka in a chain, and are 8o fertile, that they are the sabject of 
the following old rhyme : — 

<< Ae link o' the Forth 
Is worth an earldom o' the North/' 

Although the season was pretty far advanced, yet these links 
were covered with the fairest and Iresbest green. The black 
basaltic rock of the castle rose aloft from this verdant sea, like an 
exalted throne, designed by nature for the ruler of the country. 
The whole neighbourhood is level. In the distance stand the 
steep gigantic posts of the mountain-door; and from hence, to« 
wards the sea and the interior, the country spreads out. Towards 
the sea, the eye is lost in blue ; hot towards the interior, in the 
distance, rise the mighty pyramids of the Grampians, like gigantic 
border-watchers, and the whole range, adorned, now with snow 
and now with dark blue heath, stand uniform, like a band of 
mountain Scots in their Highland garb. 

The level plain of Strath more is sprinkled with a multitude of 
towns and villages, whose inhabitants we cannot help supposing to 
be happy. We had only iudi^Terent weather ; for Apollo, against 
all right and justice, usually treats this beautiful district, alas I 
somewhat too harshly. Had the day been fine^ I believe Stirling 
Castle would have tempted the traveller to abandon all his farther 
travelling arrangements. But at last the rain descended, and drove 
us from this incomparable spectacle. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DRUMMONB CASTLfi. 

TKR. VALLEY OF STRATHMOKE — TRIUMPHAL ARCH IN A ROMAN CAMP^ 
THE MOTHER OF THE EMPRESS OP MOBOCOO^— PARISH S0B001.MASTBRS 
*"«-BIS€ONTVMT OF SCKITTISX SOBOOUf ABTRBB— *R>FUI«Am MWJCJkSrWfS nf 

■ «tDTJ,A2^»-*-«8ab GAELIC S*M»QTIJ^S AT VAR WITM THE BfiTOLXBiH — Sff^ 
CLINE OF THE GAELIC — INTRODUCTION OF SHEEP-FARMING AND EXPUL- 
SION OF THE COTTERS— THE ABOLITION OF THE CLANS — REMAINS OF 

' THE. CLANS — CLAN DRUMMOND — ORIGIN OF CLANS —THE GREED OP THE 
CAMPBELLS, THE IRE OF THE DRUMBfCyNDS, &C.-^*'A SCOTTISH BMEAB- 

- mASa^-^** BBVORR TVS PRESBTISRIK'^-^^ imORPSKni ISTS ▲NJ»IfQM^9)ETW[^» 
SJIQN1S3I9''— "THE SXTR^CK SBWrHERD •*—" COLLIES '',-r-^UEIU( YICTQBJ14 
AND ISRUMMOND CASTLE — DEER-STALKING — ARMS QF T^E DRUMMONDS 
DUNSINNANE HILL — STRATH AIJTD GLEN — STRATHMORE AND GLEN- 
MORE — ENGLISH GARDENING — PARK OF DRUMMOND CASTLE — BNGLIS9 

TANCT f&B. FLOWERS ORANGES, LAURELS, AND HBATK0-^THE VVW» 

AND F1R9 OF TBB FARS^-^OOTFIBH QARI^SHERS — StCOlTISBC SNUys-lWlJU 

I took leave of my Stirling friend, and sought refuge under the 
roof of ny travelling hii^ tbe post- chaise, in company with my 
courteous Presbyterian friend, and drove the aame evening througl^ 
tb^ beautiful valley of Strathmore, to visit the gardens attac]iied to 
^e castle of the Drumraond family. The roadie ^t fir&t, led along 
AU^dale> at ibe foot of the Ochil HiUs,, and by the villages ot 
Licoiojpl and Dunblane. Six mUes beyon4 Dunblane we passed 
Ml old Eomea eocft m fMH<jnt» perhaps the £iaes.t and most perfect 
of j|8 kind ia Sc^tlancl* It is 1,000 feet in length, and 900 u\ 
bMadlh, and 19 surrounded by a tbreefqld defence of walls anc( 
4feQche9< It is called AgricoWs Camp» and was constructed by 
ll^jt genecal in the year 83» for 20,000 of his soldiers. Cat^l^ 
ibiw ffoae on the grass-covered walls and enclosure ; and in one 
9t the still distinguishable Qntra»Lces, a small triumphal archway^ 
adosned with branches^ wns erected in honour of our Germai^ 
Prince Albert. This doorway exactly faces the Highlands, and 
po donbt Agricola frequently passed under similar triumphal 
fMibe^ he¥e» oa returning from h,i^ successful invasions. JjJqt^ 
hmg^ age» Ftince Albert entered here? on a peaceful examination 
of this aqene oiF ancient warlike tumult. 

. From.- this Iloman camp to Prummond Castle stretcher a lev^ 
4i»tfiet» called the Muir of Ochil ; and on this n^oor, in a hollow, 
pteod^ and porha^a stil} stands, a little hut. This hut, Mv. 
ChjHBbereicsUteS) was occupied thirty years ago by an old woman. 
aefifwioniy called th^ <' Mother of the l^^mpress of Morocco.' 
Sax^ w seventy y^ars ago, \,h^ ifLWght^r of this woman, on her 
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Toyage to America, was captured, along with many other emi- 
grants from Scotland, by a corsair, made a slave, and brought to 
the harem of the Emperor of Morocco, and so gained his affec- 
tions, that he raised her to the dignity of one of his wives. When 
empress, she entered into a correspondence with her relatives in 
Scotland, and in this way the matter became well known. The 
two sons she had by the emperor afterwards applied for the assist- 
ance of England to support their pretensions, inasmuch as they 
were of British blood by the mother s side. 

Not far from Drummond Castle is the little village of MuthilL 
As my reverend friend resided in this neighbourhood, I deter- 
mined to remain here for the night, and found, in a little inn, eveiy 
requisite comfort,<— an agreeable, communicative, old hostess, a 
comfortable cleanly room, a bed half an acre in size, a» is gene- 
rally the case in England, and milk, whisky, porridge, warau 
brose, — in short, everything of the best that one can wish for in 
Scotland. But I found that all these good things only satisfied 
my mouth, and left the head and heart unprovided, so I took my 
way to the house of the village schoolmaster, whom I found all 
alone, sitting by the fireside, and who hospitably invited me to 
spend the evening with him. 

Village schoolmasters are a class of men whom the traveller, de-^ 
sirous of information, will, in no country, venture to neglect. They 
stand on the extreme limits of the cultivated classes ; and of those 
who can think, and reflect, and reason, are found nearest the rural 
population of the country. All their knowledge of the people ami 
their manners they have at first hand ; just as foresters, hunteii^ 
fishermen, and farmers have their knowledge of the animals, and 
plants, and climates of a country, from personal observation. The 
village teacher is generally a little treasury of information respect* 
ing the peoplei and of all the local details of his neighbourhood^ 
the manners of the villagers, and so forth, which is seldom to be 
found in clergymen, occupying: a much larger sphere of action. 
The ethnographist and statistician may, if he proceed critically to 
work, draw largely from the caskets of the village schoolmaster; 
and could these only be all brought together, from wherever Aej 
exist, an immense mass of valuable information would be collected; 

In my learned friend I discovered a most instructive companion'. 
For I found in him, as I afterwards did in many of his colleagues, 
a worthy and well-informed man. His room was clean and com*' 
fortable, and, more th«n this, elegantly arranged; and while I 
silently compared his dwelling with those of our schoolmasters in 
Saxony, I discovered a wide difference, and wondered that Scot- 
land, who, in the middle of the last century, could easily reckon ber 
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ew comfortably situated teachen, had made such progress in so 
short a time. 

I expressed my joyful surprise at this, and he said he was quite 
contented with his situation. But, on the whole, great dissatisfac- 
tion prevails among the parish schoolmasters of Scotland, on ac« 
count of the small salaries they receive. I remarked that the 
same complaint existed among our German schoolmasters, and for 
the same reason. ^' How high are their salaries ?" he inquired. 
'* They are various/' I answered ; "some have indeed 100 and 
even 150 dollars, but many have only fifty dollars, and some even 
Jess than this." 

** How many pounds make a dollar?" he asked. 

'* Seven dollars make a pound/' I said. 

« And fifty dollars are about— ?" 

" Seven pounds I" 
^ ** What ?" he exclaimed in astonishment, and springing from 
his chair, " seven pounds salary for a teacher?" 

" Yes, indeed, seven pounds," I said : <♦ how much have you 
tfien ?" 

"I know none in Scotland less than from £40 to £oO. But 
the average income of a schoolmaster is from £70 to £80, and 
some have upwards of £150." 

« What ?" I exclaimed, in turn astonished ; and springing from 
my seat, we stood confronting one another, a wonder-stricken 
pair : «<£150 make 1,050 dollars I With such a revenue a Ger- 
man baron would be satisfied I And this is what your schoolmasters 
grumble at?'' 

** Yes," he said, '< we complain. But then consider how dear 
everything is among us. Jamaica coffee two shillings a pound, 
Tsw sugar eightpence a pound, chocolate still dearer, and tea far 
from cheap ; then how dear are good beef and pork, plums and 
paddings, and everything else ?"^ 

* We have given this dialogue as we find it narrated by our author ; but 
we hope we shall not be considered as detracting from the general accuracy 
of Mr. Kohl's details, by expressing our belief that he has, in this instance 
at least, either been imposed upon by his informant, or has exhibited one of 
the aiost prominent ** lights and shadiows of Scottish character" through the 
medium of his own imagination, rather than in the simple garb of truth. The 
learned schoolmaster of Muthill may, indeed, be conversant with ** plums and 
puddings," and similar dainties equally unknown in the more humble fare of 
a majority of his brethren ; but if so, he is a rara avis of his species — equally 
rare, indeed, with those who can boast of salaries of ** upwards of £150." 
The generality of Scottish parochial schoolmasters would, we believe, like 
Goldsmith's village preacher, deem themselves 

** Passing rich on forty pounds a year,*' 
and too many of them never receive one half of that amount. A more useful 
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. '< Y«% indbedL" I mplkcl, IesMltin|^ mjMtf^ "^ Ihtt h rmy Urn^' 
But then, I thought to myself, our schoolmasters are ootttenteA Ui 
they. haM oaly brad is th0 houaei» There W been alwagra, also, 
a great oomphant among the niaisters of Scotland aAKMftt tha 
smallnesa of their stipends ; for the reformers, who deatioyed tha 
abbeys and doisters, allowed all their wealth and revcnwea to kXk 
wto the hands of laymcm» and have never since, in sj^ of all 
their endeavours^ been able to get anything coasiderable ba^. 
Bttt I am sure thai none of our village preachars would betxere 
they had any reason to complain, if they had only as great aa 
income as the worst paid of these ministers in Scotland. The 
smallest stipend I heard of was £150 a yeaiv besidea a manse and 
glebe. In the Scottish establishment, there ase o^her saeh rich 
clergymen, nor so poor vicars and curates, as are to be net mth 
in the English. 

It is well known that popular education has made okoch pro- 
gress in Scotland ; and my friend iB&rined me, that, ia his cUa* 
tirict, the greatest sieal prevailed among the people to learn some* 
thing themselves, and also to afford a good education to their 
chUdren. It does not require constraint to oblige Uie people to 
send their children to school* and my friend greatly wondered 
when I told him this was the case in Germany. He said they aU 
aetnt their children volnntarily, and that it waa regarded shavoful 
in any one not to send his children to school : indeed, it ne?w 
entered into the thoughts of any one not to do sOb << The peopkii^' 
ha said, "would aerer fall in with any such coaMstr/unt* whW6 
would be the certain means of rendering both the school and. ^dn* 
vi$^n disagreeable to them." Of course, bo spoke princi|Mi)ly. of 
the Lowlands^ ufioa whose boundaries we then were* In tl^ Hi^^ 
lands, the Gaelic language is a great obstacle to. the ipt^oductiqn 
cf a good education, which is only carried upon the wing^ of tlia 
Norm anno- Saxon language. In this; language alone is aU Ufe, 
movement, and activity written and conceived. It is the language 
of the cultivated. It is impossible that two languages and two 
literatures can flourish together in the same country. The on? 
mnst supplant tbe other, — and that rather the powerful Engliak 
than the feeble Gaelic; and all that may be done by Celtic socie^ 
ties and Highland patriots will not preserve it from complete min. 
Indeed, one must wish, for a hundred reasons, that this, however 

and iutelligent, but at the same time a more scurvilj remunerated body of m^ 
does not exist ; and for every one of their number whom Mr. Kohl or his Mat- 
hill schoolmaster can produce with a salary of Hfty pounds a year, nmnbecs 
may be found who do not receive twenty, including salary, fees, and gratuities 
of every descriptiQtt.--^TRANs. 
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tMlaBehofy^ efttcnniiMkliea of the Celtk lasigoage ahould iakm 
fhto^ at soon as poMible.. It appears, in ^t, that eren now the 
Bnriiah is vapidly supplaiitiDg it« My friead naoied several gl^M 
itt, Uie adjattung parisU of Comf te^ which ia situated in the High<» 
lmid% where> foity yean ago» the Gaelic was aknost universaUji 
spoken^ and where now the Eeglish is the general language. In 
stthaequent parts of my journey I found many similar examplesy 
of a freshly rooted-out Gaelic tongue. When we consider the 
antiquity^ of the Germanic race and language in Scotland, and 
that the Gaelic had never a written language to support it. It is 
indeed a perfect miracle that it should have so long sustained the 
attacks of the German. Even Tacitus informs us that the Cale* 
doniana (in the Lowlands) were a Germanic race I What wars 
may not these Lowlanders have carried on with the Highlanders, 
before the time of the Romans I The victorious fields gained by 
the Germanic Danes and Norwegians over these Celtic High- 
landers afterwards; and then the long development of Saxon 
settlements in the Low lands*"- which happened here> as in England 
— roombining with the previously existing Germanic elements^ must 
have formed an extraordinary power against the Celts. And yet 
it has required our utmost might, aided by hornbooks and school* 
booAiSy joumalS} newspapers, literary weapons of every description, 
and all the power of our thousand-armed age besides, to lay hold 
(m the old Gaelic by the root> and lift it lairly out of the saddle. 
And now it will not be long before the Gaelic tongue is com- 
pletely extemiiaated in every glen and ben. 
. ' The improvements in agriculture, and the introduction of sheep* 
frruing, have very much contributed to this victory of the English 
in. the Highlands, and, with many others» these date from the 
middle of the last century* Formerly, many small cotters wove 
sfigMeaed about in the glens, who cultivated, as in Ireland, small 
pieces of g^round among the mosses and rocks> for their oaten 
hiead, and grazed a few lean cattle upon miserable patches of 
pasture. In recent times, many of these remote glens have been- 
clenjred of their inhabitants, sometimes by force. In ancient times, 
when clanship was in being, the riches of a chief were estimated 
by the number of his retainers, and one of these small cotters was 
always of some value to his chief, even if he knew how to support 
iumself. But after the dissolution of clanship, the chiefs wete 
obliged to look for other sources of income. They therefor^ 
pushed aside these small ootlers, who brought them nothing in, 
and who< could no longer serve them with their persons, and drove 
them from their miserable little farms, which they turned into 
sheep-walks. In the meantime, manufsctures were awakening in 
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the cities of Scotlandi commerce was stirriBg in her harbours, andl 
in the larger crop-producing districts a better system of agrieuldire 
was established, which not only maintained a greater number oi 
individuals, but brought more labour into use. The Highlanders^ 
driven from their solitary mountain dwellings by the sheep, found 
employment on these farms, and in the seats of commerce and in- 
dustry ; the scattered population of the country became more eon* 
centrated in towns and cities ; and even this circumstance has eon* 
tributed much to the victorious progress of the English language^ 
and to the civilization of Scotland in general. 

The abolition of the Highland clans gave birth in Scotland to a 
new and luxurious spring, whose blossoms are now ripening into 
the fairest fruit. This spring, indeed, arose in storms of violence 
and bloodshed. The dragoons of Cumberland, whose devasta- 
tions in Scotland are so well known, marked its commencement ; 
and in 1746, vvhen the last insurrection in favour of the Stuarts 
had been crushed, its influence began to be felt. All the claoa 
were dispersed by the English ; and one, which had always been 
conspicuous for irs unbridled wildness and ferocity, the clan Mac 
Gregor, was entirely proscribed. Many of the Mac Gregors— 
the well-known Rob Roy was a Mac Gregor — were shot, hung, 
and otherwise killed, and it was ordered that, in future, no Mae 
Gregor should be allowed to exist. The veiy name was forlnd* 
den. The Mac Gregors fled in all directions, hid themselves^ 
and disguised their names. Some went over to the Campbells, 
and took their name ; others to the Drummonds, and called themk 
selves Drummonds. In this village of Muthill, as the school- 
master informed me, there are several living at the present day, 
who were Mac Gregors, although they have adopted other names. 
There are some, in modern times, who have again taken the old 
name of Mac Gregor ; but there are also several who use a doulile 
name : thus there is one who always subscribes himself ** Jamer. 
Drummond," but who is known among his family and friends by 
the name of " James Mac Gregor." 

Remains of the clans still exist. And although the abolition of 
the clans naturally led to the dispersion of many over the world, 
who were formerly settled in one district ; and although there is 
not a place in Scotland where we may not find Mac Gregors, Mac 
Phersons, and other clansmen , amongst the inhabitants ; yet they 
are not so entirely effaced, that we do not discover certain dis-* 
tricts, in which certain clan^names are the most prevalent and usuaL 
Indeed, there are still several glens, where the ancient clan^name 
may be found belonging to the greater number of the inhabitants. 
Thus, in the district where I now found myself, most of the people 
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i)Oi<e the name of Drummond, and are descendants of members of 
that old and celebrated clan, which, after that of Stuart, was one 
of the most important and considerable in the whole county of 
Perth. The head, or ehief^ of the Drummonds, or, as he is called 
in Gaelic, CeaUy* (pronounced and written Ken, by the English,) 
this *^ Cean Drummatich" (the head of the Drummonds) was at 
the same time Earl of Perth. Since the year 1716, this lofty title 
has been what is called an << extinct peerage," or a <' forfeited title*" 
He was deprived of it on account of his adherence to the Stuarts. 
But by many the Drummonds are still called «* the noble family 
of Perth ;'* and there is still a Drummond who claims and repre- 
sents this title. Scotland has more of these dormant titles than 
England ; Ireland more than Scotland. 

The chief of Clan Drummond always resided at Drummond 
Castle, near Muthill. The male line of this leading stem is ex- 
tinct, and the surviving heiress was Clementina Drummond, who 
married Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England. When the Queen of England, on her journey, 
visited here, this English lord, the **Ccan Drummatich," mar- 
shalled the Drummonds, in their clan-tartan, (which is red, green, 
and blacky under his banner, to greet her Majesty. The mother 
of James- 1.) Queen Anna fiella« was also a Drummond. 

The Drummonds of Castle Drummond are the chief of that 
name. But besides this, there are several other distinguished 
£imilies who bear the name of Drummond, as the " Drummonds 
of Strathallan," the ^* Drummonds of Comrie," the *^ Drummonds 
of Blair-Drummond," the «« Drummonds of Hawtbornden," the 
<* Drummonds of Keltie," and the *' Drummonds of Kinnoul.*' 
These, however, are the <' Cadets,*' or younger branches of the 
great stem, the Drummonds of Dmmmond Castle, who shot off 
fiom the chief family. Several of the Drummonds are still 
Seottish peers, and the name belongs to the greatest families in 
the kingdom, as the Earls of Kinnoul and Stratballan. Besides 
these noblemen, there are many commoners of the name of 
Dnnnmond. In London, there is a celebrated banker of that 
name. I met with several Dr. Drummonds in England, and abont 
Corarie there is a crowd of formers of the same name. I have 
tboa given my readers a brief view of one such entire Scottish 
cfanr. ' As all these Dnimmonds have the same family name, so 
they all bear the sane arms* Before the introduction of simames 
MBO armorial bearings^ says Robertson, the clans were everywhere 
liitltitguisbed by some eemmoB appellation, either patronymical or 

* One of the kings of Scotland, Malcolm III., was also called " Ceaa 
liolir,'' the great heai, or chief nobleman. 
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local. Bvt when these became common, the defleeiidMits sad 
relations of every chieftain assumed the same name and arms widi 
him ; other yassals were proud to imitate their <raample, and by 
d^rees they were communicated to all who held of the Baans 
superior. Thus clansbips were formed ; and in a generatioii or 
two that oonsanguinity, which was at first imaginaTy, was believed 
to be real. An artificial union was converted into a natural one : 
men willingly followed a leader whom they regarded both as the 
superior of their lands, and the chief of their bloody and served hira^ 
not only with the fidelity of vassals, but with the affection of friends* 
Not far from the district in which the Dnimmonds ruled, and 
still rule, is the country of the Campbells, into which I entered a 
few days afterwards. Both the Drummonds and the Campb^ifi, 
that good man^ Maxton of Caltoguey, mentioned evefy momtng 
in his prayers, as follows : — 

" Prom the greed of the Campbells, 
From the ire of the Drumtnoads, 
Pnun the pride of the Graliaais, 
From the wind of the Mmays, 
Good Lord deliver us V* 

• Next morning, at nine o'clock, I went to visit my friend the 
preacher. In England, such invitations to breakfast oiiten occuv^ 
while we cannot well receive company at this meid, as we take it 
so early, just when we get out of bed. But in England, wbnea 
person breakfasts about nine or ten o'clock, he has often a numerous 
assembly. In Scotland, again ^ a break&st is quite another afiiir^ 
First, famiiy worship is longer, and more solemaly conducted, than 
in England. Then, as concerns the fare, meat is not sa abun- 
dantly set forth ; but, instead, fish ^sweetmeats, and pafitxy play 
an important part. Fish we seldom miss at w Scottish break&st; 
and I must confess I find this^dish, particularly as it is cooked in 
Scotland, without piquant sauces, and merely .broiled on the 
gridiron, somewhat insipid at first taste. Inconceivably iii8i[dd, 
ako, are the so-called *^ barley scones*" These «re flat» reimii 
cakes^ prepared of barley-meal and water, and which appeao' ito 
havd searc^y seen the fire, even at a distance, for the doagh w so 
raw, that one has the meal sticking among his teeth* To com* 
peusate for this, I found the honey as sweet and pleasant in ^Ikds 
northern conntry, as in any the richest flowering lukd* The good 
man informed me that the siraimer hadbaen so miiid and dry that 
his bees had swarmed twicey*^an occarrence that aeldom hapipeiii* 

• There was. at breakfast with ua a young man,, a selalioa of tiie 
minister, who told me he wiis then << before the Presbytery.;*' that 
is, he had completed his studies, lusd was waiting to |»e ]ica(i8i^ tur 
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|MWMioh> As ureil as I eould malc« out, my friend was an " Anil- 
patronage maa«" or« as the Scots also say, a " Non-<iiitrusioni8t/' 
The latter party-name arises out of the contentioiis in the kirk of 
Scotland already alluded to, where the patron or secular magiatrate 
i»irutk€ a Buaister upon a pariah or congregation, whether it will 
or not Those who assert this right of the patrons are* on the 
other hand, called <* Patronage men ' and << Intrusion ists." To the 
Don-intnisionists, however, belong many ministers who are not so 
vehemently opposed to lay patrons and the secular power, and 
whoy on this account, are called '' Moderates.'" A third name ler 
their opponents is, lastly, that of *' Evangelicals," hecauae they 
appeal to the.gospel for pit>of8 of the independence oif the *' Scoittish 
Apostolical and Miasiunary Church/' The term " Highflyeis" 
is merely a nickname, bestowed upon some of the more zealous ol 
the evangelicals. There are, moreover as we have already stated, 
two church parlies who occur throughout the entire history of 
Scotland for the last three hundred years. The evangelicals of the 
present day are the children's children of the covenanters opposed 
lo James ; as these covenanters, again, were the followers and 
imitators of the children of Israel, who, in defence of their religioo 
mider dangerous circumstances, entered iiUo a *< coveoaat" with 
one another, b^ond the Red Sea. 

After break&st we set out on foot, on a visit to Drummond 
Castle, sitauited a few jdailee off. The weather was glorious, the 
magnificent bills surrounded the plain we were crossing, and there 
barked and firisked about us a right poetical dog* The " Colly" 
(a sheep-^og) had been present^ to my friend, the miniater, by 
the Ettrick Shepherd, a little before his death. These Scottish 
ooliiea 8i« pioverbial in Great Britain for their sagacity and other 
fine qualities. They have long hair, a hushy tail, a sharp counter 
nance, and a gieyisb colour ; and are celebrated in the poems of 
the Ettviek Shepherd, by whom our colly had beea reared. Hogg 
was a sihepheid in Ettrick, on the borders of Scotland, wheve he 
Imd, and died in the year 1835, on a small &rm which he had 
rent-free from the Duke of Buccleuch. His poems are well knoAm 
inficotland, although not so prfced and famed as those of the great 
Caledonimi poet, Burns, who likewise sprang from the olai« of 
peasants, andeontinued therein to his death. 

♦* At half two o'clock* '---Bn Englishman would say <* half paat 
ene^'^ wfcite the Scots, who ha«e reUiued many old Saien e*- 
presnons, say, evea as we fiawnww would, ** half 4wo o'clock'*^ 
wearrivad at tha bonadfiriea of the park, aod proceeded along a 
woody path, whieh in-s^me parts formed a kind of ^am betweaa 
two lieii to the ancient #eajb qf the DrttmnftoiKi*. 
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When Queen Victoria signified to her chamberlain, its present 
possessor, that she would pay his residence a visit in the course of 
her journey, he was rather alarmed, and assured her Majesty that 
his castle was nothing more than an old shooting* box, and scarcely 
fit for the reception of such an illustrious guest. But the queen and 
her husband were not to be thus prevented from visiting and spend- 
ing a few days in this remote but beautiful and romantic part of the 
country, at the very entrance of the Highlands. They had not^ 
indeed, gone to Scotland to enjoy the comforts and luxuries of 
i"oyalty, which they could command in abundance at home. They 
arrived here on a Saturday, about seven o'clock in the evening, 
and left the charming spot on the Tuesday following. As it was 
formerly the custom, on the visit of a monarch to one of his 
Scottish subjects, for the clansmen to be drawn out in their 
uniform, as a body-guard, it was repeated upon this occasion. 
The owner of the castle had clad his Drummonds in their old 
colours and tartans, and they were placed in the castle, as a body- 
guard to the queen and her husband. On Monday the chief held 
a " Clan-show," — so my friend called the review of the clansmen ; 
and afterwards a great deer-hunt was prepared for Prince Albert. 
The deer-hunts of Scotland are as celebrated in Great Britain ai 
those of Ireland. In England, there are only a few of these noble 
deer. This hunt is called << deer*stalking." For as the rough and 
rugged glens, which the deer inhabit, are inaccessible to a buuta- 
man with horse and hound, he must hunt on foot, in the same way 
as the chamois is stalked in the Tyrol. In Cooper's novel i& 
*' The Smugglers,*' there is an interesting and lively representation 
of a deer-stalking. 

On one of the gates, leading to the gardens, were displayed the 
arms of the Drummonds;— -three red stripes on a shield of ^gold, 
Supported by two men armed with clubs, and underneath, the 
motto of the clan — *« Gang warily,"— one of the many remariuible^ 
old Scottish mottoes, so characteristic of mountaineers, and which 
would be equally as appropriate for foxes and wolves, as for the arms 
of Highland chieftains, and occupiers of these mountain strongholds* 

The rugged rocks upon which Drummond Castle staids, have 
apparently been made level, to afibrd room for the different parts 
of the building. On a steep and elevated part of the rock are ther 
ruins of the ancient castle, in which the Drummonds, when Ettris 
of Perth, resided ; and upon these ruins the standard of the family 
was planted, to do honour to the illustrious guests. The owner^ 
however, had arranged some apartments in the modem part of the 
cttstle for the use of his visitors. From the wings of the ne«r 
castle there is a beautifal prospect over the Loi«hitids ^ Perth 
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n the distance we could see distinctly the conical hill of Dunsin- 
Aaiie, not far from Perth. What would not many a young Geiman 
mind, inspired by the reading of Shakspeare's or Schiller s Macbeth, 
giTe to be able to look upon Dunsinnane even at a distance. My 
companions told me that a great stone still points out the grave of 
one who was slain by a man not born of a woman. It is now 
called " the lang man s grafif." King Malcolm's troops appear 
to have used up Birnam Wt)od in storming Macbeth's intrench- 
Baent. At all events, it is no longer to be seen. 

I was permitted some enchanting peeps into Stratheam, Strath- 
more, and several neighbouring Highland glens. No Scotsman 
has been able to give me a strict definition of the distinction made 
between a strath and a glen. I believe, however, the chief dis* 
tinction is this : by strath is understood a long, wide, deep, and 
level part of the country, stretching to a considerable distance 
between the sides of two pretty remote mountain chains ; and by 
a glen, a small, narrow valley. Straths, as long tracts of country 
between lofty hills, often partake of an uneven and hilly nature. 
In this respect, straths are distinguished from " Carses," which 
mean a perfectly flat alluvial district, in the neighbourhood of rivers 
and bays. These carses are sometimes called ♦« Polders," a name 
which signifies the same in the north of Germany. 

The most remarkable strath in Scotland is that flat district we 
have already described as being situated between the Grampians 
and the Stirling chain of hills, and which extends right across 
Scotland. The name « Strathmore" is often applied to the whole; 
but in a restricted sense it denotes that part which lies to the east 
of Perthshire, on both sides of the Tay. Parallel to Strathmore 
in the south, runs Glenmore in the north of Scotland, or as it is 
called in fall, « Glen-more-nan-Albin," (the Great Glen of Albin, 
or Scotland,) dividing the country in straight cleft, filled with the 
waters of Loch Ness, Loch Lochy, and Loch Linnhe^ and through 
which the Caledonian canal passes. 

« We like to assist nature as much as possible, but it must not 
be seen," remarked the gardener of Dmmmond Castle, as we^ 
deieended the lordly rocky terrace that leads from the court of the- 
castle to the gardens. And certainly this is very true. The- 
English have brought the art of gardening to the highest degree 
Qf perfection ; and yet, as an art, where the whole is as artificial as^ 
poniblei they have made everything appear as natural as possible.. 
Tlus is ike triumph of art, where the whole is art, and yet the whole 
ehall appear to be nature. Most of the trees in the park had k^en 
planted and tended by the gardener, and yet it appeared as if 
nature had carelessly and accidentolly scattered them here and 

7 
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theve: 'the very turf was in a graact part «rtiicMil> and y^l it 
appeared aa if spread by the fairies tbemselTev for their moouUghl 
cnncea ; even the ponds in the park were artificial, and jet could 
not be told from natural lakes. The ify that climbed the dark 
rock of the castle, the yew trees on the various steps of the terrace 
spreading out their thatch-like btanches^^all had been ordered 
by the hand of art, and still appeared as if they had been for ever 
the free children of the wood. 

The flower-garden was the most remaorkaUe of the whoLs, for 
here some plants are brought to a degree of perfection that is sel- 
dotti to be seen anywhere else, — I mean the heaths* Thia gacdM 
lies on an entirely level and broad piece of ground, between the 
eastle and a hilly part of the park, and commaiids a deUghdU 
view of the majestic park trees, and the eastle, with ita ivy-trd» 
lised walls. The plan of the garden may be called a patriotic 
Scottish one. The principal walks cross it in form of a St. Aot- 
drew's cross, and between them are the flower-beds and the 
^rubs, like the jewels of the order, whilst other walks run round 
it to imitate the ribbon. On a pillar, in the centre of the garden, 
are sixty sun^dials^ placed in as many different positions. And 
out of the shrubberies peep several statues of Spring, Summer, 
Bacchus, Pomona, Winter, &c. It is only in their flowei^gardens 
that the English indulge themselves in such little devices^ and 
what the gardener said about nature and art did not in the least 
apply to this part of the grounds. It seemed to me, indeed, as if 
the garden at Drummond Castle was everywhere an imitation of an 
Italian garden. I was sorry I did not inquire whether the idea. of 
the garden had not been derived from Italy. Several northero 
shrubs were cut like orange trees ; others, as the holly, took the 
pyramidal form of cypresses, as if it were intended to bring to 
memory the Southern plants, which cannot bear this northern 
'cHroate. 

The *' standard flowers'' of the garden^ as the gardener called 

them, are roses^ of which there is here a magnificat ^pla^r. A 

particular kind, the ^ Madame Desprey," was produced, or, as 

the gardener said, *< worked here." Most of the roses here, and 

in Great Britain generally, are of the tree kind, not, as among as, 

of the bush kind. The iairest and greatest varieties have always 

'be«i, and still are, obtained bete from France, throafh' the Ldo- 

•dfon <* nuraerytnen." The import of fiower^eeds Jtom GenuH^ 

-is also larse. Asters and stock-grllyfioirevS) io paidealar, cone 

tdlpost •xcl«9i'»»iy from^ Gevnany. They psfy twelve shiUnigaf ibr 

anouBoev ateost as mueh as if they were weighed .against^ §oU. 

-Many bulbous roots are bt'ought frm BollaMl te» Ldadba^ io&m 
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irbevice tliey ftre* sent to 'Edinffmrgb, and thetice again to f hedcf 
Hi^lafid gardefis. Holland, m tbis Yespect> is still imporfftAt. 
Dahlias and Georginas aife now the rage in every garden in the 
world. The gardener told nie they had about 6,000 of thes^ 
A^wers herO) d>nd he bad observed that all fhe Georginas that c&me 
horn Gerhiany had larger flox^eris and continued longer in bloom ^ 
&«tt that the English had the fullest flower. Orainge trees cannot 
fee grown in the open air here, because, even in the finest part of 
li»e season, they have always to fear ei teiV tttghts of frost. What 
ati' interesting' scale there is in the cultivation of these plants I Ift 
Bfetlm, they may be left in tbe open air in the summer months ; 
in Dresdmi, a HttTe longer, hm they miist be iii well-protefefed 
pots. In the north of Itafy, they may be lefi ont all the year, bu€ 
i^y must still be covered in the winter months. In the south ol 
Italy and Spain, we first leave them entirely to their own care. 
If the orange must here be nursed with such care, the laurel, on 
the contrary, bears exposure well. We saw a laurel a century 
old, that was allowed to erawl up the rocks like an enormous 
dnake. 

The other standard flowers in the garden are the heaths, already 
mentioned, which here attain a most luxurious growtb. The 
principal walks are lined with them, and their splendid red flowers 
contrast beautifully with the green walks. 1 say, **'the green 
walks," for they are covered externally with a short velvety turf, 
and Site t&v from being the least curfosity in the garden^ The 
Bfigli^ are the only people rn the world who never forget, in their 
domestic arrangements, how tender and ticklish we men are onf 
fbe soles of th^e^ feet, arid who everywhere take this into consi^era- 
tkm. I have heard of an Englishman- who could so little endmre 
the barfe flows of fhe Cotatinent^ that> whenever be etitered et 
toom iti Fi^Me or Germany, h* was prepared with a rug or ai 
pkfte of carpet) to place ttndefr hi^ feei ; and wheh he coM ge^ 
at nothing eke, Avade use of M iSffne-cioth, Above all things, hi 
tbeir gardens, th«y like A ^ok #^lk to tread npon, and I can ente^ 
itii6 this feeling cempldtely.- Herice they have the finest gpad»* 
j^ot^ Imaginable^ on which the grass is kept so^ short and close 
that it may be compared to the woi&l in a Brussels carpet. Th^ 
gjMife-*^lot^ in Ofir gsirdens are geilerally forbidden ground^ as the 
^t&g grass is grow* oiiiir% for eowi add goats^ and not for hama^ 
b«lb|»: I« English gtt»d»n8, peTsoM walking geberaily use ih^ 
gHESlr-»ptof|r)i tlie gifav^-vh^ being quite deserted. Only when 
l^gtm y dam^' d» Hsiif iifee t?iv» ktiter. In onr witlks we tak# 
a«tiMf<^lfb«bl^ iiri^ooiing Ottt fhtt< griisi. In Eng^h g&r^hS 
iflflMB^ as Ms' fhe eAs^ aft DmaMMoMi GasHey the gyag9 ifi allowed 
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to grow strong, and b tended with care^ so that in the pathwtyt 
ereiiy a short, beautiful carpet prevails. The grass was kept so 
short, and was hence so strong, th^t it was possible to walk upon 
it even in rainy weather. 

A beautiful appearance have the firs of an English park, with 
their rich full boughs, and lower branches falling upon the green 
sward. I know not whether this is a peculiarity of the climate and 
the tree, or whether, as I conjecture, it is the result of art. Our 
German firs have generally the lower branches broken off or 
withered, and the branches first begin to spread out about the 
middle of the tree, which has consequently a mutilated appear- 
ance. But, in English parks, the lower branches fall gracefully,i 
and sweep the ground like a lady's or peacock's train. The pyn* 
mid of the fir is thus complete, and its whole form appears to arise 
from the turf. There are many things in an English garden for 
which one obtains, for the first time, a proper eye. It is observ- 
able, that, although Scotland is neither absolutely nor even pro- 
portionally so rich in gardens as England, still many English gar- 
dens are under the care of Scotsmen. The Scots are greatly 
valued as gardeners in England. An Englishman of the middle, 
or even the end of the last century, if he could arise from his 
grave, would be struck with no small amazement at the ^ea^ a^* 
vances the " barbarous Scots" have made in such a very\ short 
time. " No nation in Europe has made such progress as iScot* 
land," the English usually say. My gardener, to whom I regleated 
this aloud, thereupon pointed over the fences of the park, an^ said 
that the reason was to be found in the fields beyond. The 
ordinary improvements in agriculture had put the garden 
everything else into motion. " For, sir/' he continued, ^< o 
troduce science upon a farm, and it will soon penetrate to 
heart of the nation." ** Indeed^" I remarked, " I find your gwti 
charming 5 and your master. Lord Willoughby, must be a v 
modest man when he calls his seat merely an old * shooting bo 
and I cannot conceive how your Queen should so soon have 
such a glorious country." ^* Yes, but her time was limited ; 
then, having a mother's care about her," he continued ; ^* she le 
the bairns behind her in England." 

In a room of the old castle I was shown the armourland uni 
forms, which the proprietor of the castle had provide<K^^^ ^ 
clansmen, to act as body-guard to the Queen» The uqifbl^m 
the Highland costume, already described, to which apper(ained|| 
as ancient Scottish weapons, a long straight sword, bearing $> nn-^ 
gnlar resemblance to the Roman sword, aad called a ** clavn^y'* 
• battle axet and a sm^U round shield. But the moit cunous ^ 
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|)oiutmeiii of the whole, was a brilliant " anuff-mull/' worn on the 
oceasion by the leader of the corps, and which properly belongs to 
the fall Highland dress. It plays a more important part in Scot- 
land than any other country I know of. The mull is a long wind- 
ing ram*s horn. The horn terminates in a spiral, which is com- 
monly ornamented with a silver thistle, made by some of the 
£unous goldsmiths of Perth, and the lid is in most cases adorned 
with a beautiful cairngorm. As its form is one the most incon- 
venient imaginable for the finger, a few little silver instruments, 
^tached to the mull by a silver chajn, perform its offices,— a little 
hammeri to knock on the mull to loosen the snuff that may be 
sticking to the sides, a little spoon to take it out withal, a little 
;scraper to be used occasionally, a little silver-mounted hare's foot, 
to be used as a brush, and other articles of a similar nature. The 
whole is attached to the person with silver chains, and reminds 
one of the chiefs of a savage nation, to whose complete uniform, 
in like manner, a pipe belongs. It is singular that the Scots 
■should be the only people of Europe to make use of these prolix 
and trifling appendages. Snuff-taking, among other nations, is 
pretty similar, and altogether a simple operation. Only the Scot- 
jtish snuff-mull differs from every snuff-box in the world. Before 
the snuff shops in England, a Highlander is commonly placed. 
In his Highland dress, with a snuff-mull in his hand, as we some* 
limes place a sooty negro before our tobacco shops. 



CHAPTER vnr. 

CRIEFF. 

'T*IB POKT mallet — VAmOUS WATS OF WEARING THE PLAIB -- SHEP- 
• HraU>'s TARTAN — THE LAND OP THE MOUNTAIN AND FLOOD— THE TAT 
— HRBACH OP THE TAY. 

Here I took leave of my Drummond friends, and set out on 
foot,, through the noble and magnificent park, towards the little 
•town of Crieff. The day was still and fine. Not a breath was 
,stirring, and the only sound I heard was the quiet fall of the leaves, 
and here and there the rustle of a pheasant among the dry foliage. 
..A^nd so I arrived at Crieff, if not covered with flowers, covered 
.4it. least with the withered leaves and pine needles that fell every- 
where around me. 

Crieff is a comfortable little town, lying, like Drummond Castle, 
upon the borders of the Highlands, It is situated on the top of a 
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nttle hi!!, which, with another lying oppodite to k, ferHA one af^ 
the yarious gates into the Highlands. Fyotn this ffate the viiw 
Earn rashes firom the moantains down into (he pktfi* A fiuaMd 
Mac Gregor, but one who only dared to me the name in priTale, 
and who was publicly known by the name of Malleti tbe wall* 
known English poet, catne from one of the little heuaes of this 
place, where his father was an inrikeeper. It was market d«y 
when I arrived; and many individuals^ who bad been the beet 
friends of Sir Robert Peel, althongh recently their fnenikhip had 
been somewhat doubtful, — I mean the farmers ,-«^ were assembiecL 

All these farmers (fine-looking fellows some of thiem wete,} 
wore, over the French or usual European dress, a Scottish ptaid» 
the four-cornered woollen shawl I have already mentioned, audi 
which serves the Scotsman for cloak, great-coat, maekintoE^', 
furred-pelisse, and all. It is strange that the Scots, Hving in 86 
cold a climate, have not invented a warmer upper-garment. The 
Russians, Poles, and other nations, living in a far more southern 
latitude, wear thick bear-skins ; the Scots, on the contrary, lai^ 
stead of pelts and furs, use a loose four-cornered woollen cloth •; 
and, instead of under and upper hose, often no hose at all. Catt 
one comprehend such a contradiction ? And yet it is said every 
people are best acquainted with their own climate and countiy, 
and best know what is useful. The Scots, for this i«ason^ praise 
their plaid, and say, " it is very handy ;" for even in an instant 
they can wrap up the limb that is almost freezing, and make out 
of it what they like. When it blows on the left, they wrap it 
over the left shoulder ; when it storms on the right, they draw its 
woolly folds over the right : do they freeze all over, they drop its 
folds, and wrap themselves round and round in it, like a child in 
swaddling clothes ; and, again, do they find themselves too warm, 
they roll it together, lay it over the shoulders, and permit the loose 
ends to flutter under the arms. This, I say, is all very true, and 
would be all very good and to the point in a Spanish or Italian 
climate, where it would sometimes be available against the cold 
winds. But here, where one has to deal with Highland gales, 
1>eauty ought to be in some measure sacrificed to utility. 

It aflbrded me much pleasure to observe the various Ways in 
which the people fasten their plaid. The usual way is te throw 
it over the left shoulder, and to fasten the ends under the rigiif , 
rolling them round the arm, or otherwise concealing them. ■ The 
plaid seems as naturally to belong to the left should, as the 
sword does to the right hand, while the right arm, from the posi- j 
lion of the plaid, is thus left free and ready for action. On the ] 
pillar erected at Glasgow to Sir Walter Scott, and upmi which is 
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placed his statue, as large as life, the native artist, through a sin- 
gular oversight^ has put the plaid upon his right shoulder. I saw 
many well muffled up by throwing the plaid over both shoulders, 
and fastening it in such a peculiar way that it covered both back 
and breast, forming at the same time a girdle. 

In the hands of a dexterous daudy, the finest effects are pro- 
duced with the platd ; and in Edinburgh there are many of this 
class, who make it their study, and play as many manoeuvres with 
the plaid, as we, or even Spaniards themselves, do with the Spanish 
cloak. 

The plaids of my Crieff friends were til of a black and white 
square pattern Black and white is generally called <^ shepherd's 
tartan." I should think my readers are now sufficiently initiated 
into the mystery of the Scottish dress, to be able to distinguish the 
tartan from the plaid, which all Englishmen are not. Through- 
out Soodand, and in the north of England, the black and white 
tactan is common among shepherds and the people in general^ 
and is everywhere of pretty much the same pattern. The black 
and white checks are very small, and at a little distance the whole 
•appears of a greyish colour^ To the two classes of tartans als'eady 
mentioned^ — clan-tartans and fancy-tartans^^-we must add, th^^ 
;a third class, shepherd-tartans. 

Every step was a rich enjoyment in this <^ land of the mountain 
and flood," and not less so my journey from Crieff to Perth. Un- 
'Jike continental countries, where the mountains are generally in 
the interior, the mountaii>8 of Scotland are encompassed by the 
sea, and bays and hills are intermixed. Vulcan and Neptune rule 
in dose proximity. We again approached the sea, and the Frith 
of Tay, the latter coi^tituting the pride and joy of Scotland, ats 
the regal Shannon constitutes the pride and joy of Ireland. 

The Tay is the finest and largest river in the country, and oci- 
•cupies, in Scotland, the same place as the Shannon in Ireland, 
and the Severn in England. It rises in the Highlands, and at ilis 
mouth lies the flourishing town of Dundee, which, within ninety 
years, has risen from a fishing town to one of the most commercial 
cities in Europe, with a population of 70,000 inhabitants. Twice 
the Tay makes a breach through the mountains,— once at Dun- 
keld, and again in the Ocbil Hills, where Perth is situated ; and, 
lastly, where it narrows before discharging itself into the sea, lies 
the town of Dundee. 
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PERTi. * 

" PSRTH IS RATHER A HIGHLAND TOWN*' " THE FAIR CITY" — SCONE— 

THE mCHES OF PERTH — " GET VP AN EXCITEMENT*' — TBB NORTH INCH 
— SCOTCH B0T8 AND THE NEGRO BOB— SCOTTISH IDIOMS—" BONNt" 
— THE SOUTH INCH — GERMANS IN WARFARE WITH THE CELTS OP 
ENGLAND — THE SCOTTISH HORATII AND CURIATII — THE CLANNISH 
SPIRIT — CURLING — CURLING GROUND — CURLING PONDS — CURLING CLUBS 
— NORTH AMERICAN CURLERS — CURLING SONGS — GOLFING ^PROHIBI- 
TION OF GOLF — GOLF-BALLS — CLUBS OR KOLBEB — RULES AND USAGES 
OF GOLF — THE LEADING MEN — A DIFFICULT CASE — ZEAL OF GOLF 
FLAYERS — GOLDSMITHS OF PERTH — CAIRNGORMS — HIGHLAND BROOCHES 
— PRINCE CHARLIE — HIGHLAND DIRKS AND SNUFF-MULLS — ^THE AULD, 
THE FAIR, AND THE HOLY. 

Perth is one of those places which, the enthusiast would nsj, 
should be described in hexameters, to do justice to the subject. 

Like Stirling, it is situated in the Lowlands, but has more 
Highland scenery around it. Though it lies upon the plain, yet 
one has only to step beyond its gates to behold the snowy raoge 
of the Grampians rising in the distance. ^* Perth is rather a 
Highland town," several Scotsmen remarked to me upon this 
circumstance, '* though, strictly speaking, it is not in the High- 
lands/' The Scots regard it properly as the capital of the central 
part of Scotland ; and though it has far less inhabitants (20,000 
only,) than its commercial neighbour, Dundee, yet, in point of 
antiquity, its famous name, and noble exterior, is far more dis* 
tinguished, and in the eyes of the people, with respect to Dundee, 
holds the position of a poor but ancient nobleman as compared 
with an immensely wealthy citizen. ** Noble Perth," I heard it 
called, more than once. 

I understood afterwards that another name of Perth is **the 
fair city ;' and indeed the traveller, at first sight, would concur in 
the justice of the epithet. The avenues of the city, its interior, 
exterior, the near and the distant, are all equally beautiful and 
attractive, and the historical and romantic recollections are of the 
most interesting description. A few miles from the city is Scone- 
house, a seat of the Earl of Mansfield, on the site of the ancient 
and famous abbey of Scone, where the kings of Scotland were 
crowned. In the garden are still to be found some ruins of the 
ancient palace. But, alas ! I saw them not, because, as I was.told^ 
the present proprietor no longer admits visitors.* The rude and 

* Had Mr. Kohl been permitted to visit Scone palace, be might probably 
have had to narrate, in his own peculiar graphic style, some sndi incident m 
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reHc«>hanting publie had plundered the curtains of Queen Mary's 
bed of their fringes and other ornaments. 

Near this city, also, lies the seat of the Kinnouls, Dupplia 
Castle, turning its high steep front towards the city, and contain- 

the following : — Some few years ago a pedestrian tourist preseuted himself at 
the gates of Scone palace, and requested permission to inspect the interesting 
relics of antiquity which it contains. More fortunate than Mr. Kohl, he ob- 
tained admission, and after having obeyed the orders of the attendant, by 
removing the dust from his shoes, and depositing his knapsack in a corner of 
the hall, he was conducted through the various apartments. Having seen all 
^at was worthy of observation, and gratified that curiosity which he had 
wandered so far to indulge, he returned to the hall, where, having resumed 
his knapsack, he tendered his cicerone (the housekeeper) a shilling, by way of 
remuneration for the trouble he had given her. Eyeing the pilgrim askance, 
and at the same time satisfying herself that the coin was genuine, she at 
length said, ** Oh, sir, I never take less than half-a-crown l" *• Indeed T' said 
the traveller, putting one hand in his pocket, and with the other receiving 
back the despised gratuity. "Indeed! your fee appears to me very exorbi- 
tant !" " It is only what is customary," replied the Abigail, anxiously looking 
towards the hand which had been thrust into the pocket, and still remained 
there. ** And half-a-crown is the customary fee ?" rejoined the tourist, coolly 
depositing his shilling in his purse, as he continued—*' If so, the custom is one 
of those that are * more honoured in the breach than th' observance,' and as 
I am always anxious to render honour where honour is due, I think the 
present a very fitting occasion for displaying my propensity. Half-a-crown is 
more than I feel disposed or can afford to give, and as you do not take less, I 
regret that yon had not apprised me of the extent of your demand before I 
had put you to the trouble of conducting me through the house. As it is, I 
can only reserve my shilling for some more moderate claimant, and wish you 
good morning !" So saying, he moved towards the door, the handle of which 
3he still grasped, as if undetermined as to the course she ought to pursue. 
Looking daggers at her visitor, she muttered something further relative to " the 
eiutom ;" but he contented himself with simply intimating his disbelief that 
such a custom was sanctioned by, or even known to, Lord Mansfield, and 
expressing his determination to apprise his lordship of the terms upon which 
his housekeeper allowed the palace to be seen, as it would, at all events, either 
lead to the abolition of the practice, or prove that his lordship, like some other 
noblemen who might be named, adopted this plan of ekeing out the wages of 
his domestics to something like a liberal amount. Stammering what was 
probably meant for an apology, and deprecating the threatened appeal to his 
londship> she withdrew the bolt, and suffered her troublesome visitor to depart. 
On mi^ng further inquiry at Perth, he was informed that sixpence, or a 
ahilling at the utmost, was the usual gratuity ; but that the housekeeper, 
^hoge salary was derived almost entirely from this source^ was in the habit of 
extracting as much as possible from those of her visitors who had not sufficient 
nerve to resist her demands* But in what point of view does this fact (if 
€act it is) place the character of her master, and what opinion must foreigaers 
entertain of an individual who can convert objects of national interest and 
national antiquity, into an exhibition for the support of his menials. We would 
gladly believe that the good folks of " the fair city,'' have wronged his l<»d- 
ship in this matter; but from what we have heard in other districts of Scot* 
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kkg a famoas dragon care ; fiarther, Kinfiuias, the seat ^ LovA 
Gray* one of the most splendid ^* show4iou0es/' as the Engfiak 
fay, in the country; hut neither gaw I this, nor several other 
memorable eastles, houses, and places, rendered interesting by 
past events — ^as the murder of James I., the seizure of James VI.^ 
and other occurrences. 

From Perth, the river flows downwards to the ocean with the 
breadth of a sea-arm, and every one agrees that this is the fiaesJt 
piece of water in Scotland. But this likewise I saw not ; for my 
time was now so short, and the country around Perth is so rich in 
objects, that I can only make this richness intelligible to my 
readers by quoting the many things I did not see. I come now to 
what I really did see. 

Much I had heard at a distance of the two renowned Inches of 
Perth, — ^the North and South Inch. By this name are called two 
small, flat pieces of land, both on the Tay, one lying on the north, 
and the other on the south of the city, and which have been formed 
apparently by the action of water. ^< These laches are splendid, 
sir,'' people told me ; << wonderful, unsurpassable, and, for play and 
race grounds, there are none in Scotland can be placed by the 
side of them. The Inches are above all praise, sir." I cau 
indeed comprehend the praises of a mountain on a monotonous 
plain ; but I was anxious to see what could possibly inspire people 
for a mere dead level piece of ground. On our arrival at Perth 
we found a great stir among the people, who were streaming out 
of the gates* to the North Inch, where we heard a pleasant scene 
was to be witnessed, so we permitted ourselves to be carried along 
'with the crowd to see the place* 

The anticipated spectacle was prepared by the clown of a con^- 
pany of rope-dancers, who was to sail down the river in a little 
skiff, to which four geese were to be attached. The company were 
to give a performance in the evening, '^ and wanted to get up aa 
excitement for their benefit." By such a trumpet blast must every 
undertaking in England be preceded ; and for even the best and 

land, relative to his peculiar notions of propriety and justice, we cannot 
altogether discredit the allegation. If Scone palace is now closed to the 
pnbUc, because, as Mr. Kohl states, the relic-hanters " have pkmdend the 
eortains of Qaeen Mary's bed of their Mnges and other omamei^," is it not 
probable, if our informant's aoceant is correct, that this antiipiB pieoe of 
fnmitare has been thus despoiled in order to add to the gains of aone tnmA- 
dons honsekeeper. ** Certain it is," adds our traveller, ** that no viaiior woold 
have heen permitted to abstract the most trifling article whilst vnder tte 
guidance of my lynx-eyed attendant, unless, indeed, he had effeeted the theft 
through the agency of that most potent spell — a piece of gold !"-«^lkAK8. 
' * &o#/te^^Street8 so caaed.-^TRAirs. 
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glMtoii it IB always aeeassaiy '' to get up an excitsairait^ in tht 
public mind. Tlie means were, in tie pvetent case, oerlaiiity well 
diown, particalarij for an English- pubiic, who are fonder of the 
oemic tkan a^y o&er pi^ie ; and the elown certainly eouid not 
ha?e created more excitement, had he announced thait he woaid 
fly tfaroBgh the air wkh the peacocks of Juno, or the doves of 
VJeDus, than when, dressed as a fool, and sitting in a washing^ti^, 
dxmwn by four gabblix^ geose, he embarked on the water. He 
shortly made his appearance, and, amid the shouts of the multi- 
tade, floated down the stream, baUacing his unsteady vessel very 
cleverly. The geese did not really draw him, but were themseWeB 
carried along with the current. . The whole North Inch was covered 
;with people. I looked down on the scene horn tbe fine lofty 
Inidge arming the Tay, and ceuld then perfectly understand the 
praises passed apou the Inches, particularly when I saw the fond- 
ness of Britons for ''sports.^' The English always set apart a few 
level fields or grounds, near their dties, for the various sports, 
games at ball, matches, and so on, which the inhabitants and 
variodis ekibs of them engage in so zealously ; just as we Germans 
are sludious, above all things, to have coffee and music gardens 
near our dtks. The various play and wager-grounds of the 
English cities are frequently compared with one another by the 
amateurs and lovers of sports ; and some^ from the concurrence of 
fsvotirable circumstances, and from being possessed of the requisite 
advantages, have acquired great fame and celebrity in the English 
sporting world. Thus, the Curragh of Kildare is the most renowned 
vacing ground in Ireland ; and these Perth Inches — *< aits" we 
would call them— are the most ffimous play-grounds in Scotland. 
Tbe ground is perfectly level, and, though low, is usually dry. 

The North Inch is without bushes, trees, ditches, houses, or 
roads, and may in some measure be likened to a fine large billiard- 
table. It is this which makes the Inch so rare and valued by the 
people. The South Inch is also a beautiful meadow, but intersected 
oy roads and rows of trees. The situation of these two .levels od 
tne banks of the river, with the hills and mountains around, and 
the somewhat elevated city, have altogether a picturesque effect. 

On the Tay bridge I amused myself not a little in listening to 
the conversation of the young Scotch boys, who prattle the language 
as it is spoken by their parents. *^ Look, the folk are comin doon 
t0 the brig." << Ou aye, look at the folk on baith sides o' the Tay.'* 
This is all Scotch, and at the same time more in the German than 
'the English form. I had taken with me from my inn a native of 
Africa, a negro of the name of Bob, as my guide and conductor. 
One Is really brought intQ connexion, in this distant Thole, with 
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Lybia, and all the world besides, in such a way as could fonneriy 
be the case in the Roman cities of Italy only. The mother of the 
Empress of Morocco lives on a Perthshire moor ; the victor of 
Serlngapatam, Sir David Baird, lives in Ferntower, not far from 
the city ; poor brown Indians beg in the thoroughfares ; and the 
sable children of the desert of Sahara point out to the stranger 
his way through the streets. This Bob of mine was much annoyed 
by these younkers and their Scotch phraseology. ^< De ye ken that 
«nuckle man, that swart carl?" they asked each other; '^ de ye 
ken him ?'* — *^ Bob, how black ye are : why dinna ye wash 
yoursel?"*-*^* Very ba' folks, massa !*' ray negro observed, in a 
Jbalf-African, half-Scottish dialect. '^ Ye ocht to ken better 
£n|{lish," rejoined the boys. << Look at the soles o* your man's feet, 
air,'' they continued/' they are as thick as wud, for whan he was 
-amang the rope-dancers wha brought him frae Africa or the West 
Indies, he danced for years lang on burning coals and melted lead*" 
Upon this allegation. Bob, however thick his soles might be, ap* 
peared to feel them very ticklish, and flying in a passion, poured 
himself forth in such a jargon of African, Scotch, and English, 
that, however willingly I would present a specimen of it, it b 
impossible I can render the sounds into readable words. And in 
order to save my poor black, who had fallen among the white 
boys like a great lama among young jaguars, I withdrew htm 
with me from the bridge, and finished my observations on dialect. 

The Scots are as much in love with their old Saxon forms of 
-speech, as the Austrians are with some of their old peculiarities of 
language, and particularly do they love them in their poetiy. And 
a poem where " doou" often occurs for " down ;" " baith,'' for 
"both;" «fecht,"for "fight; "bauld,"for "bold;" '*wi*me," 
for " with me" and the like, is far more stirring than another in 
which these words are written in the common English form ; just 
as our Allemanns in Schwarzwald are more affected by a lay of 
Hebel's in the Ailemannic dialect, than by any classic German 
poem. I find this quite natural ; for if any one, like the boys I 
■met upon the bridge, had so spoken from his youth up, with the 
peculiarity of dialect would become interwoven so many youth&l 
memories, so many patriotic associations, in a word, so large a 
part of the man and the country would be mixed. up in it, that I 
should think it quite natural, if a Scotsman, in the East Indies 
or in Africa, on hearing some one say to him, ** Come doon^" 
instead of '* Come down," should be moved even to tears* 

It is easy to comprehend the many Saxon forms which are to 
be found in the Scottish language ; and by these we dimly see the 
«ld German origin of the Scottish peoploi and their intiniate am* 
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nexion with the great Germanic mother-soul. But it is remark*^ 
able that in the Scottish dialect there are many words of French 
origin, not to be found in the English ; and which, on that ac* 
count, are much liked and often heard among the Scots. Of such 
words is the expression *' bonny" (from the French bon). This 
French word has acquired in Scotland a peculiar and somewhat 
different meaning, as frequently happens to similarly imported 
Words, it means not only goodness, but in particular the beauty 
of a person or thing praised, and hence has become a common 
word for praise or flattery. Everything good, fine, or excellent 
to a Scotsman, is <^ bonny;*' more particularly if it is anything 
Scotch : thus, *< our bonnie lasses," '' bonny Prince Charlie," and 
*' our bonny town o* Perth." Also, a Scotsman will often say of 
a country or building, " that is very bonny I" As a word of en^ 
dearment or flattery, it approaches the English word ^< sweet." I 
might cite many of the poems of Burns, where the word " bonny" 
19 used with peculiar fondness. The Scots have so appropriated it 
to themselves, that it appeals no longer foreign and French. 

While thus meditating, I was walking with my negro Bob on the 
other side of the city, upon the South Inch, which, on account of 
its trees, is still prettier than the North Inch. On the South Inch, 
the Hessian troops, who assisted to suppress the rebellion of bonny 
Prince Charlie, encamped in 1745. It is remarkable that we 
Germans should have several times assisted the English in sup- 
pressing insurrections of their half-Celtic districts. Once, in Ire- 
land, in 1798, it was by Hanoverianp troops ; and once, in 1746, 
in Scotland, it was by Hessian troops, as we have just obsen'ed. 
At the battle of the Boyne, also, German troops were opposed to 
Irish, — as if we Germans must still labour for the triumph of the 
German over the Celtic race, as at the time when Hengist and 
Horsa, from the north of Germany, from this very Hesse and 
Hanover, crossed over to Great Britain. 

Bot the most memorable encampment on these Inches was, I 
believe, upon the North Inch, in the year 1390. In this year 
i:eigned in Scotland, King Robert III., who, perceiving that the 
wild refraetory clans would annihilate one another in their endless 
contentions, proposed to the two hostile elana, Claa Ghattan and 
Clan Kay, that they should settle their differences in the lolUw* 
ing manner. They were eacb to select their doughtiest men, and 
appear with them upon the Inches of P^rlh. These were to fight 
together in the presence of the king and his court ; the vieton 
were to be declared ta have been in the right, and the vaaquished 
were to forgive and forget. 

Thirty chosen warriors, children of the Kays, and the same i^ 
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dM Cbattaxis^* catne down. Whctt, howerer, they came to be placed 
hi tlie oitier of battle, one of the latter was missing, who had either 
iMen taken ill, or had withdrawn hitnself throogh fear. It was 
then propoeed to withdraw one of the Mac Kaysr ; but these were 
all so disponed for the combat, that none of them could be induced 
to retire, afnd they were obliged, thereto, to accede to the pro- 
fKMial of Harry Wynd) a Perth saddler, who offered to fill up the 

K, and fight for the missing man, if they would give Mm a half 
ach dollar. By the' help of this bra^e and doughty saddle, 
Ike Clan Chattan triumphed. Alt the children of the Kay were 
dain, but otie^ who leaped into the river Tay, and fled to the hills. 
T«n Chatlans and Harry Wynd survived. Although we have aH 
read this navralive in the ** Fair Maid of Perth,"— a novel founded 
vpen the escape of the Mac Kay, — yet one cannot abstain from 
ihinking once more of the circumstance, when upon tho very spot, 
especially if the Tsehergisses of the Caucasus^ and the ancient 
Bible histories of the Philistines, Carmelites, and oth^ inhabit- 
ants of the mountains, occur to the memory, who agree altogether 
SO' itftiarkaldy in their manners, and whom we again discover in 
theae clans, clan-^iids>, a«nd clan*fightings^ and that in a simili- 
tude so exact, that they coincide almost to the smallest particular. 
This warlike spirit of clanship, this most primitiTe, rudest form 
of hmtdan society, the mere extension of a single family, continued 
HI Scotknd not less, nay more, than 2,000 yeanS. It was first 
Hpcboled about the middle of the last century ; and within this 
period, Dundee, and othej* large and peaceful communities of 
dftizeoa on the coasts of Scotland, haTe first began to flourish. If 
die time is sttli so recent, since these wild occftlions of strife and 
warfkre, and these sources of the warlike spirit, have been destroyed 
in^ the bosom of the slaites of Eumpe ; and if such important pkces 
as Dandee, and other commercial and manufacturing towns, hare 
only within so short a time began to feel the blessings of peace, so 
the Peace Socie^es of Paris^ I^mdon, and New Yoi*, may haite yet 
to witne^ «le occurrence of some great and sangoinaty wars, with- 
•nt^ howeiwer, dtspaijnng of the hope of the future restoration rfa 
iaBg» deep^ and vtmetstA peace. Untft very modern tk»m, Ike 
Mwlihe weeds of fewdaiism w^e everywhere about iiS) tfnd the 
fmggm9 of a new«»lrghtenmef)t, and the attends^ t-j^eacefal ditf^ 
tttion^ are! still so* TOting, but yet so gveat, that we camnot- r^&i- 
4fm^' kope,rwhen thev'do not always load to the object. It ttmno% 
«ttaye an afaeanrer of the ago iti w^idh we^ live^ that the worid; H 
daily bringing to ligbty la every glen- atMl eortier ol the ^mlhA, un- 



. * Chamber&says the Mac Iptoshea, but th^ Encyclopaedia Britannica says 
tte€lui«tant; : - - 



and mbtaxdH>i Istdts, and that wUh suck unMeti fftcts Ui# 
world is ey^r peg imnt» EveatSy though silently woven ^ are every- 
where so great and extraordinary, that be cannot be accused of an 
extravagant wbo may believe m & coming sanabine of peace and 
iannquil development of society, after tbe atorm has passed Trhich 
WB may sew perbaps see here and there impending. 

^ I r^umed to the city towards evening, through some beautiful 
olinery gardensy and made the acquaintance of a few individuals^ 
«l08t iRvetemte ^'^sportsmea."*' 

The two principal and most esteeaned national games in Scot- 
land are curling and golf. The former is, of the two, the most 
distinguished and interesting ; and, as k must be played upon the 
ice, is on that acoeant almost exclusively a Scottish game* For 
neither in England nor Ireland, but in Scotland alone, is the ice 
aufficiendy durable. For the same reason , the game has been 
carried by emigrant Scotsmen into the northern countries of the 
"vrorldr as Caiiada» Nova Scotia, &c. 

The beatttilui, smooth ice, formed upon the smaller Scottish 
-Idchs, and upon the inundated banks of rivers^ gave rise to the 
iBvention of this giocious game, which consists in hurling a roimd 
smooth-faced stone at a certain mark on the ice, and not only ei^ 
ercises the strength of the players, but warms and rejoices the 
heart with all its attendant scenes and ciretUBstances. Alas 1 1 
htsve never seen a curling-mateh, but my Perth Mends were so 
seaious, isideed I might say so impassioned, in properly instruct- 
mg me in tbe matter » that it seems to me as if I had really seen 
the sport ; and even at this moment I feel as if the passion of my 
fiMitds had infectjed me too with a touch of the cmrling m^ia. 
. I can see distinctly, in my mind*s eye, the beautiful waters trans- 
formed by the magic wand of winter iiUo transparent crysfaU^a 
^magnificent kmea loch in the midst of a Highland couBtry*-^the 
'9DfSw-clad Grampians arouBd,^-and here and there the dark, steepi 
wicovered, jsoeky walb bckking forth^ The << curiers*' have de- 
iHseiided horn their mountahist and the varions towns and villages 
■mm assembled roiwd the <'rink." They are mostly clear, fair^ 
cat, at.least, stioffg and active fellows, and some of them pei^aps 
i^pear at this national aanlMemeni in a patriotic Highland dress^ 

Eivery one comes with hi» '^^^urling-stone'' in his hand* These 
atones, which may ha sfeeft «nd purchased in nmny shops ui the 
H«fviis el Soaitand, are made ia the foUowiBg mmitieri- They ate 
-MaUt awi eifcular, and about from forty t» fifty pousde wmgbl, 
<witk aa ifioa handle insetted en the uf^er smdaee. They an 

'- * A f*'8poit«fimB," as the term h here cppifed^ is not a mere himtcr, bat 
wnr wHtf sngttgcain itt «iMtaBiacy gyimias% sj^ortv and nereationik 
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rerj neatly finished^ beaatifaUy polished on the under snr&oe, 
and mostly composed of two different sorts of granite, a reddish 
and a blackish. I suppose this is intended to prevent the stone 
being so easily broken by the many shocks it has to endure* 

<<Our bonnie Queen, when at Perth," my friends told me, '^kad 
one of our curling stones shown to her, and, heavy as i twas^ lifted 
It quite up." But the curlers have something more than this to 
do. A distant mark is placed upon the ice ; and the object is to 
throw the curling-stone so that it shall come as near as possible to 
this mark, and remain there. From the heaviness of the stone, 
and the smoothness of the ice, the attainment of this point re* 
quires a great degree of strength, much dexterity, calculation, and 
a good eye. And that is really the finest popular sport which, id 
an equally high degree, engages eye and arm, body and mind. 

The mark is called the *' tee," or " toesee." It is a small hole 
in the ice, around which are drawn circles of various diameteR) 
for the purpose of measuring. These circles have also their tech- 
nical names, as well as a certain zigzag line drawn right across the 
rink, and which the stone must at least pass in order to be reck- 
oned. The whole length of the rink is usually from 120 to 150 
feet. The stone must be thrown as near the mark as possibie, 
and at the same time knock aside, where it can be done, one or 
more stones of opponents which may be lying nearer the mark. 
As the game is often played by twenty or thirty persons, and the 
mark is consequently surrounded by the stones, it is often a veiy 
difficult task for one to hurl his stone through a narrow passage^ 
and at the same time to give the proper stone a thrust aside in 
passing. Without having seen the game, one can easily imagine 
what wonderful throws are niade, and what exclamations of ** beau- 
tiful I beautiful ! magnificent I** burst from the bystanders. 

Those who take part in the game are divided into two pavtiesy 
who play against each other, and the victory is dedared for that 
side which throws thirty-one stones nearest the mark. One must 
consult " Blaine's Rural Sports," or " Tegg's Dictionary of Field 
Sports,*' who would understand the precise rules of the game, and 
how exactly and in detail the English have elaborated everything 
connected with this and other games of skilL 

The rink, which must be quite smooth and even, like a minor, 
is alwap selected with great care, cleared, and swept. Above aH 
things it must have no longitudinal rents, as these wonld make the 
stone deviate more than transverse ones. My friends told me that 
many gentlemen have their own ** curiing-ponds," appropriated to 
the game, and ,when these are worn out and nselasSp msy cover 
them wiUi water to the depth of two or three inches^ and attMr 
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them* to freeze anew* Many of these eurling-poads are ponds 
only in the winter^ being used in the summer for ** bowling- 
gfeens." Sometimes the day closes before a game is ended ; and 
then, as my friends told me, they are often so intent upon it, that 
they, have continued to play by torch*light, deep into the night. 
Gentle and simple, lords, citizens, and farmers, are equally zealous 
in this excellent exercise ; and as they are all equal upon the rink 
— «(it is a peculiarity of Englishmen, that the same people who on 
eeitain occasions stand heaven-wide apart, upon certain others 
stand upon an equal footing)-— people of all degrees may be found 
fraternized in the curling clubs. 

Curling clubs are spread throughout every locality in Scotland.* 
The largest and most celebrated is the <* Grand Caledonian Curl- 
ing Club," in Edinburgh. It was established in the year 1838. 
The ^< Duddingston Curling Club" is older, and likewise very ce- 
lebrated. There ate, however, much older clubs. These clubs 
bare persons of the highest standing as presidents ; and every one 
has likewise its Rev. Mr. So and So as chaplain,- who on festive 
occasions says grace.f 

The Scots, as we have already mentioned, have . carried the 
game into North America, where, upon the St. Lawrence, most 

* Oa this point Mr. Kohl has been misinformed. Curling is chiefly con- 
fined to the south of Scotland, and, with a few exceptions, is scarcely known 
as a game in the north. — Trans. 

t In Dumfries-shire, Galloway, and Ayrshire, and indeed throughout the 
south of Scotland, where curling is more generally practised, the parodiial 
clergymen are usually the most zealous patrons of this manly sport, in which 
they participate with much keenness and zest. We could eaumerate various 
celebrated bonspiebt which have been distinguished by extraordinary feats of 
clerical skill and prowess, and in which the palm of victory' and the honours 
of championship have been unanimously awarded to " the minister." One 
worthy pastor, the Rev. Dr. D-^ — -, alike eminent for his virtues, his talents, 
and bis philanthropic efforts to promote the rational amusements of his parish- 
ioners— (deeply do we regret that, in consequence of the late unfortunate 

schism in the kirk, we can no longer designate him as the minister of R ^U, 

so long the scene of his pious labours,) — ^was an ardent Supporter of this na- 
titaal game ; and his well-known song, commencing— 

** Rise, curler, lesve your bed sae warm, 
Ad' leave your coaxing wife, man ! 
Gae Ret your besom, tratops^ and quoits, 
An' joiA the friendly strife, man ;" 

e^nveys an idea of the animating and exhilarating nature of the pastime 
which can only be duly appreciated by those who have witnessed and partici- 

g;ted in the mirthful excitement of the scene. May we be permitted to hope, 
at the remaining winters of his life will be cheered by a succession of enjoy- 
nfontts and jdeasures as pure and permanent as those it was ever his wish to 
evitfer i^n aU within the sphtre of his inflUenoe^-^TnAVS. 

8 
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f!#i^)# titik^ tte 8om«tittte^ set durt* My frreiidfl told me, that * 
j^ftt l^vblufkm hsd takefft place in the eonstttitlidii of these aMRV^ 
^HttioMi in rtK)4efn times* ft n iif contemplation te form ma4. 
unite, ii^ttf on^ great ^ssocmfion and <^ Brotherlf<iod of the Rfnk,^ 
ifie ke^n caf4ers^ of ^very ctub, <' from batih sides of the Tweed,'* 
w./tfaere are sotne few c«fltng ehabs beyond the Tweed, in Beg^ 
litiia, fotindeKi by Scotsmeti) — end from the other side of 8i. 
^^rg«*s Chunneli as weU as from the opposite side of Uie Atlantic 
%T m^atiS of correspondence, jonmafs^ and common endeavoim* 
' In the " afinual repoH** ef the *< Caledenian Chih/' for the yeer 
1842, I find it observed, that the sons of Scotland (in the NesA 
American colenies, iff their i^al for this game, have gene «6 lu% 
that the cnrlers of Toronto sometimes otfer to phiy these nf MeA^ 
(real ** a roarifig game,'* thotigh the two cities are 400 liiiles apart. 
^ They meet in friendly bonsptels," and afterwards sit down to 
^basf and greens." *' reihape/' continues the report, .<*we oiejr 
idtee titiie oT other have the pleasere of inviting onr fcorethren'on 
fihe other sidc^ of the^ Ttreed, froMi * famous London toim' to f ndd 
Reeky,' to pay us a visit, and warm their hands * at Seetiand a* ain 
gttme o eerHng,' and afterwards rejoice their hearts * wT ae nicht 
ef true Scottish cnrling conviviality/ '* At these cm'ling mArim 
there are also the appropriate " curling songs." The great Cale- 
donian Club, and I beliere others, have also their curling antiqui- 
ties, such as old curling-stones used in former times. One of the 
wildest i heard of was of the year 16i3« I was told it had beoi 
fbond on a.moor« 

l] prei^t mj coantrttnen with these details, only as sin example 
of the extent to which these things are carried in Britain, and to 
ahow what an interesting business the study of the manners aii$l 
character of this great nation must be« , 

it 'is eurieos that il nsay be observed of this game, aa it anj %e 
^<;enred generally of most arts and intentions, that the B^tdos 1 
were not 5s inventors,^ but merely hs improver^. The Pl^mitniB 
iatroduced the game into the country 400 years ago. In Pans, 
also, young people aiay be seen in the open places, engaged in a 
pretty similar game> with bails of clay, which, however, is more 
like English « bowling." 

The curlers lead me to th« golfers. For, aa already said, the 
second great national game in Scotland is golf. Thisgaoae, too, is 
carried on as «;ittensivelY and^zealonst^ as <cittling. * Fbr golf. «h», 
there are great and celebrated tlubs in Edinbut^h, as the * Bdhk- 
liafields-Lmks Golf CluU" feonded in the year 1:^61 ; the ««£2^< 
4)ii«9h Boagess' Golfing Secietor/* foandei in 1735 i .anidi-^ifte- 
<< Company of Cditiibnif^ ^NrifeM,'' whkih, I b^Ueva^ Is the I— e. 
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ii» the Cmap^^ £4ii>b^ra[h Thisul^ Gplf CIu^. Xh« yeiur vhen. tbis) 
society was {Qcmed U not kuowji^^ It bears al«u)«t a$.liof|y atitl* 
a$ tlie East Itidi^. (loii^rify ; &Mr U> t^, is vaJiie4 (l)« 'ib^w^rabk 
€oiQp4uy/* aCn addt^i<wi I i^ave uowh^r^ bt«&>re ^nd ^p|)iivd t^. a. 
mere spx)nipg «lub. Like tmuy oi p^utr ^pprliiOg Sf»ciQU«i^ th« mifm* 
bees of thfse cLub» ha.ve iKdr p^cop«i( linifiorm-r— -j^axlet, gxteo^ a^d 
wbi4;e ar^ their colowts— a»d eveipy cl^b ha^ its o,wd ^m«* Tl»# 
abopkee{>evs anud sj^oemakexs of Scotland W^^ ^ bpd, (4 tbi/$ jam9 
as w^fe th£i kiogs of th« aom^ry ; aud Cm^l^^^l* and Jai^ U^ 
i9a.y U« uis^nced <15 distlo;i;uisUed goij-pilaig^ecs^ Tl|^ latOr be- 
c^me siich an «xce]l«ut play«i?> t)^t upoe coguld «^c]pk biio» W4th 
th^ ^iie^ption of a ci^craia £4i«)burgh ^loi^to^ker^ ot ihf »iim^ qI 

iVlt^oMi^ kings wejre often pas^io^atoly ^vfiU^ to gftU, )'# Ibe 
4tat9 ^(mtiiD^s ^odeavoiued, by pBoKbkioB, ^ ^ooL^^i^i^a (W 
people'^ passion loir it. Such a prc^ibition ^xisted^ ei^ip iu. \4^^r 
'< th^i tbe pra^ice of acchcry, aK>r9 impoifUot tfi ^i^x yi^JV^b, laaay 
not mSev thereby/* This (prohibition 1^ IjttW. eS^^ \ Iftr.-.in 
1744 the city of £di«burgK vote(( ^ svlv€^¥ ciip (p, ;1pu^' )4^>e4 l^ 
y^ariy.;; and at prev^eivt the 4uhs sp4nf(tia\^9. «;i|pp^ niie^ais ^f t)i^ 
v)Uiij» of 200 guineas fi)r the ^acoe object, 

After haiti^ vaad and I^esird ail tbis^ tb« r^d^r i^cUl^At jbe^ ^ 
little surprised when he further learQS, th^t the wl^olo^ f^pe qf 
goljf cou^iats in nothing more than hqifir tp fif ji;^ .>Yith A^atigk^ Vo4 
vith the fewest possible number of.sijr9/^e^, f. \\ijji^ \^^ ^i|, ju^q. 
a bote plaeed at a Fery gveat dM^r^(;e.« > . 

♦*ye8, sir, if VQu will ha>:e it *a, it q»y \>e j^ j^Af^^i^i^ (^f K^i^' 
HUle consequence* BiAt the great ^njp^iMse^t i;» t^ ga^« is t^e 
«l/»^iXM^nt pjrodwed in tb« Cftnteurfing J<arti^s,Tn-jUeip f^f^,,p\^f\r, 
^^terijy, tbeir exertioiw* And tfee gra^d ^jii'^g.i^tt^ic^l^liy^f^ 
ibA irarious positions of tb« Uall» and tbf ^ar.i9Ufii /q^st^l^f t^i^t 
pffff^"^ tbisiaaelves in. this pr th«t positix^n^ whipb.lJ^ pj^pr siu^t 
<ifi&rfi»jpe by a de*t(arous strike. Look i^oiy^ cpni^ j^ l y^^ 
p^b t^ knpw ail 4>out the n[\att.ert I ^qi glfd f^ 4))^ jjl^ci j^il} 
«bo«r yyu ^verythify?' This JWiw itf Qa^ pf tb>J hi^Jli|.|^ ij^e. Tb^^' 
^ycf oiade.flf fje^thjers h^rd ranicn^d ir^tp a $^tro^g l^i^x^fimf U |^ 
iipt ^l (w^ jybich l/^her we use^ .aii4 irf i^^is I ^b^ft f^ y(Vi,&q«^'. 
vhat^y aM»il by. T^ ieath/^r mu^ ^ qf ^^b«y5q4(^> M^iOK 
Katet,^^ Q»ly so can a strong h^l b^ ip^d«. Thp ifv^^rji^/jf ^l^e kiU 
ii»4t«flfe43»ith featbien, Uy means of a^'^ry 'v^s^ipu^ lijil9,j«ftc^^, 
vary much used here, l^ui this yoM ca^ b^t ^e, a|i ^e ^ii^^ Jb^n 
makers to an Edinburgh club, if ypqgi^.b^k tp ]fidipl^ffigb ^W 
ipju^tnot^n/iglect tP c^ll (W ono of ,<b^9^» A^ to IN^^^^^^ W^ and 
g. <Jai|«4|y# ^o ftR« 4qlU|naker# ,^).theJ8^^9ti^ld-UJ^W^G44f 
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Club. They are very obliging people, and will show you every- 
thing. I can give you other addresses, however. Now look^ sir. 
The leather of the ball must afterwards be covered ,with several 
coats of paint. White lead is used. White is best distinguished 
from the green and other colours of the field. This coating of 
colour, then, gives the ball the requisite hardness. The white 
lead must be very pure, * and exceedingly well laid down.' The 
ball must be covered with it several times. However, every such 
coating must be thoroughly dry before another is laid on. This h 
essential, otherwise the ball would be spoiled I But Messrs. 
-^ourlay will more fully explain the wherefore of this to you. 
Here we have too much to do. For God's sake, Mary, shut the 
'door ! This gentleman wishes to know all about golf, and the 
-children make such a noise that I can scarcely hear my own word." 
(f was alopg with my friend in his house — Mary was his wife— 
and here I may remark, that I am not writing a novel, but am 
simply and strictly describing facts and persons from the life.) 

<* So ! that, then, was the ball. Now you must know something 
about the * clubs' we strike with, or, as we Scotsmen say, the 
^^kolbes.* (I here remarked to my friend that we had the very 
r same word in German ; at which he was very glad, and suggested 
iibat the word *golf * was probably a corruption of *kolbe.*) Look 
now, here I have got a whole lot of them. As you may perceive, 
they are all pretty much of the same shape, though each is some- 
what different from the others. Each consists of a stick, or 
handle, about three or four feet long, with a somewhat bent head, 
which we call the ' knob.' I can draw you the figure of one with a 
few strokes upon paper, that you may not forget it. See, there it is ! 
that is simple enough. But^ gracious powers I to make the thing 
properly is the immense difficulty. The kuob must have the 
right bend, and be tieither too heavy nor too light; and the 
handle must unite a certain elasticity with great strength. The 
wood of which the handle is made, must be very carefully chosen. 
The interior of the knob is filled with lead ; and, to increase its 
strength, a plate of thick horn is fastened upon the back, towards 
the side with which the ball is struck. I have, as you see, for 
greater elegance, ivoiy on some of mine. I am fond of the game, 
and accustomed to my kolbes, and am not afraid of spending a 
little to have them as good as possible. Where the handle is 
taken hold of, it must be strongly bound with silk. I have mine 
ornamented with velvet and gilt cord, over the dlk« The hand 
would slip upon the smooth wood. 

<<Pray, now, observe the different shapes of my kolbes. Some 
are merely thick knobs. They are used when the ball is upon 
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pmrfecdy level ground. Others are somewhat spoon-shapedy more 
or less obliquely hollowed, and serve to fetch a ball oat of a rut 
or other cavity. It must be dexterously struck out, and at the 
saiDe instant sent farther onwards. Some, as you may remark, 
ace short, and have a thicker head ; and several are entirely made of 
wrought iron. The latter are used when a violent stroke is re- 
quisite ; for instance, when the ball is buried in sand or otherwise. 
They have all different names. But I will give you the address of 
Mr. Mac Ewen, one of the best club-makers in Edinburgh, by 
and by ; he is likewise kolbe-maker to the club I have already 
mentioned. Don*t neglect to see him too^ when you go back to 
Edinburgh. He is a man who knows a great deal about the rules 
of our game.*' 

^*If a little loose stone were lying before my ball," interrupted 
I with a question, << would not the rules of the game permit me to 
throiNL it a little on one side ?'* 

"Ah, good I that is a fair question ! On such a case as that, 
various opinions and usages prevail. Some clubs allow it; but 
others lay it strictly down, that the thing shall remain as it is. 
According to the rules of some clubs, it is permitted, in circum- 
stances where the ball has fallen into a rut or hole so deep that it 
is impossible to bring it out with the kolbe, to take it out with the 
hand, throw it up perpendicularly, and then to strike it as it fails, 
but, of course, under certain disadvantages. Other clubs, how- 
ever, are more strict, and do not allow this, even if one were to 
put up with such disadvantages. But come now, come now I — (I 
was already there) — I will show yuu the game itself, as well as it 
can be managed in a room by candle-light. Dear me I what a 
pity I Can't you stop here a couple of days longer ? I would in* 
vite a few friends, and we would get up a game for you on the 
North Inch to-morrow. At present several of our < leading men** 
are here, and our Perth golfers rank among the first in Scotiand- 
But you are setting out for our Highlands ? Well, we must make 
a virtue o£ necessity. But when you get hack to Edinburgh, don't 
fail to take a ride to Musselburgh : there are excellent players 
there; and if you stay a few days, you will certainly have an op* 
portunity of witnessing a capital game. Upon the * Links' (a large 
play-ground near Leith) many excellent games are played ; like* 
wise on the Edinburgh Links, and on the Green, at Glasgow. 
But our Perth Inches excel all other play-grounds. 

** Here, take a club in your hand. I will take another, and you 
must suppose we are the two parties playing. A party may con- 
sist of any number it pleases. Every player has a boy mnBtng 
behind him, with all his different clubs, from which he selects the 
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one most reiqufred ht tlie ^liv>ke. Novr, imagine ttit« IMkilDi t^ %^ 
tire Urnks of L^ith, rtr the Inehies of Perth. Tber^ is the ^ote. 
(He maiiced out one wilfh a bit of chaHc.) But, oh 1 the ebaiiv 
ami tables m^ in our way. Ho ! Mary, Marv ! let the iftfp 
coirte here. Here, lads ! pull the chairs, ami tabhs, and soil dn 
oms side ! 

" Pray don't pot yotf«elf to «o tmidi trotfble 1" 
* *• Not*4it aW 1 not at all ! not at all/' 

Wet^red out the entire room, and, excepting the grass, it bad 
a tolorabl'v ia'ir resemblance to tti« North Inch. Tbe doors of 
aome oth^ ro^ms were tAso opened, bod so we had a pretty \&ng 
eourse, <vhkb w«s ligbtied op everywhere with candles. •'iSo, 
now — strike out ! right to the hole there I But we must play ia 
Ininiatare here, a^d oniy give slight strokes." 

Tibe'iewtire explanation was now properly to proceed. But I 
must confess it well nigh ended with this begfuning. My fiwi 
bali flew among the a^les of the grate, and lay in rather a critical 
positioti. My fricTid called upon me to suppose the aabcs a bed 
of sand in the field, and the pieces of turf which were lyiog abont 
as so mnny booldor-stofies. And upon this circumstance nay friend 
had much to remark, — ^what ad\iintage or disadvantage ii gs^ 
ne,-*— witjb which club I could best get out tho ball, — whetlier or 
not I had rhe riglit to disturb live ashes, and under what penalties, 
—whether it would be bette?r for me to subitfit to the penalti^s^ or 
try my look at a strokfe ; at>d the whole of his observations were so 
intermiiMid' with many peculiar Scottish and gfolfinif expreasioiiis^ 
as ^^tee," ♦•holing," ** caddy," «* putters," and such like, whose 
meaningis i coald not make ont, — that at length be becastie quite 
wafrin in bis zl^al, and the perspiration ran over his forebead. But 
tfae e3%s'0f my understandinfl: were ever darker. At Wn^ i -left 
•off my inquiries, and allowed my friend *wa6 perfectly in die riglit, 
wkcvi he 'sand the game was not so simple as I supposed it to be, 
and, faiivt and weary, we both sank upon i\\e sofa, which the boys 
In tile ilnnMitime'hnd brou«fht back into its place. 

in conohitioB, in spire of my protestations^ he wrote me sc^veral 
toleta of iatroductbn to the most celebrated golfers of Scotlaaid, 
mad gave me se^tMral references to books relating to golfing, fh)m 
wbioh I sliofild be able to get accurately acqoaivted wftk* the 
game. • 

Such people «re to be found everywhere in Britain, wbo emi 
impait the betrt and most rudimental information to wboever do- 
sires it« IliiB' arises from the entire zeal With wkiefc tbey eMHft 
npcmaay matter, «snHy making themselves tborongbiy intimate 
iniUi^t. * OnUhis acoount, the <^a«tion which the ScoUdi oi^ser^e. 
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In JiMiiBS or speaUug aiitiioritatiydly on Sk aubjiect tba^ do i^ 
y i<p ifct % undecstond, is venaarkabla* Tfaus, I ftddr«ss<ed 4 4^ 
yiwHoiw to «^ goifer on the game of curling. B^> iJiL&ugJi bi^ 
ipM probably ten times belter acquainted wiih it than I, b» piurried 
8D «wwer by saying, '^ In curling I have done but very little,. aiii4 
1 4iaiii}ot theaoefore speak precisely. But if you wish it, I wiJJ if^rr 
tffodiice you to several experienced curlers of our town/' Thia b^ 
^idf and from them 1 learned mucii of that which 1 have :alr^y 
m pait eemmunicaited to my readers. 

l^e goldsmiths of Perth are very celebrated for the nealjiess 
mi ihek w<Mrk. I visited several, and found these artists not l^§» 
obliging and studious to point out Vo me the mysteries and .ppor 
<iuets G^ their art than the curlers and golfers had been. Xhe 
viett of the Queen, and the festivities it had given me t% bad i^ 
tl»s time brought their skill. into much request; and in cfm»fh 
^flieoce of the mania for Scottish dress and Scot4;ish orna(neintJ9» 
««mkened througliout Great Britain alter the relurn of the Quee« 
JMHn Scotland, as well as in consequence of the various orders for 
trinkets intended as presents to this or that individual, their shops 
were at this time filled with all kinds of interesting articles* Sc^t>* 
Imd, like Ireland, boasts of once having possessed not in$igtufi-< 
eant g<old mines ; as, in general, every country appears to make il 
«. glory and boast that gold has been fotind in it^ although ind^Ml 
there is in this nothing very particular. For gold is one of the 
most Axlensively diffused and commonest ,of metals, and is found 
nearly «very«hereSn nature, though seldom, alas I in the wishedr 
for ftbitndance. Pearls are also found in several Scottish streams^ 
m they tire likewise found in those of other countries. 

The native gifts of tliis kind, however, made most use of by tbe 
gohismiths of Perth, are the different beautiful pebbles and cryatab 
vkkb the hills of Scotland conceal, especially the cairngorins nl** 
XAftdy described. Beautiful agates, corneliai^, jaspers, and roek^ 
ea^atols, are found in the various counties of Sc(»tlaiul.; 9^9 for 
instance, in Perthshire, on the hill on which Kimioul Ca^le 
staAds ; ihen on the lofty Benlawters^ in the upper vajlfiy 04 ike 
Xay; and mure particularly on. the hill of Cairngorm, farther in ^be 
iioith. The .mountain is stuck full of such gems* The people, bov* 
ewr, have no arrange meals fotr digging tfaem, but seek and iCoUeot 
only those which have been detached, and are to be found among 
^he debris of ihe mouotain. Those which are .washed down by J he 
into the bums or brooks, along with pieces of, rock, are tOfba 
id on aeveral Scott i&h hitis* Very beautiful topazes and beryis 
ara.alao found in these burns, in fragments of granite. The bei|4i 
oMnrercauld, the gpUsmth^ in£(»^od juie^.are the best. Inver- 
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cauld 18 the seat of the chieftain of the famous Clan Invercauld> 
and lies about ten German miles* from Aberdeen. The abep* 
herds, who dwell in the wild mountains, usually collect the stooes 
in their lonely walks by the burns, while their sheep are nibbling 
the fresh p:rass. Beryls are often found united witn cairngorms ; 
and one of my goldsmiths showed me a lovely little curiosity^ 
which he had used in a pretty trinket, namely, a beryl which ap» 
peared to be imbedded in a cairngorm, or about which, rather, the 
latter had been formed. An interesting fact was mentioned to me 
by this goldsmith, that the cairngorms on the east of Scodand 
have more colour, and are often quite dark; whilst those on the 
west, or rather south-west, are paler. 

At the ball given by the Marquis of Breadalbane, at his castle. 
Queen Victoria wore a beautiful large cairngorm, as an aigraffe to 
fasten the plaid upon her shoulder. " Highland brooches*' are 
those of which most are seen at a goldsmith's. These brooches are^ 
usually, a little gold St. Andrew's cross, upon wliich lies a thistle 
in bloom, in the midst of a wreath of Scottish pebbles, set in silver,* 
->— at least this is the present fashion. But there are also very old* 
fashioned brooches, which may have been worn by those Highland 
ladies of whom Dr. Johnson relates, that their usual dowry was s 
certain number of cows — the rich, twenty or thirty. ^^ But ten, and 
even two cows," says the doctor, *< were considered no bad dowiy 
in some counties." Some such dames there must still be here and 
there, my jeweller said to me, as here and there some of these old 
brooches are still purchased. Among these old Highland brooches, 
a '*Mary, Queen of ^licots, brooch" frequently occurs. It is a letter 
M of gold, with a lily and thistle on either side, and surrounded by 
a similar wreath of stones to that described. I believe there are sUll 
many, patriotic hearts that beat for the unfortunate Mary. It is 
highly probable that there are Prince Charlie brooches, thoogli I 
did not observe them. We may have all read in our history<4)Ook8 
that the battle of CuUoden put an end to the contentions between 
the houses of Stuart and Hanover ; and although, in after years, 
we may have forgotten the history of Prince Charlie, and all that 
pertains to it, we cannot believe that this has been the case in 
Scotland. << Bonny Prince Charlie," is still spoken of with ten- 
derness and affection, and a traveller cannot avoid being reminded 
of him almost daily. 

To many a patriotic Scot, Prince Charlie is, in a certain de* 
gree, the last ray of the Scottish sun of independence ; and as be 
was never king, so beams he softer, milder, and for a longer tune^ 
into the Scottish heart, than the rays of many a riper sovereign. 

* Aboat forty Eagltth m9e8. 
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" Fareweel to a' our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel to our ancient glory ! 
Fareweel e'en to the Scottish name, 
• So fam'd in martial story ! 
Now Tweed rins to the ocean, 
To mark where England's province stands !" 

sings Burns, on the union with En^^land. And though such songs 
have no longer the practical signification which similar songs of 
Moore have in Ireland, yet nevertheless they have a great poetical 
and ethnographical meaning. 

I also saw, in this place, several very magnificent Highland dirks, 
such as pertain to the full Highland costume of a chieftain. With ' 
the dirk a knife and fork is usually connected, — a very charac- 
teristic union, as the chieftain had often to earn his hread with 
swovd and dagger. At the dinner parties of Highlandmen the 
<< snuff-mull" commonly lies upon the table, and circulates as 
freely as the drinking horn. I may add to this, that, even in 
Scottish regiments, the national snuff-mull is usually found in the 
mess-room. The same people, who are so fond of their snuff-boxes, 
speak often of the tobacco pipe as the most abominable thing in 
the world. 

All these pretty things, and many others, are purchased by the 
nobles, and those of lesser degree, who inhabit the Highlands, in 
the hi\r city of Perth, whose shops are amply stored with all such 
articles of luxury ; and to all these pretty things which I had seen, 
and to the very many other interesting things in Perth, which to 
my regret I had not seen, I bade farewell the following morning, 
not however, I must say, without the greatest reluctance. For if 
there is any city that is worth a long sojourn, it is Perth, ^^th'e 
auM," << the fahr,*' '< the holy "--(it is called Saint Johnstoun from 
the principal church, dedicated to Saint John). Many cities in 
ScoUand have, like Perth, a double name. But it is mostly a 
name arising out of the •contraction of another. Thus Aberbroth* 
wick is called Arbroath ; Linlithgow, Lithgow, &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 
FBOM PSBTH TO DUNKfiLD. 

aXFMtllfBNTS WITH TflUSSCOTTISff DIAI.BCT^-AN ItUSVMAV Otf VMB 8TA#B 
COAJGU — A TRACT DXST&IBUTO& — CBSAP TRACTS — RIRNAM FOREST — ^" A 
ROMANIA INVICTI, A GERMANIS VICTi" — ISLANDERS AND HIGHLANDERS*^ 
THE BOUNDARY OF THE HIGHLANDS — HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS- 
POPULATION OF THE HIGHLANDS — THE ** BOUNOART OT TSB HIOH* 
. LAND BISTILtERT." 

• ^ Weel, sir« haire ywk teen fair Perth iouo ?" begwi^ muDiciEii^ 
ik9 Scottish dtaleet, an Irtsfaman who sat beside oae .on tiui coach* 
which, with its inside and outside passengers, was |ireceefihag Ip 
the oodk. ^^ Have you seen the bunaie lasses of Perth ? Gc/f 
the cockneys call them, ha, ha T' '* Bless xny hcsart I aad wW 
they are ! aod very gude besides ; for these Scotch losses, vjbea 
they forgather wi' the lads, speak o' nsetbing but the ttat/y #/* 
pea^e^ and the glon^ nf keaveu'-Hyf the Bible aod tbe.kkk ; and 
so, love sneaks in, and a marriage is soon knocked up. Ha» Jis^.b^!** 

*' Whisht t wbisht !"— I was obliged to intef rup.t-^'' the SpQts- 
oiea st^tifig near us may take this joking amiss**' 

** Pooh, pooh, nonsense I The Scots know very, weil thai -nw 
I ri sh men , fr^n hame, aro half heathens* and lost both in Au 
«K>ild and the neat. Wc have g^wai up ha the dark«ess of Cutbfh 
Itcisin, and among the ' errors of popery/ They won't i»hs k 
amiss, nc^ they. Ha, ha I It's cold, sir. Will you not take a 
dsam of toddy ? Splendid atuff is toddy I Is It not, si^r?" P«f 
haps my countenance. expressed ne wish to accept of bis ofiNB* 
** I^ass my eyes ! In the jname of woader I What a &ee ymn 
make* Ha, ha, ha I Why, sir, we.tnay drink toddy to-day^, aad 
^aadi^and travel about ; lor this, you must know, is a lawful.moia- 
iog.* Ha, ha, ha I" I was truly annoyed with, this eootimml 
blessing of the eyes, and blessing of the heart, which must have 
been very unpleasant to the serious Scots, for the less they were 
disposed to be amused, the more was he to have his laugh out. 
Irishmen are as well known in Scotland .as black sheep are among 
white. Before us, on the front box, sat a Scotsman^ with a grey 
plaid over his shoulders, stock still and silent. I merely observed* 

* A "lawful morning," in Scotland, is one on which, according to law, t 
person may work or travel. Sundays and fast-days are not " lawful." " Every 
lawful morning the coach ruiis from Perth to Dunkeld," a coach pioprietor 
will say, in announcing the hours of starting. 
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wIhmi wetmnie I2p witii a»y foot passengers or field labonrers, that 
he made a movement, and threiv a few little papers on the road 
far die people lo pick up. I thought at first he was a aaa^seouy 
f^nmmwn, tfir «oinedimg of tiie kind, who took this method of 
iatkiimg his sMress knowm But after he had given me^ also, 
i O Me of his papers. I saw that upon each was printed a sJiori 
prayer, and bmf neUgious obseivataoas. They were varibss iB 
tbelir contents, and one of eadh soct was tied up together in a little 
pai&cft. A^ceording to the appearance of .people, be dived now m 
one fradcel, wyw in another, and brought out one of these paekets* 
Before coming up to a village, he had his packet ready before 
hand, lying on his knee. And where he observed people at their 
dooi^/drihhren on the road, or poor hard-iworking men employed 
en the bighways; be ^tRt began to attract their attention by calting 
•tity anc! then dropped a few of his little papers. Working men 
rone to pick «p his brlb and see what they were, children jumped 
aserrtly «p to cateh the fatKi»g shower of leaves, and all appeflx«d 
to peruse tbem diligently. 

L, al»o, read some of his tracfts, and preserved them. I flBuit 
refrain from^qooting any of them bere, becanse they treat sacred 
ibifigs til far too extraordinary a manner, and it antgbt appear as 
if I wi^ivd to make myself pleasant on serious matters ; yet I must 
freely ^confess that their contents not a little astonished me, and that 
I tan^ perfectly convinced that such works are not calculated to do 
the slightest good. The subjects treated in them wetie so perfeotly 
sninrtelligible, that, if they did not exactly betoken the work of 
dafknees, I moat at least say there was not the smallest aty of 
kamtm understaaiding in them, and consequently the fonndattim 
«f Jill light was missing; and i cannot belie\'e either that God 
looks down approvingly on these things, or that these poor hard«- 
mrbing people and ragged children can derive from > them a aiagle 
drop of heavenly comfort to sweeten the cop of their sorrows. : 

Asaiy fellow-traveller had «o many^of these tracts, I remarlwd 
to faitn, tlnrt bis lifoemlity must cost him dear. ** Ah, air," be twh 
plied, *^ I teckoa they only cost me sixpence a hundred on the 
aMtage.*' 

It was tfa« kivemess ceaeh by which we /travelled, and the road 
kiskes i«ns, at first, a good way along the valley of the Tay« Gn 
tile ^eievatod banks of the opposUe dhore of the river peeped wt 
ikte «4d TOyai fwiace of -Seone from \t% tvoodland scenery. We 
pMnd by sevml batlie«fields, so old, I believe, that even iCluB 
ghosts «nd manes of the fallen heroes have deserted the place* 
At iMftb, we arrived at the *< Highland Mouth'* of DunicekL 
Here I left the OMchy wfaiah nvent farther northward> ia order to 
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continoe my excursioo into the Highlandf with a g%| and luiboff 
afterwards on foot. 

Before, however^ we reached this point, we eame to Binmn 
Forest, where the soldiers of Malcolm, as it is said, . proridei 
themselves with branches to march against Macbeth. I shouU 
have been pleased to ramble in the forest a little way, if any fonesi 
there had been. But I was assured that all that now remains of 
it is the name. The district called Biruam Forest lies near the 
Highland Mouth, and extends towards the Highlands. A ^iU 
near this is called '* Duncan's Hill," because the court of ths^ vuh* 
fortunate king was held on it. 

Beyond Rimam Forest the valley of the Tay contracts vecy 
much. For a considerable way we travel through a ravine or rnouo** 
tam pass, but which the people call <' the Mouth/' It is here that 
the Tay breaks through, and leaves the Highlands, to contiaae its 
farther course in the plains. A similar development of the Tay 
takes place near Dunkeld, as we have already remarked as taking 
place at Criefif ; and as occurs in the Shee, near Blairgowrie, and 
in the Teith, near Callander, above Stirling. Near all these places 
are various <* Mouths of the Highlands." On getting through the 
pass above mentioned, we come to a little opening or valley among 
the hills, in the centre of who^e charming hollow the little town of 
Dunkeld is situated. We have now passed through the gate* and 
find ourselves in the Highlands, in the district of those Scots who 
support the armorial bearings of the Antiquarian Society of Pertb^ 
to which the motto, ^^ A Romanis invioiiy* (unconquered by the 
Romans,) is subjoined. Indeed, the thought expressed in these 
few words is always the first that lays powerful hold upon my 
mind when I anywhere pass over the boundaries of the Roman 
empire. These <' intrefnden tniliiairst'* as I once found tbem 
called, in an old German book of the last century, have fouoded 
an empire, the contemplation of which must for ever excite the 
wonder of the historian. I have now for several years been /wan* 
dering about the limits of this empire, between the Black Sea and 
the Highland Mouths, over Wallachiar Hungary, Austria, Giet<» 
many, and Belgium, everywhere visiting with eagerness the Iracef 
of their boundary- walls and oQcampments; and yet there can be 
DO question that the traveller must have a long life who could com- 
plete such an inspection of the boundaries of the Roman eoapiTQw 
There is only one race, the limits of whose expansion it migmbe 
still more difficult to embrace. That race is the people who spw^ 
up beyond the walls of the empire, and who first subdued 4b4> 
empire of Rome, and then the empire of the world, which the 
Romans never did. This peopWt the G«rmatiis» sahdued» iBore* 
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aver, the Highlands of Scotland ; and when the Scots say, ^ A 
RomanU invicti," they must confess in silence, ^'A Germanis victim* 

My jocalar^ graceless Irishman took leave of me at Dunkeld, 
by remarking, "Well, sir, now you are in the Highlands; the 
eockneys say ilands, as if it were islands*" The Londoners, in 
general, omit the h where it should be sounded, and usually sound 
it where it should be omitted. Thus they pronounce Islands al- 
furose Ifte Highlands, and say the Highlanders of New Zealand. 
It is a singular but inexplicable phenomenon, that there are very 
nfUny nations, who, in the same manner, regularly retrench the h 
from words to which it belongs, and alBx it to others to which it 
does not belong. The Lettes, for instance, regularly speak in 
tbk way. 

It has been said, that the division of Scotland into Lowlands 
and Highlands is arbitrary and unnatural, as, strictly speaking, the 
whole country is intersected with mountains, and as those parts 
eomprehended under the name of Lowlands are studded with hills 
very little inferior in elevation to those of the Highlands. This is 
Certainly true. What are called the Lowlands, more particularly 
the sonth of Scotland, is a very hilly country^ to which the nam^ 
ae in nowise so applicable as to the Lowlands of Germany (Hol« 
land and Belgium), which are perfectly level. 

Nevertheless, the boundaries of the Highlands, as a whole, are 
femarkably well defined, both by the people and geographers of 
l^cotland ; and the distinction of Lowlands and Highlands holds 
good both in the physical aspect and histery of the country. 

I will first give the boundaries of the Highlands as understood 
iiv Scotland. According to the geographers and people of Scot* 
hmd, th6 Highlands commence in the west, near the break which 
Che Frith of Clyde makes in the land. The country to the north 
ef the frith is, and always has*been, considered as belonging to 
the H^hlands, including the long peninsula which terminates in 
the MbH of Can tire, and the islands of Bute and Arran. To those 
wBo sail alo^g the Frith of Clyde this appears very natural. For 
the mainland and islands mentioned are mountainous ; while the 
eiMliities^ on the south of the frith, Ayrshire and Renfrewshire, 
present, for the most part, a level appearance. 

The hill country runs along the Clyde as far as Dunbairton, 
which is the last mountain-prqjection on its north bank. The 
steep hflls at this point, between which the waters of Loch Lo- 
«Klnd issue fi^rth, form a great mountain-gate, which we may te' 
{H^ as one of the Highland mouths. Above Dunbarton, both 
itfdes of the Clyde become level, and the Highland boundary ro* 
tresis iBto the inlerior of the countryi. generally fblbwiiig th^ obaio 
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W tiiUs whieb runs fre«i this to Dunkefed, vnd vkhak lornM sucks 
remarkable eontrast to the greater paMr ei khe> valley t>f S^ixt^lih' 
more. From Stirling ami Pei^k the momitatn diains naj ^e seen, 
proceeding gencranv in long lines ; and bere bmiv be observed- tb^ 
** Highland Mouths," as they are called by the Warned* 9nd Hm 
people generally, of KiknarBOck, Callander, Cneff, Dv^keki^ 
Blairgowrie. 

But tfom Blairgewfie, U appears, the boan^kry is arn m^^ t Hf ot 
certain, since some geographers draw a Une horn this to Aberdeen 
or Stonehaven, and say that all to the north of lbi». liae ought Mi 
to be included in the Higbkmds; while <»thers, (llie'iii#ireiiialw« 
guishedy I believe,) draw the boundary line right over the ««ti«9iia 
spur of the mountains, with a circuit to the Moray Frith iWadjlN 
vemess, and include the whale of the more er 'lew fe«d astenl of 
sea coast on Ae east of Scotland with the Lowbnda- Very mi 
markably, but at the same ttme, I believe, very propevW, the nbalt 
narrow strip of coast abont the Rrkhs of Moray and CM«Miiy» at 
trelt as the little peninsvla of Cromarty, lying betweem ihe^e'^Hie 
friths, would in that case be reckoned with Ibe Lowlands. Tk$ 
fstrip of coast, thns separated from the Hi^iaiMls, is he«e and ihais 
scarcely a mile in breadth, and extends &om Nairn In iiHremes% 
Kirkhill, Dingwall, Ktkteam, Tam, and finally temmtteB nl Ed* 
derton, on the Frith of Tain. 

This, then, is the boimdary Ime of the Highlamk, not only m 
It appears upon the most aeeusate maps, hut as it is leoeived and 
understbod by the natives. All those parts of Sooiland which lig 
to the north and west of this line are Highland, the we«te«o iiles 
included. And all the hibabitants of these parts, whatfa«i' dnReU^ 
ing in the mountains, the glens, or on the island^, jnve ifigbt 
landers. 

If we now glance at the hiBteiy of Sentland, ibia line is^vnq^ 
where equally -well delhied. The Lowland dislnqty |n0t fftit^mi 
out, id that which was oooupied by the Raamos, and ulimardfrihy 
the Saxons, and in whioh they ohie6y sfirend $ whik nil ioolht 
north and west tii the boundary was oocnpied by >9^b6 origM 
Celtic popnlatiotii who matntainfld their terrkery in nnmbfathHi 
battles, and fought againat the Romans nnd &uipn«,.hefcrB iimq 
Highland gates. 

As in Ifh^ htst(M7, so in the pbpieal aapeet of ih^tieoiiiiti^y thp 
distinctlen of Lowknds and Highlands is'ehniffijrfniarfcad^ 'im^ 
Inasmuch as the Highlands &U more townrda thn nf>rth» 4nd *llin 
Lowlands more towards the sooth ; nsnoadly, inasvuKh ns 4h# J 
ifighlands Ineline wore tewasds the:A<^anl)iei. and Dh# L^kMdb I 



imlktenc^ the vmetles of tYiiome and conditieii of both dlmoK)^ 
tfad$ tbirdlyy iimmnttch aa the Mutbera part of tbe coimtry it «»- 
llMly dfffdrttit in its ebamcter frunn that of the nortboriiy ia nspecft 
10 th« moaiitftkis on either side of the hoHndary. Par even if tht 
ao«rthem mottntains are not 90 very much lower than the nortben^ 
(the htgha»t attamki)^ an elevation of about 3,000 lee t^ whilil: the 
lliglireflt of those in the north «re only ieomewbat more than 4,0d0 
lb«t,) they flve neterdMlesa of an alto|«iher different cbaracstcc 
Th^aouthem have greeny roanded, grasi^ summits, not so ataoy 
wild, rugged precipices, chasms, and glens, more wood, and icK 
iicath and momss. 

AW thccre circumstaneen and conditions ahow, clearly and ' di»- 
4iitcatyyihtft there exists a remarkable and characteristic diffisrellc^ 
between that part of Scotland called the Highlands, and that past 
called the Lowlands. The only questions can be, whether tlie 
'flaHuiea of thisf distinction have been psoperly chosen, and -whether 
^Mt Itna of deoMircalion meat be taken exactly as it has been taken 
•**oti ^e who}e« two rather immaterial qaestiona. For, if the dta»> 
finetion It ek)«r)y understood, names ave of little importance. 
Bosidety as by " Lowlands" we only mean that ona pOTi of the 
-^ducitry ia iower than another, and ia not an entire level, and .as 
fleitlier the plains nor the hills of the Lowlands are raally so high 
«a thostt of the Highlands, nothing important can be objected to 
A^ names* It is, at least, certsnn, that, as regards the aoadMRm 
beaadaty , it could not haire been better Aaed than -by the line that 
-aottfongly marks the contrast between the southern IiCHrlafidsaad 
riie north-western and hlgber parts of Seotlaad* 

Boom writers hare entirely rejected this difssion of Scotland, 
and^ regarding its external figure merely, have divided it intothree 
parts — a northern, southern, and midland part, Althoogh this 
diTision is not much regarded, it is still important. The distinctive 
characteristics of the Lowlands and the Highlands are entire 
throughout. The former are greener, more fertile, better wooded^ 
flatter, or, at least, more roupded off, than the Highlands ; which, 
on the other hand, are everywhere noore barren, thinner populated, 
more naked, more abundant in moors and bogs, and altogether 
mme wild and Celtic in their appearance, thaii the LowlaiidhBi. 

In the two names are expressed the two greatest and mo^st re- 
markable contrasts Scotland has to offec. That taken from the 
eabtanial %iiveof the coimtry near Gkswiwe^aai) only :be<f c^gaided 
m a snbordisata pmrtkia. Bj thie valley the northeni Highfamds 
are divided from the southern. From the southern, a^ain, are 
.MVted><tf «lr« WifM/nt Hi^klaiida, under wbidi the island and 
iuig fmumdm of AifflMm mve wdafttobd* «<WestOfn"aisd 
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<* Northern Highlands/' are terms very often heard. ** Easfttn 
Highlands)" is not a term in common use ; becaune, on the east, 
the country is generally level, the mountains gradually sink into 
the plain) and, in form, they do not stand forth as a distinct and 
determined whole. We seldom hear, either, of the '^ Southern 
Highlands,' ' as a peculiar division of the country ; although, of 
course, there are people in the north who speak of the southern 
parts of the Highlands, as there are people in the west to whom 
tome parts of the Highlands have an easterly situation, and so 
denoie them. 

The division of Scotland, then, into Lowlands and Highlands, 
is . in nowise a mere idle conceit. Seen under the physical 
partition that ever exists, there is, even at the present day, a 
marked distinction between the inhabitants of the two parts of the 
country. 

As soon as one enters the Highlands, he meets with anotlrar 
race of men, hears still, in some places, the Celtic language, and 
aees a people now first beginning to become Anglicised. He will 
still perceive, in the country, shadows of the ancient clans, hear of 
chieftains, and. come upon wild and uncultivated tracts. The 
Highlands, though they comprise by far the greater half of Scot- 
land, still contain a population six times smaller than the Low- 
lands, namely, 400,000 souls; and, on the average, they are 
probably seven or eight times more scantily populated* The 
Highland boundary has still some importance in a political point 
of view,, namely, with regard to the distillation of spirits, which is 
subjected to other laws in the Highlands than in the Lowlands. 
The 80«called *' Boundary of the Highland Distillery,*' indicated 
upon most of the official maps, deviates only a little from the troe 
Highland boundary* 



CHAPTER XL 

DtJNKELD. 

■NVXBOI^IiaNT OF DUNKELD— TBB DUKB OF ATHOL— PBINCB AIAKRlu- 
A PBJNCS OF ** WAMia^' — ^PLANTATIOMS IN SCOTIJLNO^LABCHBfl-- 
DUNKSLD'S PARTICIPATION IN THB CIVILISATION OF THS HIGHLANDS 
— THE CLANS AND THB BISHOPS OF DITNKELD — THB CLANB IN TBI 

' ItMeHBOtr&HOOD OF DVNBBLD AND QtTBEN VICTORIA — THB FAS^ON- 
ABLB TdvR'-'CIRCVMFBRBNCB OF THB COVNTT OF PBRTH. 

Dunkeld, an. old Celtic nameyis^a place, suironoded. faj; bills, 
and these not in the distance, bat quite near it* It is also the uiki 
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of the chief of a clan^ the Duke of Athol, the liead of the great 
Clan Murray. A late Duke of Athol was a great planter of trees. 
It is said he planted 45,000 acres of ground, with not less than 
twelve millions of trees, — ^some say fifteen millions. It is no wonder, 
then, that the neighbourhood of his seat should appear shadowed 
all around with beautiful foliage. The majestic trees, the moun- 
tains that form themselves into a basin, the dark toppling crags, 
the clear waters of the Tay, twining so sweetly among the green 

£astures, and the Highland mouth, affording a glimpse of the 
•owlands, — all invest the spot with the most attractive charms. 

The town is very prettily situated. The park and mansion lie 
beyond it. Upon the park gates are displayed the family arms, 
as is usual with English dukes and lords, and underneath the 
motto of the Clan Murray, " Furth fortune, and fill the fetters.'' 
The Dukes of Athol are very famous in Scotland. The Dukes of 
Argyll and Buccleuch are alone their equals. It may perhaps be 
interesting to my readers to recite the various hereditary titles of 
such a Scottish grandee, that they may be able to compare them 
with the countless titles of our Bohemian and Austrian nobility. 

The oldest title of the family is " Baron Murray of Tullibar- 
dine," as generally in Scotland the baronial is more ancient than 
the ducal title.* The other titles are as follows :— Earl of 
Tullibardine, Earl of Athol, Marquis of Athol, Viscount of 
Balquhidder, Baron Murray, Balvenie, and Gask, Duke of Athol, 
Marquis of Tullibardine, Earl of Strathtay and Strathardle, 
Viscount of Glenalmond and Glenlyon. These are the titles of 
the Murrays in the peerage of Scotland. In the peerage of 
England, (under the kings of England,) they were made Barons 
Strange of Knockyn. In the peerage of Great Britain^ after the 
union of the two kingdoms, they became *' Earls Strange, and 
Barons Murray of Stanley." The kernel upon which this load of 
hereditary titles is imposed, is neither more nor less than " John 
Murray." Such was the name of the first duke. By this name is 
he known before God, and on the baptismal register : in every-day 
life he is usually called << the Duke.' 

I went to walk in the park of this nobleman, conducted by an 
old man of the Clan Murray. He spake of nothing but ^' the 
Duke." The duke is the Murrays one and all. '^ This is natural, 
sir," said my old clansman, <* for every Duke of Athol baa a great 
swing in this country, in carrying elections you know, getting 
gentlemen into situations, and such things." The duke appears 
such an important personage to the Murrays, that he is held in 

* The youngest barons are as old as the oldest dokes. The yoongeit baron 
«£ ScoUand dates his title from 1690, and oirily one dvkt is older tlum l€45.i 

9 
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More account than the chief of the kingdom. My old man gtmitly 
tftiaiiltained that Prince Albert was a Prince of "Wamir,** oi 
*• W'ehrtir.'* t*robably he had somewhere heard of Weimar. I 
informed him however that he was a Prince of Coburg. " Weel, 
dir,*"he said, ^< the name is not of much consequence; the best is, 
that this country is so very well pleased with your countryman. 
He is sfich a quiet, nice, and gracious man. He does not meddfe 
with politics at all, and a gentleman he is too.*' 

The celebrated Dr. Johnson, who, in the year 1773, made ai 
journey through Scotland to the Hebrides, says, that a tree is as 
great a rarity in this country as a horse in Venice. Thanks to the 
Dnke of *Athol and other industrious planters, this is no longer the 
qase. Dr. Johnson fdrther adds, that nearly all the trees he saw 
i Scotland appeared to have been recently planted. There ase 
iiow so many beautiful woods everywhere in Scotland, that there 
must have been an exti^ao^dinary activity in this respect since the* 
Tast dentury. Even in the most northern districts there are great 
forests, such as that of Dirry-Meanach, and the Forest of Tarf, 
whl6h latter stretches away even to Cape Wrath. In Scotland, as 
fn Ii^eland, it may be Remarked, that the country has been twice 
covered with woods, and twice divested of them. The land was at 
first' bare, as it emerged from the ocean. Then it became covered 
with woods ; and thus wooded it was found by the Romans. Tb^ 
proof 6f this we have, partly, in the accounts left by the Romtos; 
and, partly, in the fact, that even in the woodless districts of 
Scotland, nay in the almost desert Hebrides, trunks of the largest 
trees^are found imbedded in the fens and morasses, as they are also 
found in the Irish bogs. Through man's bad husbandry and bad 
ni'ttute, these ancient forests disappeared in the course of centuries, 
until they were again restored by the Goddess with a hundred 
bteasts, the nurse with a thousand fostering arts ; and the woods of 
Scotland are now the fairest she has to boast. Though, then, 
Dr. Johnson's expression, on the whole, holds good no longer,, 
tkfere-^re still; here and there, tolerably large tracts of country to. 
which it is literally applicable, and which might aSbrd ample 
employtnent to a few more such patriotic planters as the Dukes of 
Alhoi. . . ' 

hi the Sitiair portion of the Highlands through which' I passed, 
I saw* ti6 ttee so abundantly cultivated as the larch. The Scots 
at first' imagined ihat this tree would only grow in a southern 
dlrtu^te^ imlir the Duke of Athol proved the contrary. The first 
IhTches which came here were itii ported in 1^87, from the Tyrol, 
whOTe,'««i*<lie-iA^uiH«litlB'Of thfe* vafHiiy of Bls^h, thaw-ftre^'iknigm- 
ficefrt*fte^tsof,l!liy-beauMfW'mid hseful trj^e. Theywefe first 
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l^limted ki flovrer ^ots, and afterwards transplanted to the lawn 
before the dtike*s tnansion, where I now saw them, grown up into 
great, beautiful, and lofty trees. My guide told me that one of 
them had been calculated to contain no less than 396 cubic feet 
of timber. These two larches reminded me of the two cypresses 
of the Crimea^ which ^re the progenitors of all the cypresses in 
tibat country. The same Duke of Athol lived long enough to see 
a 36-gun frigate launched upon the waters, built of larch of his 
own planting. Few planters, alas ! live to enjoy a similar pleasure ; 
for which reason planting is regarded by private persons as a 
thankless undertaking, and thence becomes a matter which should 
be engaged in by the state, which is longer lived than an in- 
dividual. Most of the trees in Scotland, like the larch, are of 
foreign origin. Of native trees there are only a veiy small number ; 
and of thepe there are only a few species, of which specimens are 
but rarely met with. 

DunkeJd was formerly a bishop's see, and, close to the mansion 
of the Duke of Athol, mav be seen the ruins of a fine cathedral. 
Dunkeld, and several similar places on the borders of the Higli- 
lands and Lowlands, were once the seats of civilisation, from 
whence the light of religion and science penetrated into the High« 
lands. By the bishops of Dunkeld, missionaries, instructed in the 
Gaelic, Were sent forth to preach in the Highlands ; in the same 
manner as those monks who arrived from Ireland, and settled upon 
the celebrated island of lona, on the western coast of Scotland^ 
made missionary tours into the interior of the country. The 
bishops, however, had occasionally no little difficulty in main taint- 
ing tbeir rights and possessions against the neighbouring clans. 
Yet it is still interesting to observe, says Mr. Chambers, that the 
terrors of the church, at times, did not fail to exercise their iufia- 
6BC& on the superstitions and half-^civilised chieftains. The bishops 
often constrained them, even shortly after they had fallen upon, 
their vassals sword in hand, or had stolen their cattle and burnt* 
their barns, to appear before the altar in a shirt of hair, atid there' 
ibif^ore pardon of heaven and the bishop. 

I should like much if some one were to collect all the varionsi 
most important, aiid most interesting features and events in the 
hl^ory of the clans. A history of every single clan were partly 
impossible, and probably would not be sufficiently interesting and 
iflifKirtant. But a classification and combination of all the known 
eineats in sueh a history, would be in the highest degree interest- 
iiig, and wonld present altogether a pecnliar picture of this singular 
<sondition of human society. In such a picture, features like the 
following would occur :-^ A certain clan lived in constant and im'% 
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placable hostility with another; while, on the contrary, anotnet 
clan was always united to a certain other in steady friendship. For 
the one clan, it would suffice to make use of the name of a certain 
clan, in order to be taken under all circumstances. The pheuome* 
non would here arise, that one clan, jointly members of another 
. clan, would be brought into hereditary slavery. Some of the clans 
had an extremely despotic constitution ; as in the Hebrides, among 
others, it was* more mild. Highly interesting, in such a treatise, 
would be the inquiry, how it happened, that, notwithstanding all 
the various hostilities of the clans against each other, one never 
preponderated over all the rest, and formed the whole into a great 
state. Does this originate merely in the mountainous nature of 
the country they inhabit ? 

The clans living in the neighbourhood of Dunkeld are the Mac 
Kays, the Mac Kenzies, the Stuarts, the Maclnroys, and the Don- 
nachies or Robertsons. (I should like to know why some clans 
have Germano-English names.) All these clans came down 
from their mountains when the Queen and Prince Albert were 
here. On the spacious lawn of Athol-house a tent was erected, 
where they took luncheon. Eight pipers were present. «« Lord 
Glenljon, who had capital spirits, had a hundred men of his own." 
This nobleman is heir to the title of Duke of Athol. The other 
clans were each headed by its own chieftain, and all in the High- 
land costume. Pipers were also stationed upon the beautiful 
bridge built by the late Duke of Athol, to welcome her Majesty. 
« The Queen reviewed all the clans most famously," and went 
along the line amid the friendly greetings of the people. It must 
have been a wonderfully pretty sight, this lively, variegated, regal 
scene, in the beautiful green park. Now all was still and silent. 
The leaves fell from the trees, the clans had retired to their quiet 
mountuin dwellings, and the Duchess of -^ithol, who a few weeks 
previous was the occupant of the place, had now gone to her eter- 
nal re^t. A short time after the Queen's visit, she was taken ili 

and died. 

At the inn of Dunkeld, a pretty hostelry, I engaged a gig, and. 
set out in the traces of the royal pair. I could not have done 
better. For the route taken by the Queen and Prince Albert in 
their Highland tour, presents some of the finest Highland scenery, 

the Scots say the very finest. This route proceeds by Abe^^ 

feldy, Kenmore, (the noble seat of the noble Marquis of Bread- 
albane,) from hence to Loch Tay, through Killin to Loch Earn, 
and then back. This is one of the fashionable tours of Scotland, 
or <' the fashionable route." And it is now anticipated ky all the 
people on the road, that, since the Queen's visit, this an^ follow- 
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!ng years will bring a stream of tourists in this direction. The 
county of Perth/ to which all these points belonp:, is one of the 
three largest in Scotland, as the county of Cork is the largest in 
Ireland, and the county of York the largest in England. Of the 
sixteen millions of acres of the superficies of Scotland, Perthshire 
contains not much less than two millions, and upon this extent of 
surface possesses some of the finest and must magnificent Highland 
and Lowland scenery. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PROM DUNKELD TO TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

GAELIC SONGS — FOTATOBS IN THE HIGHLANDS — " PUNCH*' — GAELIC NAMES 
FOB HIGHLAND GARB — SCOTLAND AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS — STABILITY 

IN THE LIFE OF NATIONS — THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY — BURNS' POEMS 

BURNS, MOORE, BYRON — INGRATITUDE OF THE SCOTS TO BURNS — BURNii 
AND THE SCOTTISH DIALECT — ASSONANCE OF BUBNS' POETRY. 

I had engaged as a driver one mighty in the Gaelic ; and from this 
man I learned, on the way, somewhat of the language, which has 
&r less written literature than its sister tongue, the Erse of the 
Irish ; because the latter applied themselves earlier to its proper 
cultiviatlon and literature, while the Scottish Highlanders continued 
always in their barbaric wildness, and were first introduced to 
civilisation by means of the English language. 

My driver told me, that the clan to which be belonged is called 
''Dschuer,*' part of which still exists. I asked him if he was ac- 
quainted with any old Gaelic songs ; and he repeated several on 
^he way. Of course I did not understand a single word of one of 
them ; and when I asked him what they were all about, he an- 
swered, "All these songs contain a great deal about love, and such 
like." " They do not make so much poetry now, as in the olden 
times." I asked him farther what the Duke of Athol was called 
in Gaelic. He replied, " Cean na Murrich," the great head of the 
Miinays. 

Potatoes, which, as well as turnips, have been only cultivated in 
Scotland in modem times, are here called *' puntaht,'** a corrup- 
tion seemingly of the English word. " Tohl-puntaht"f is the 
tidme of (hose little heaps or mounds, seen near every house, in 
which the potatoes are preserved, and which, by the English, are 

* In Armstrong's Lexicon written " bnntat/' 
' t By Armstrong written ** toll-bantat.'' 
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called << potato pits." The English word ''sugar," the Higkt 
landers have changed into '' snchkars.***^ 

It was very interesting to come upon the traces of the far-famed 
word punch, in this its nati¥e home. My friend assured me, that 
<' punch" is a genuine Cehic word. " Believe me," he 8aid» 
" punch is right from the bottom of the Gaelic." I know not 
whence the word comes. Many similar English words, as Punch, 
a Merry- Andrew, — punch, a kind of chisel, — puncheon, a wine 
measure, &c., may be conjectured to have a relationship to the 
French word ^^poinron,** Foyer, in his travels, asserts that punch 
(the beverage) is an Indian word, signifying the number of the 
elements. This, however, is certain, that the word "punch," as 
well as punch itself, is well known in every Highland hut ; whilst 
among us Germans, both the one and the other are only usual ia 
those higher circles where Schiller's Punch-song is prized and 
understood. But here the thing is not composed of so many ele- 
ments as the Schillerian punch. It is nothing more than simple 
tjhot water and whisky, and, instead of the lemon and sugar, tlie 
aroma of ''peat-reek." Peat-reek is (he flavour imparted to whisky 
in consequence of the malt from which it is distilled having been 
diried by the hot smoke or reek of peai or dried turf. 

What particularly surprised me was, that, according to the as- 
aettion of people here (I have no other authority) tiie various 
names given to the Highland dress in the Lowlands, are not at ail 
Gaelic. For the Lowland terms they gave me the following Gaelic. 
I write (hem exactly as the people pronounced them. I observed 
their lips closely, and made them repeat the words ha1f-a«dozen 
times. The plaid, they said, in Gaelic, is '*Prachk*kan;" the 
kilt, " Fehl ;" and tartan, ** Catha." I have not been allele 6aA 
thcf^e words in any Gaelic dictionary. f 

The sides of all the hills we passetl were- covered with larches, 
now in their red and yellow autumn colours. This is another >of 
the beautiful labours of the Duke of Athol ; all here about was 
formerly perfect Iv bare. We rolled along, besides, on an excel- 
lent turnpike, t cannot cease to wonder at the immense change 
Scotland has undergone, wlten I compare her present to her fonner 
condition. In this respect there cannot be a more intemtiiig- 
piece of raadiag than Dr. Johnson's:}^ Journal of his tour in Soot- 

* By Armstrong written " sucar." 

f In Armstrong breacatif and cadath,are given for plaid and 'tartan. Feilfi^ 
hreacan, is a belted plaid ; SLrAfeile-beoff (pfhllabeg), a kilt. Tartan, accordiag 
to liOgan, ifi derived from tnntin, or tanmn — across. — Trans. . 

It This learned man, however, is not to be trusted iu all places, as he, like 
many BngUshmen of hit time, was a great Scotqphobiit 
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Mjffkdp madci as we ha?e already slated^ seventy years i^o, wbteh 

pictures the country in an utter state of barbarism, and speaks of 

it almost in the ^ame tone • as we speak of Krim Tartfkry, or -any 

siDdilar oountry^. IJe tra\'elled mostly, on horseback, huts were 

his night quai^ters, oalen bread his.fare^ rooks, apd bogs. his roadji 

pimple and. unletter€>d mountaineers, his conductors^ Now there 

are^gpod roaKis in all directions* and inns in abupd^ce. Not only 

all the points on the coast) but also the islands, the Hebrides, the 

Orkneys, the Shetlands, and, since 1834, the remote St* Kilda, 

have all been comiected with the qiainland by steamboats* as with 

a wide extended net. If we glance at Scotland as it was in the 

beginning of the last. century, and comparfs it with the ScotUnd qf 

the present day, and take whatever branch of human activity, dp? 

mestic or political economy we will, we find the things of the past 

so small, and those of the present so great* that it is with difficulty 

iKe ci^nbeJieve in t\^ littleness of the one and the greatpess of the 

otfaen We may compare the extent, of population, the amount 

of revenue^ the state of cultivation, of agriculture and horticulture;, 

— rOfisiy inquire into every, single br^ch of industry, into land and 

waiter comiuunications, and architecture*— we m^y select whatever 

we will, and yet shall find that all is now at least t^n, times, and 

mauy things, at least twenty times, greater tbaq formerly. Scot* 

land, in the last century, we find so dinoinutively si^aU, thatt 

viewed from our present ppsition, we can scarcely conceive why it 

was worth, being mentioned in history, at all. It formerly tacked 

behind all the other states. of Europe; and now it sails along, like 

a j;apid steam*frigate, among the fir^t natipns of the eart)i, and 

Vumy of the great European ships of the line must now obserye 

and imitate its.mancRuvres. For 1;,700 years, the words of. Virgil, 

^ PenUufi. totQ orba Britfinnai^' Yi&xQ strifst^y appl}q(^b}e to 5c6tn 

land^ Within a century tl^eser words l^^ve first ce^ed tq^be applir 

cable. . 

That tbene are mai^y things in Scotland th^t have not advanced 
with, tbi«.»teamrsbip. rapidity^ and which aioe ex^ctjy th^ s^ip^ npw; 
at^tfaejF were». and biLve been, may again be understood. In ev^ery 
coiintJ^ we ei^peijence the like^ In Germany^*.! believe it would 
nnt b^ difficult to find such, peasants* hut# t^ the Romans saw. Ii^ 
the Appenines* Qo dpubt^ live herdamen i^nd robber/S^ very lit^lf^ 
diffi&vent to what ibpy wene in the time of I^erace, We m|ij 
taayel iato the iot^rinr provinces of Fra0ce» and behold, things in 
pretty, muoh tbe same state as Cesar beheld them in ancient ^^1. 
So, on our way among the hills of Scotland, we beheld little 
hovelsy which appeared esactly as the dwellings of the ancient 
Ossianic Ficts and Scots ifk^j have appeared. They were thatched 
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with heather, which here and there hung down in great disorder. 
Heather,— in Gaelic << fraoch/' — is everywhere here the usual 
roofing. The houses, the stacks of hay, oats, &c., are thatched 
with it ; and so, also, were the triumphal arches which had been 
erected on the way in honour of the Queen and Prince Albert ; 
even their initials were twined in heather. Here and there, before 
these little hovels, I saw a well-trimmed spruce-fir ; just as I had 
observed, before the doors of Irish hovels, a well-trimmed haw- 
thorn. Beyond these heather huts^ upon the mountains, the soow 
was lying m some places. This word snow,-— in Gaelic tnechk, 
— is one of those which may be found in every language in Europe, 
in the Latin as well as the German, in the Celtic as well as the 
Sclavonic ; sometimes only the sibilant and sometimes the palatial 
sound is dropped. 

It was getting dark by the time I reached Aberfeldy, and too 
late to visit the celebrated waterfall in its neighbourhood. There 
was still light, however, to read the pretty little song which Burns 
has composed upon it. The song is " The Birks of Aberfeldy," 
and its beauty chiefly consists in the poet, while painting the 
waterfall, always making the birches which hang over it the prin- 
cipal object of contemplation. Of course a " bonny lass*' belongs 
to the song, whom the poet invites to go with him to the birches 
near the waterfall, and to whom the burden of every verse is ad- 
dressed. Not only Aberfeldy, but Kenmore, Killin, and several 
other places in this direction, Bums, whom Scott calls the best of 
Scottish poets, has celebrated in his charming songs. 

These songs of Bums can be as little dispensed with in Scot- 
land as those of Moore in Ireland. Both are lyric poets, both love 
their native land, both have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity in 
their own country. With every beautiful scene in Ireland/ and 
with every historical recollection, there is always entwined some 
lay of Moore's, and we can scarcely think of the one without at the 
same time thinking of the other. Exactly similar is the case with 
the songs of Burns in Scotland. As no Irishman can mention thl^ 
ruins of Glendalough without beginning, with Thomas Moorei 
" On the lake, whose gloomy shore," or "Let Erin remember the 
days of old ;" or hear tell of King Brian without recalling tomeitioij, 
^'Remember the glories of Brian the' Brave;" even so, if some^ 
what incidentally you make mention of the battle of Bannockbuniy 
in a company where a Scot is present, his eyes will begin to 
sparkle, and, smiling, he will ask you, ** Eh, do ye ken that bonny 
sang o' Bums' — 

' Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scot! wham Bmce has aften led.' *' 
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Do you wish to hear once more Bums* pretty song, commencing 

*' Nae gentle dames, tho' e'er sae fair, 
Shall ever be my muse's care ; 
Their titles a' are empty show ; 
Gie me my Highland lassie, O'' — 

you Imve only to turn the conversation dexterously to the High- 
land lasses, soon to hear some Scotsman in your society humming 
it to himself. But perhaps you have often heard his song begin- 
ning— ^ 
** The heather was blooming, the meadowy were mawn. 
Our lads gaed a hunting, ae day at the dawn, • 
O'er moors and o'er mosses, and monie a glen. 
At length they discovered a bonny muir hen."* 

You have heard this song too often already, or you may- doubt, as 
some critics have doubted, whether it is really a song of Burns* ; 
in which case keep your doubts to yourself,- if you are crossing a 
faeatb with a Scotsman, or you will have the whole of it over 
again. 

With the Scottish Burns, and the Irish Moore, a very suitable 
parallel might be drawn with the English Byron. All the three 
are modern lyric poets, prized and famed in nearly the same 
manner throughout the whole British nation, and each of them, 
more particularly, is idolized in his own especial country. All 
three are decidedly gifted geniuses. The chief distinction among 
them is, that Byron is so little of a patriot, which perhaps may 
arise from England standing highest in the union, a powerful, 
dominant, and fortunate country, while Ireland and Scotland, as 
oppressed or subjugated countries, stir more deeply the poetical 
tenderness of love and sympathy. It is also remarkable, that as 
the fatherland of Byron is the more powerful, so his genius is. the 
strongest and most comprehensive of the three. The hearts of all 
three have been troubled by grief and saddened by melancholy. 
The wildest is Bvron ; the most sweetly melancholy^ is the Irish- 
man ; but the Scotsman, too, is often not less wildly moved. 
Sorrowful and melancholy souls most British poets seem to have 
had. ThiS| indeed, is the characteristic of British literature. It 
18 remarkable that, in that country, the divine gifts of Apollo do 
not appear to have brought happiness to the bosom of the recipient. 

BjTionand Bums were chiefly unhappy through their own stormy 
and passionate minds. Moore appears more serene, when he does 
not strike the strings of the melancholy lyre of Erin. Moore, too, 
in outward circunfistances of life, is at least more fortunate than 
Bume* Bumsi of the three, was decidedly the most unfortunate* 

* A <' bonny muir hen" is, of coarse, a bonny Highland lass. 
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•For though bis poeiDS fr^m the very firsts aod even among' his 
contemporaries, were extraordinarily successful, his countrymen 
did nothing particular for him. In opposition to this, one may say 
what he pleases, and lay all the blame upon the wild Bums that 
may really belong to him, and yet it must ever-be a point of shame 
for Scotsmen, that they permitted a poet to die in want and mtiseiy 
who so much delighted them. On his deatb-bed Burns maM 
obliged to write several lelters, in order to raise a sum of about 
Jive pounds which he was indebted to a haberdasher, who threai^ 
ened to throw him in prison. 

Burns .has made such excellent use of the material' which the 
Scottish language afforded him, and ha« wiougfat out of it such 
fine and perfectly beautiful forms, that his songs no doubt must bo 
reckoned *'aere perennius" Future generations will long ooatinue 
to derive the same refreshment from them that ihey hare 3^eldecl 
for the last fifty years. Aud yet such a, man the Scots pem^itlfid 
to fall into decay, and suffer want ! Coming generations wiU be 
unable to comprehend the indolence and indifference of hia eott^ 
temporaries ; and when these appeal to the poet's finiliogs, those 
may say, << Could you not bear, then, a little longer with his £uJ- 
ings, for the sake of us and the world ? Was there «ot a singlt 
good, kind heart among you to approach him, and care Ibc bun, 
when he was not in a condition to care for himself? Yea, wag it 
not for you — who knew all thai you and the world l)ad doneftsr 
him — among whom he lived not unknown — before-whose eyea aod 
ears be sang, to perform this holy duty by him?" But the woaM 
is so constituted that, it is a question, w-hether this benev»le«t« 
minded posterity would not sin against a Burns of their owa tiuM^ 
in the same manner as have done their fatlters. 

What particularly distinguishes Bums from the ism atber po^la 
named, is, that he did not belong to tlio so-called edueat^d clapm^ 
and had little or no education. In the earlier times of ScotlMMl» 
when there \%as no litenature and no educated classes* thb woald 
have done him no particular injury. H« would then, as one of 
the most enthusiastic of bards, have gone lorth to battle. But 
now, this circumstance would naturally bring him into varianse 
with tl^e world and himself. For he was drawn into leafaiBdl and 
literary drales, where neither his manners nor bis aequiremteictf 
eould support him, and where, from the height of his genitia, he 
must have looked down upon so many. As a geQuine oalioMil 
Scottish poet, proceeding from the proper heart aud loernal -^ tli« 
nation, he made use of the Scottish dialect in lii» poems* Hbem 
and there, perhaps, this may somewhat injure htm io (be ogMt^ 
Englishmen ; whilst in the ears of Scotsmen it is his hjgbest merit. 
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For as the Londoners find such endless and indescribable pleasure 
in the works of Dickens, in part because certain persons are intro- 
duced/ who say, " I've" for "I have," and •'fellor*' for "fellow;" 
so, Scotsmen find, in part, similar endless and indescribable plea- 
sore in the poems of Burns, where " wi' Wallace" is put for " with 
Wallace/ " sae" for "so," "lassie" for "girl," "bonny" for 
«*foe/' " wha" for "who," "a'" for **alU" "braw" for "brave," 
and so on* I say in part, for it does not appear to me right to put 
a lower value upon the really distinguished treatment the English 
language has received in the poems of Bums. Indeed, it is im- 
possible not to be astonished at this uneducated man, who made 
the not very pHable material of the English language so flexible, 
sounding, musical, and powerful, that it would appear as if the 
choice of his words, and the compositiort of his verses, had resulted 
from the greatest and most refined art, while it was nothing more 
than mere Nature that directed his steps. We may observe a 
hundred belter examples than we have chosen in the four following 
Moe?, to illustrate the musical beauty and delightful sequence of 
sounds in some of his Engiish verses: — 

" Farewell to the monntains high oovcr'dwith mow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild banging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods.*' 

The alternation of sounds in the first lines is magnificent; and 
the Te-echo of the same sound in " loud-pouring," is powerful and 
effsctive, painting to the ear the roar and echoes of a ruslmig flood* 

Bums and his poems have out-flanked everything here ki the 
North. For as far as the English language is known, so far are 
his poems ; and there are even places in the Orkneys and He* 
brides where nothing farther exists beyond the Bible in the way 
o|f literature, than the poems of Bums. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

FOLLOW MK !" — " WELCOME TO BREADALBANB, QUEEN VICTORIA !*'— THE 
CLAN CAMPBELL— <;hIEF AND CHIEFTAIN — ASSURANCE — A REAL HIGH- 

LANDMAN — ANGLES AND SAXONS — TO CLAN — GAELIC LANGUAGE 

MANUSCRIPTS — "TO KILt" — PROHIBITION OF THE KILT — "THE SCOTCH 
FARMERS BEAT THE ENGLISH THREE TIMES OVER*' — SCOTTISH DRAIN-. 
^ING SYSTEM — PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE — THE LAST ** SNUFF OF 
tobacco"— "HOW GRAND !"— THE FETE AT TAYMOUTH CASTLE — BURNS' 
PRAISE OF TAYMOUTH CASTLE — HEAD-PIPER — HIGHLAND OXEN IN- 
TERIOR OF THE CASTLE — JOHN SOBIESKI STUART ON SCOTTISH TARTANS 

LADY MARY RICH AN OLD-FASHIONED WEDDING— ^UEEN VICTORIA'S 

MIRROR AND PRIXCE ALBERT'S STIRRUP CUP — TREE-PLANTING BY THE 

aUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT — A DAIRY CATTLE — GROUSE — WILD OXEN 

BASQUE AND GAELIC LANGUAGES — "THESE WERE FINE DAYS." 

" Follow me T* is the imperious sentence written under the 
arms of the Breadalbancs. We obeyed the summons, and taking 
the direct road from Aberfeldy, arrived towards dusk at the re- 
nowned seat of the family. When Queen Victoria was here, an 
arch was erected on the boundary of the estate, formed of branches 
of the birks of Aberfeldy, whereon stood the proud words " Wel- 
come to Breadalbane^ Queen Victoria !" 

The castle is situated a little way from the eastern extremity of 
Loch Tay, in one of the most beautiful Highland districts, but 
which the darkness of the evening prevented us from seeing. Its 
English name is Taymouth Castle ; its Celtic, Kenmore, as the 
English write it, or as it ought properly to be written, ^' Cean- 
more,** that is, the great chief, or great head.* Both names seem 
to be equally well known, not only in the locality, but also in 
maps, where sometimes the one and sometimes the other appears. 
There are many such places in Scotland, which have a Celtic and 
Saxon name at the same time. This is natural enough. I found, 
however, more particularly, that there are even some clans who bear 
a Celtic and English name in the same locality. Thus, the Clan 
Donnochy (the children of Duncan) have the name of Robertson. 
Another English clan -name is, the "Royal Stuart." 

On the other hand, it is evident that the Saxons, in the Low- 
lands, have changed or Anglicised many Celtic names in their own 
fashion, as is also done in Ireland and Wales. Thus the 
« Kaimber* or " Caimbel" of the Celts, are called « CampbelL" 

* Cean signifies not only head, but also end or extremity, namelr, of the 
lake. 
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The children of the Kaimbel, or Campbell, live here ^on Loch 
Tay, and the Marquis of Breadalbane himself is a Campbell. 
John Campbell is the name of the present marquis. He is not 
the chief of all the Campbells, this being the Duke of Argyll. 
The Breadalbanes are hence only the largest branch (net the stem) 
of the great house of Argyll, and the marquis is only the chieftain 
of a branch of the Campbells.* 

Close to the lake there is also a pretty little village, called Ken* 
more, with a comfortable inn, in which 1 took up my abode. Alas I 
the accounts I heard of the possibility of getting a sight of the 
park and castle sounded very unfavourable : they were shown to 
op one, it was said* Besides, the marquis was absent, and the 
marchioness alone at home. I had, however, more than once lost 
the sight of somewhat important objects by similar representations, 
the beautiful palace and ruins of Scone, for instance, and I deter- 
mined that the fair castle of Taymouth should not be lost so 
cheaply. I sat down, therefore, and addressed the following letter 
to the marchioness :— 

" Madam, — Permit a stranger to approach you with a petition, 
and deign a favourable hearing to a wanderer, who, at this late time 
of the year, and night, knocks at the portals of your palace. 

'* I come from the distant banks of the Danube, from the far- 
off shores of the BJack Sea — I could wish I had penetrated farther. 

" An irresistible impulse to behold the humble, alas I not always 
the happy, dwellings of the poor, and the proud palaces of the 
great, impels me to bear my pilgrim-staff, not always an easy one, 
as far into the world as my feeble strength will permit me. 

" I have visited the three fair and great islands over which the 
majesty of Bpitain rules, and now I am arrived here among the 
poor inhabitants of the little village of Kenmore, who boast to 
have been attached to the illustrious family of Breadalbane, from 
time immemorial, as vassals and namesakes. 

** I chose this place as the extreme limits of my journey in 
romantic Caledonia, beyond which I do not wish to carry my steps ; 
while the battlements of the far-famed castle arise in its neighbour- 
hood, under whose roof, as I am told, a pleasing altar has been 

* The Scots make a distinction between chief and chieftain. The former 
it the head of the whole clan ; the hitter is only the head of a part or branch 
of the clan. 

** The Saxon word thane, the taini of Domesday-book, is assuredly derived 
from the Celtic tanaiaty* says Logan. Hence prohably the chief-thane or 
taini, (chieftain.) The tanaist, during the hfe of the chief, led the army, 
fitting the office of captain-general to the cliief — Whence subordinate to the 
chief, as the thanes were subordinate to the king.— Trans. 
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erected to the honiehold gods of your kdysfaip; mud frhil^ the 
lovely green carpet of itis park is spread around, on which, sa fame 
relates, the eh'es and water-nymphs, the dryads and wood-gods, 
have been particularly actire in forming a picture of nature, worthy 
of being displayed before the windows of your castle. 

** Night, indeed, now covers the valley with envious darkness; 
and some there are who would have inspired me with the fear, 
chat the day of the Elysium in which your ladyship abides would 
never rise on me. 

" But I cannot resign hope, and I now venture to appeal to your 
kindness, and to prefer the request, that, at your ladyship's com-^ 
mands, the closed gates of your palace may be opened to me, and 
that the hundred-eyed Helios may show me all that your palace 
contains. For your gracious attention to this request, the heart ef 
a travelling philosopher will ever remain devoted and grateful." 

I forwarded this letter to the park, made a visit in the- mean* 
while to the parish schoolmaster, and on my return received, 
through the hands of a captain in the service of Don Carlos V*, 
a friendly and affirmative answer. Indeed, 1 had not doubted the 
receipt of such an answer. And I believe I may advise the foreign 
traveller in England, wherever he is told by the natives that such 
and such a place cannot possibly be seen, to apply direct to the 
owner, by letter, for permission. The British gentry have closed 
many of their seats and castles, because the stream of a curious 
public, which would otherwise rush in, would be far too great. 
But the foreign traveller, whose visits are more rare, and who may 
be supposed to be actuated by a higher degree of curiosity, is 
generally treated in all countries with more liberality and courtesy, 
and enjoys more privileges of this kind than the natives. 

As I now anticipated an agreeable and pleasant morning, I in* 
vited a small party for the evening, as good as the little nllage of 
Kenmore could furnish, namely, mine host and his family, the 
schoolmaster of the place, and a farmer of the neighbourhood, 
whose acquaintance I had made upon my road. The latter was "& 
relil Hlelanman," one well versed in the Gaelic. For, as I was 
t6ld, •* strictly speaking, he who has the language is a Highlandm*." 
I must expiaio a little fisurther, what the Scots understadod by a 
Highlander. 

The Highlanders call themselves ** Galach." Their oountry, 
the Celtic islands, they call "Kaltach."* The Lowlands, on the 
contrary, they call " Machair.*' In common with the Irish, they 

* Sooh io ray ear loiincled the ]»onanciation of the words. Annttfoag, 
however, writes the same words, ** Gaidhealach/' and ** Gaidfacaltaobed^" 



ANGLES AKil S^OK&^MSUSE OF THE GAELIC. 1% 
oslf EngHshflten « Sass^rmdi," (Saxorvs,) and England <^ 8<ieh- 

jpcn* 

It istmly T«rir remarkable that of the two Germ anic races, the? 
Angfes and Sftxons, vrho came over to England and became 
amalgamated, the 'English retained for thennelves the name of 
Jingles, becaase, as may still be read in their chronicles, the Angles 
were the more powerful and predominant of the two ; whilst the 
6eHs of 'Wales, Ireland, and Caledonm, on the contrary, chose the 
iftame of the other race, the Saxons, to denote their German foes ; 
seeming thereby to intimate that the Saxons were the most im- 
jlortant. The latter, indeed, appears to have been the case ; for, 
^e have a "Saxon," hot no Anglian heptarchy — a ** Saxon/' but 
ilo Anglian period of art. Itt the old chronicles, too, those people 
Wbom' the Normans defeated and subjugated are called Saxons, 
and never Angles ; and it appears somewhat enigmatical, now> in 
thts' A nghi-Saxo- Norman mixture of people, the name of Saxon 
^tmid at a later period prevail. Can it be that the name of 
Steou had fallen into discredit through the Noni>an Conquest, and 
that th^e' name of Angles (English), as a somewhat neutral and un- 
tainted name^ was drawn from obscurity. 

it is also singular that the word clarty so commonly used in 
Seetland to express the fraternization of Highland families, is not 
4 Celtic, but an English woid.f "To clan," in English, means 
to herd or congregate together; and hence " a clan" is a herd,-^a 
family, or race of people. In Gaelic, a clan is called " fine ;" and 
the 'English word "clansman" is, in Gaelic, "finneachan," or 
" ciennich," (pronounced khmich,) probably derived from clen or 
cixm (a bead), and intended to signify one united to a head or chief. 

One circumstance, respecting which I made particular inquiry 
of my friend the schoolmaster, was the disuse of the Gaelic 
among the people in his neighbourhood. He told me that, al- 
though he- was well acquainted with the language^ he 'was now no 
longer required to teach it. His predecessor had taught it, aad 
the schoolmaster of KilMn, at the western extremity of Loch Tay, 
still teaches it. At the eastern end of the loch, it is almost ex- 
^Dctas a conversationaManguage ; while on the westernend there 
at«e-mttny who, if addressed in English, will reply, " I ha'na Eng- 
Kdh." But even there, as everywhere else, it is falling into dis- 
use. This is remarkable, as the moment of the decay of the Gaelic 

'*''Ann8trong 'writes, '* Stiseunach," and " SftginnD." 

t It ii doubtful whether dan is an English wocd. At all events, in 
O'ReiUey's Irish Dictionary, oiand^ or etenn, means descendants, children, a- 
tribe ; which is almost equitalent to finCf which means, . a tribe, family, 
nation, &c. — ^Trans. 
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language U that in which it is more actively cultivated by ike 
learned than it has ever yet been, and in which, for the first tiiiie» 
the means of learning and teaching it have been aflforded. Dr. 
Armstrong, the brotiier of my friend the schoolmaster, published 
the first Gaelic lexicon in 1822. Now there are severaL Many 
grammars also exist. Yet the entire study of this language, now 
on the brink of the grave, is still in its infancy. 

I remarked to the schoolmaster that, in the course of my rapid 
journey in Scotland, I had nowhere found Gaelic manuscripts in 
the hands of the people ; whilst in Ireland, in the course of an 
equally rapid journey, I had found many manuscript poems in the 
Irish language. He told me, that he himself, for as long as he 
had lived in the Highlands, had never seen any such manuscript 
poems. The little I have been able to ascertain with certainty 
connected with this subject is, that the Scottish Gael have not 
their own alphabet, like the Irish, but use the English characters. 
At the present time this is actually the case. But whether i^ has 
been always so, I could not positively learn, although many as- 
sured me of the affirmative. This would bespeak a greater de- 
gree of barbarism among the Highland than the Irish Celts. 

The conviction was strong among my guests, that the Highland 
costume had been introduced by the Romans. They told me they 
had all worn the kilt up to the age of fourteen, when, for the 
first time, they put on trousers. The peculiarity of the kilt is, 
that it has nothing in common with trousers, as the word indeed 
signifies. It is derived from the Scottbh verb '* to kilt," (that is, 
to shorten the clothes,) still in use among the lasses of Scotland, 
when they tuck up their petticoats to go a-washing. I have heard 
a girl say, *^I kilted up my goun." I spoke against the kiltas a 
very unsuitable garment for such a cold mountain-climate. But I 
was assured, that the kilt is warmer than the English clothing with 
the trousers. The body and breast are better protected, which is 
a grand matter. The legs, after they have been accustomed to it, 
suffer as little from cold as the bare hands or face. It is very 
common for lads, when they lay aside the kilt and take to the 
English dress, to shiver, and indeed to catch cold. Old naea, 
who have been accustomed to the kilt all their lives long, dare not 
lay it aside, for the trews* on this acconnt. Upon the suppres* 
sion of the rebellion of 1745, the wearing of the kilt was pro- 
hibited, and the trews were ordered to be worn ; but the opposition 
of the people was so strong, that the English government had 
much trouble in carrying their resolution (which was afterwards 
withdrawn) into effect* In order to obey this kw, or at least that 

♦ lSiM/tc^— 'trousers. 
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Aey might falBl it in the letter, the people, in many districts^ 
carried the obnoxious garment behind their backs, at the end of 
their travelling ataves. This reminded me of the Tartars and 
gipsies of Russia, who were commanded to build houses, in order 
to break them of their nomadic habits ; but who evaded the law 
by erecting tents close to their houses, which they left untenanted. 

In another respect I was again reminded of the Tyrolese. The 
cut of their clothes has a remarkable similarity to those of the 
Highlanders. The Tyrolese, at least, have their legs half un- 
covered. Their short leathern breeches never come below the 
knee, which is always quite bare. The checked stuffs of the 
Tyrolese I have already mentioned. Are these the marks of the 
common Celtic origin of both races ? All my friends were quite 
unanimous in opinion that children ought to wear the kilt until 
their fourteenth year ; the reason for this being that children put 
into trousers are more indolent and lazy than those in the kilt, 
,who are more active and lively. Why are our schoolmasters de- 
nied the power of applying this custom, as a simple means of 
making their scholars fresh and active I 

It is impossible to sit with Scotsmen for any time, without the 
-conversation turning upon the subject of agriculture. This is a 
branch of human industry which has made so much progress in 
Scotland in modem times, that it was no great exaggeration, when 
my friends asserted, that " the Scotch farmers beat tlie English 
three times over." The most important feature in Scottish farm- 
ing is the " drainage." And I heard so much about drainage, 
draining, and drains, in Scotland, that my readers will be pleased 
if I lay somewhat of a matter before them, which they will admit 
is extremely interesting. 

As a great portion of arid Persia is undermined with drains, in 
order to distribute the water in the country, so the fields of Scot- 
land are almost undermined through and through, in order to 
carr}' off the water and dry the ground. These drains are very 
narrow, about a foot in breadth, and froifn three to four feet deep. 
They are narrower at the bottom than at the top. The bottom is 
covered with stones, upon which tiles are laid, and upon these 
again stones are loosely thrown, and the whole is enclosed with 
mould, and forms a narrow subterranean rill. 

The object of these drains is to carry off the superfluous water 
•of underground springs, and the superfluous water and swamps 
upon the surface of a field. As of all these there is a great over- 
flow in Scotland, it is very necessary to provide every field with 
titains; or, as "the Scots say," to drain it.*' Of course, it isam- 
portant to consider wher^ and how the field may l^e best furnished 

10 
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with drains. The water trickles downwards through the loosely 
imposed stones ; and as the roof of the drain is not eompletf^y 
water-tight and impermeable, it reaches the bottom in this waj, 
and so runs of. The branch-drains flow into the head-drains ; and 
this confluence of drains is continued until the water is discharged 
into some rivulet or stream. This field-drainage resembles, on a 
small scale, the system adopted in our mines. The Scots and 
English deem the ^' draining-system" so important, that they can- 
not conceiye how it is possible a field can do without it. WhSe 
their drains excited my curiosity, the matt» also awoke my as- 
tonishment that I had never seen the like in Germany. Perhaps 
among us it is not quite so requisite. Still I believe there are 
districts enough in Germany where drains would be serviceable, 
for they are far more efficient and take up less room than side 
ditches. Courland and Livonia, which are situated almost under 
the same degree of latitude as Scotland and the north of England, 
and whose lands are always more liable to wetness than to drought, 
would certainly be benefited in an extraordinary manner by the 
introduction of this British system of drainage. 

When drains are judiciously laid out and well constructed^ they 
will last twenty, thirty, or more years, without requiring to be re- 
newed. In time, they naturally cease to act of themselves. The 
mole sometimes causes much annoyance to the farmer. When the 
nature of the ground is well studied, one drain may be so con- 
structed as to carry off twenty springs at once. According to the 
nature of the ground, the drains are variously constructed. Some- 
times this, sometimes that form of drain will be preferred, accord- 
ing to circumstances. A number of names have already been 
invented for the various kinds of drains. Of course there axe 
many drains like ours, — quite open. A hundred years ago, drains 
were unknown in Scotland ; and it is only within the last fifty 
years that the Scots have bored and undermined their fields Uke 
moles. The extraordinary progress which agriculture ha« made in 
Scotland, is the more remarkable phenomenon, as this branch of 
.hmnan activity is generally the latest to exhibit progress. It 
sBsnally lies bound in the chains of ancient customs, — customs 
whidh it is always difficult to torn in the right direction ; and it is 
in the hands of uneducated indinduals, who live remote &08I 
cities, and the central points of civilisation and improvement. It 
would be veally worth the trouble of any one to show how agricul- 
ture, in spite of its sluggish nature^ has experienced a more sudden 
development in Scotland, than the freest and most unshackled 
bnmches of human industry have ea^^erienoed m other countrieg. 

As we were 'about to retire for the niglity my schoolmaster beg- 
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ged me to take from his elegant silrer sauff-muU, a paartin^ piacli, 
OT, as the Scotch say, *^ a last snuff of tobacco." The imird 
<<snufchen" (to snaff,) is Dutch. * In Dutch and Flemi^, they 
say, in the same manner, a snuff, (snufchen.) As the Saxons^ 
who came oyer to England, did not bring snuff along with them,, 
and much less the usual terms of the art of snuffing, &is word «p^ 
pears to strengthen our conjecture, that the language of Scotland 
was formed in the spirit of the Lower- Saxon, and, on its separa- 
tion from the stem of the mother- tongue, hit upon similar expres- 
sions in the course of its cultivation. Upon farther inquiry, it is 
probable that many other words would be met with, on both sides 
of the German Ocean, formed in a similar manner, without, how- 
' ever, the one having generated the other. The schoolmaster's 
silver snuff-box had been presented to him by his Highland' 
scholars, '< in respect,'* as the inscription said, << for his private and ' 
professional character." 

Although I had permission to visit the park and castle next day at 
any time and hour I pleased, I resolved to see both in the morning, 
before breakfast, that I might not be in anywise troublesome to 
their fair mistress. It was a fresh and glorious autumn morning. 
The sun rose clear and bright over the snowy hilk, and filled the 
park, the rushing waters of the Tay in its midst, the little glens 
and mountain sides, with joyous and sprightly lights and shadows. 
Johnson remarks, in his journey in Scotland, that the innumera* 
ble charming varieties of light and shade are unknown in that 
country. I must confess that this generality does great injustice 
to the country, and that if there are indeed districts in which it is 
literally true that shadows only prevail, a dark-brown earth and a 
grey sky, yet, on the other hand, there are many districts entirely 
excepted from this, in which the abundance of light and shade is 
sufficient to fill the eye of man with ravishment and delight. 
Of such districts is this part of the valley of the Tfi^, with Bread- 
albane Castle and its park. 

" How grand V* were the first words Queen Victoria addressed' 
io Breadalbane, as she stood up in her carriage, and glancedi 
around upon the scene. Breadalbane, a handsome and vigorous- 
man, welcomed her as chief of his clan, *' plaided and plumed ii» 
his tartan array ;* a lively huzza burst from the meadow where the 
clansmen of Breadalbane were stationed, clad in the colours cS 
their clan ; and beneath the . wreathed triumphal arch and the 
gateways stood bands of welcoming young maidens. These were 
dressed io white, and waved their coloured scarfe in the air. Th« 
bands of I know not how many Highland regiments struck up the 
Highland Welcome, and ail was mirrored and echoed again in the 
clear w'aten of the Tay, end the lofty hills of the valley. The 
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haw made 80 great an imprMswn on I V* Scotland. I, 

that they d«'««f^ %,^lt of T 5^^^^^^^^ '^^ *'^« ^"^- 

'::^£gsre^?^™- - Ichanted by it, that he de- 
Scales a beautiful poem to ite honour : 

" Mt Mvage journey, curious, I pursue, 
TiU fam'd Breadalbane opens o" ™y ^«7' . .„ . 
The meetine cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides 
^l w^Kld scattered, clothe their ample s^des ; 
?£f ;„Utretching lake, imbosom'd 'mong the hills. 
The eve with wonder and amazement nus ; 
The Tay, meand'ring sweet in infant pride j 
Thft oalace rising on his verdant side ; . ^ ^ 
?he lawns, wood-fring'd in nature's native taste ; 
The hillocks, dropt in nature's careless haste ; 
The aJches, Striding o'er the new-born stream; 
The village, glittering in the noon-tide bem ; 



* * 



Here poesy might wake her heav'n-taught lyre. 
And look through nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs ot fate half reconcil d, 
Stefortune's lighten'd steps might wander wild. 

ThA t,alace is a grey, many-turreted building, of hewn stone 
The palace w J^ J[^l' A anoearance, and is furnished with 

r ^:if dpsrwere ^^i^^^:^^^: ti; 

and, in the f}^Z^JuZ s^Sei to ilkminate the valley. 
London *»' ^J^ °"''^'^"' X^^^^^^^ the music of ten bagpipes. 
?nVe fi"t eveS oTThe' presence' of her Majesty. Even now. and 
een^lMhe whl year round, when the proprietor is at home, a 
piperdSly about dinner time, marches up and down the lawn m 
Cof t£ house, playing national airs. The f-f.f -^ ^old 
this old chieftain custom in some account, and tb«' head pxper ^ 
one of the most excellent in the country. The Scott shbag^pes 
sound uncommonly sharp and penetrat.ng 5. ^^^ J *»7„*^y ^^°: 
tioned. they are originally and chiefly intended for the tumu tuo^ 
battle-field; and the open valleys of the mountains. The music of 
such a piper can only be heard an4 appreciated out of Jook ; in 
the hoSse it would be too noisy. I can .learn nothing of the man 
and his pipes, as he had been wounded in a stag-hunt a few days 
before, and was then confined to bed in his distant hut. There 
are minv other Highland families who reckon a head ^iper as 
essential to their state as a head gardener or head groom. 
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The first thing I observed, on entering the noble hall of the 
castle, was the skull of a bull. Underneath it was an ioscription, 
stating that it had belonged to a <' dun bull of the purest West 
Highland breeds a good-figured and a brave-looking animal." 
There were several more skulls of oxen on the walls, and I never 
remember to have seen such an elegant display of oxes' skulls. I 
do not believe that in any other countrj' has this love for certain 
distinguished individuals of the animal race been carried so far* 
The West Highland breed of oxen is one of the oldest and purest 
in Great Britain. They are aborigines of the soil, have the most 
desirable qualities, and, when driven from the poor, boggy High- 
land moors to pasture on the Lowland meadows, produce the finest 
beef in all England. 

The interior of the rooms and halls of Taymouth Castle ex- 
hibit the richest and rarest furnishing I have ever seen ; and to 
find such taste and luxury in the centre of the Highlands, in the 
midst of the " reek-houses" of the Highlanders, excited, in the 
highest degree, our surprise. I saw, at every step I took, that 
people had probably not at all overrated the fact, when they told 
me, that the possessions of the Breadalbanes run in an unbroken 
line from the eastern to the western ocean, an extent of 100 
English miles. That in Russia there ftould be such estates is 
conceivable enough, because there the land is large enough to be 
divided into thousands of similar extent. But it must excite our 
astonishment that, in little Scotland, such large estates should be 
found. Perhaps there is no country in the world with such a 
powerful, wealthy, and at the same time less numerous oligarchy, 
than Scotland has had, and still has. 

But it was less the greatness than the peculiarity of the luxury 
that arrested my attention. I believe that in Great Britain may 
be seen, to better advantage than anywhere else, the antique 
models and furniture of the age of chivalry, blended with modem 
taste, and the baronial halls of the middle ages adorned with all 
the magnificence and elegance which modem art and wealth can 
effect, without in any way sacrificing the peculiarities of ancient 
taste. The richness of the wood carvings on the furniture and 
cornices of the rooms ; the abundance of hangings, and carpets of 
the choicest quality ; the many paintings by distinguished masterSf 
and the collection of books of the most select description, are all 
particularly worthy of admiration. Everything is perfectly unique 
and genuine. Even the armour placed in the banquetting-hall is 
not a wretched imitation, for one suit belonged to a French king, 
and another to an Austrian archduke. The Highland dress-ball, 
given to the Queen in these apartments, must have been a most 
enchanting spectacle. The tartans, which among the people are 
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made of ooarae wod, have here a magnificent appearance^ as tkey 
ate made of fine Telvet, and employed for covering the furniture. 

The most remarkable book I observed in the library was a large 
illttstraled work on the different Scottish tartans, recently pub- 
Kahed, and edited by John Sobieski Stuarts All the different little 
variegated threads are here represented in brilliant colours, in that 
combination in which they were settled and worn by every indivi- 
dual clan ; and with each tartan a short notice of the clan, and re- 
marka on the structure of the web, are to be found. 

Of the paintings which adorn the various rooms* there is a 
splendid St. John by Reubens. But I was more interested by 
Van Dyke's portrait of the Lady Mary Rich, the same person 
whose portrait may be seen in Holyrood-house. Two hundred 
years ago, this lady was mistress of Taymouth Castle. She was 
the daughter of Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, brother to the 
£unous Earl of Warwick,''called the " king-maker."* This lady, I 
was told, was one of the fairest and richest matches of her time, 
possessing not less than £10,000. Of the many gallants who 
sought her hand, John Campbell, the first Earl of Breadalbane, 
was the fortunate man. After their nuptials he took her with him 
to his castle on Loch T^, which was then rather different from 
what it now is. His joOTney and entrance to his castle are thus 
described by Chambers : — '* Upon one of the two Highland 
ponies which he had brought with him to London, he himself 
mounted, with his lady behind him ; upon the other he disposed 
hia ten thousand pounds, which was all in gold, and at each side 
of that precious horse-load he stationed a full-armed Highland 
gilly, who ran beside it as a guard. The strange cavalcade arrived 
sale in all its parts at Balloch ; and a small room used to be shown 
in that old castle, which, for some time after their arrival, formed 
at once the parlour and bedroom of the happy pair. The truth 
al this carious legend seems to be confirmed by the ordinary books 
of the British peerage." 

As I wish to confine myself to what is characteristically Scot- 
tish, I shall dwell no longer upon the regal magnificence of this 
castle, than merely to mention, that the little hand-mirror, which 
was placed on Queen Victoria's toilette table, was set in pearls 
horn Scottish rivers; and a small <' stirrup-cup" was shown me, 
manolaetuffed out of beautiful Scottish rock-crystal for Prince 
Albert, and in which he was . presented with a parting drink, 
called the stirrup-cup. 

* The aathor here mistakes Robert Rich, twenty-second Eail .of Warwick, 
celebrated as the parliamentarian' lord high admiral of England, who £ed in 
1658, for Richard Neville, sixteenth Earl of Warwick, known as the "king- 
maker,'' who was slain in 1471. 
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Both the Qviflen and Prince Albert perpetuated their visit to 
Tag^mouth Castle by planting two trees, an oak and a pine, in tbd 
floil of the grass-plat beneath the castle, amid the sounds of music 
and the cheers of the multitude. As already mentioned, one can- 
not better immortalize himself in Scotland, than by planting treesi 
aod it was perhaps with this view that the royal pair selected this 
kind of memorial. How much must the example of the illustrious 
planters stimulate others to imitate them I And then it is certainly 
the most durable and most beautiful kind of monument which 
•overeigns can erect to their subjects, inasmuch as it expresses the 
wish — *' May your race flourish, increase, and thrive, as long as 
these trees which we, your sovereigns, now plant." 

The dairy in the park, which is built upon a gentle eminence 
anong trees> struck me very agreeably. There are many English 
parks, indeed, in which the most charming and neatest dairies in 
the world may be seen. But this at Kenmore has the peculiarity, 
that it is entirely built of a snow-white limestone, found in abund- 
ance in the neighbourhood, giving the structure all the appearance 
of a palace of congealed milk. The milk dishes were of white 
porcelain, standing in a rill of Dutch tiles, through which purled 
« clear, cool stream. Even from Switzerland and Holland one 
must come to England to study this delicate branch of rural 
■economy. I say " this delicate branch of rural economy ;' for I 
believe there is something particularly agreeable and plea^ng in 
the production and processes attending milk, on account of its 
beautiful white colour, and the tempting manner in which it is 
l^repared, having to undergo no such disagreeable treatment as 
urine, beer, or even grain, and other products. The butter is 
turned out a beautiful yellow, and the cheese is always prepared 
,\n a tidy and pleasing manner. In short, every process which we 
set about with milk, in itself induces cleanliness. And then the 
ipjiet, contented, sleek cows and their fragrant green food, all be- 
get a pleasing association of ideas. The manure, indeed I ah well, 
everything has its weak side. 

What appeared to me most remarkable about the cattle of 
Scotland was, first, their small size ; and, next, the circumstance 
that many of them were without horns. As regards the firSit, 
what struck me was, that the *^ black cattle," as they are called, 
vcf the Highlands, are even smaller than the cattle of Wale^; 
whi<:h, again, are smaller than those on the level pastures of 
England. As the cattle in the north of Scotland are smaller still, 
aiid those in the Orkney and Shetland Isles smaller again, the 
phenomeilon is established of a gradual diminution in the size of 
cattle, from the southern towards the north err. parts of Great 
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Britain. Not only is the breed of cattle of a larger size in the 
larger plains than in the Highlands, but heavier animals are 
found on the larger islands than on the smaller ones; as if, on the 
latter, the cattle were afraid of taking up too much room. Does 
this arise from the better and more fattening nourishment to be 
found on plains and large islands, or does it arise from the opera- 
tion of other natural influences ? 

The British gentry like to have their parks stocked wHli wild 
animals. Hence they have always stags and bucks in their 
neighbourhood. In the thickets of the park at Kenmore, they had 
even naturalized buffaloes. There were once as many as twelve. 
They had also attempted to acclimate the lama, and the American 
l)ison. Alas ! I happened to see none of these animals in the 
course of my rambles; for when one wishes to see them, then it is^ 
apparently, that they make themselves invisible. The owner of 
the castle has also attempted to domesticate the cock of the wood ; 
and I was told that the attempt appears to succeed, and the birds to 
increase. As it is well known that the cock of the wood lives in 
pine and fir plantations, and feeds more particularly on the young 
needles of those trees, it is probable that with the increase 
of this kind of timber, the birds will increase.* In Gaelic, the 
cock of the wood is called ** Capercailzie." Several were killed 
by the shooting party got up in honour of Prince Albert ; and one 
was shown to the Queen, which had been shot by his royal higb« 
ness, and which was afterwards stuffed and carried to London. 

But the most remarkable instance of the protection and care of 
wild animals in Great Britain, is evidently in the means taken to 
preserve the offspring of the original race of wild oxen, which 
stocked the woods before the time of Csesar. In Scotland, as 
already observed, there are several parks and forests in which this 
original race still exists. Here, too, as in England, they are dis- 
tinguished from the tame breed of cattle by their milk-white 
colour, black ears and mouthy long legs, and erect horns. These 
animals, I was assured, are so accustomed to the wild freedom they 
are allowed in the park here, that they cannot endure the stall. 
With the exception of Lithuania, where, in the Bialowyser-Walde, 
wild oxen are also kept, I know of no country in Europe where 
anything similar exists. It is to the credit of the British that, 
with all their devotion to cultivation, they have still found a little 
space for their wild oxen. Every country should strive to conserve 

* This bird was formerly to be found in Scotland, England, and Ireland ; 
but the entire race was gradually exterminated. Since the attempt has been 
made, in modern times, to re-introduce it into Scotland, the birds have been 
brought from Sweden. 
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a gpecittien of any of its animals that may appear to be upon the 
decline. Breadalbane, I was told, had another herd of wild 
Caledonian cattle^ at some place the name of which has escaped 
me. The Duke of Hamilton possesses the largest number of 
these animals to be found in Scotland. 

A most interesting fact, which I learned from the Spanish 
captain who had brought me the letter on the previous evening, in 
his capacity of secretary to the marquis— to which office he had 
been appointed on being obliged to leave his native country, — ^was 
this, that there is not the slightest resemblance between the 
Gaelic and the Basque languages. He was a Basque, and, at the 
same time, well acquainted with Gaelic, — a man of good educa- 
tion and manners, with a sharp, intelligent eye. As it is very 
seldom that a Basque, through the circumstances of his life, is 
brought to learn Gaelic, his remarks upon the two languages were 
not unimportant. I begged him to present my acknowledgments 
to his worthy mistress, and the same morning proceeded on my 
farther journey, on foot, after having enjoyed a tolerable portion 
of roast beef, although not quite so much as the Highlanders who 
exhibited their games and dances before the Queen, in the park of 
Kenmore, who dispatched 163 sheep, 11 oxen, and I know not 
how many calves. In the hunt in the surrounding country, not 
less than 80 deer and 950 hares were killed, and so many grouse 
and other birds, that it was requisite to bring them home in carts. 
These numbers will long be remembered and repeated in the 
neighbouring glens, and told, as a tradition, to children. << These 
were the glorious days," some one will say, '* when the Queen of 
England paid a visit to Breadalbane. Then there were lights, 
and reels, and dances, — then were the eleven oxen killed, and the 
sheep, and the eighty stags, not forgetting the capercailzie." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM TAYMOUTH CASTLE TO LOCH TAY. 

THE WATERFALL OF ACHSRN-DEN — " NATURAL CLEWS" — BURNS* VERSES 

ON THE WATERFALL — "A THATCHED HOUSE" — TARRING SHEEP 

■WINTERING OF SHEEP — THE GRAZIERS AND SIR ROBERT PEEL " A 

BONNY peep" — OLEN-LYON — LANDSEER's " HIGHLAND DROVERS." 

Where the roads are not particularly good, the traveller cannot 
do belter than proceed on foot, in company with a cheerful High- 
landman, because he encounters pedestrians only, and is not an- 
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noyed wkh carriages, as upon the great turapikes, and because he 
bas everywhere a better opportunity of aeeing the country. I 
ehose the road on the south side o£ the lake, which, though not so 
good as that on the north side, is prettier. Here we have the 
finest views of Ben Lawers, and other Diountaint , on the oppoute 
side, and meet with seme of the loveliest scenery ; among others, 
the waterfall of Achern-Den, the immediate object of my journey* 
The name Achern reminds me of Lake Aehem, in the Tyrol, 
which is likewise a name of Celtic origin. '^ Achern/' my guids 
told me, ** means a waterfall." No doubt the word has sonethiiig 
to do with water, for the syllable Ach is to be found in combina? 
tion with all Celtic, and indeed some other European words, sig- 
nifying water. In Scotland, ''Ach*' signifies more particularly 
low, damp soils and fields. '' Den" means a chasm or cleft in the 
rocks, — something deeper than a glen. ''Achemden," then, is 
the '' chasm of the waterfall." 

At firsts I experienced no particular pleasure on being enticed 
from my way, to ascend the steep mountain path leading to ths 
cascade. But I did not repent my determination, for it is indeed 
a pretty sight, and has its own peculiarities. I have never yet 
seen a waterfall that has not been worth seeing, on account of 
characteristics peculiar to itself. 

The first peculiarity is the approach to the lovely scene. As 
the water is precipitated into the den or chasm, and is on all hands 
surrounded by abrupt and rugged rocks, it is difficult to approadh 
the spectacle. Neither from above nor from beneath can it be 
well seen. Nothing remains bujt to penetrate through the rocks. 
This is effected by a hollow passage, partly natural and partly a^ 
tifidal, which finally terminates in a kind of chamber opening on 
the steep face of the rock, directly opposite the middle of the hH 
The charming picture meets the eye as soon as one emerges from 
the dark passage into this neat little moss-covered hermitage. The 
English, who always refine in such matters, in order to gain the 
best point of view, know very well that, for a waterfall, that poiot 
is right in the midway of its descent. 

The second peculiarity in the fall is, that it ia broken in the 
middle of its descent, and is then precipitated fr^m this point, not 
in a^ perpendicular leap, like most cascades, but in an oblique ^« 
rection. This is occasioned by the interposition of an obliquely 
slanting rock, which projects the water to one side, adding no* 
thing, certainly, to the beauty of the fall, but giving it the origin- 
ality and peculiarity akeady alluded to. The trees and nda 
wound form altogether a charming picture. The height of the 
hi\ is 250 feet ; the length of th» oblique fall, 140 feet. 
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Aks ! one can only see such things for himaelfy and biing little 
of then home to his readers. The only thing I found for themi, 
i» my hermit-caye, was a little curiosity of Loch Tay, which I 
shftll here describe, because I have never seen the like in other 
countries, and because they may be even a singularity in Scotland. 
These were several ^^ natural clews/' as my Scot called them, of 
the needles of the larch. These clews (or balls), the people told 
WBy originate in a natural rolling together of the needles of the 
knrch, which drop into the lake, through the action of the winds 
aod waves. Several of these balls are placed in the hermitage^ 
along with other natural curiosities. I had permission to take one 
•f them with me, and plucked it in pieces to see in what it con« 
sisted. The ball was about three inches in diameter, and, like all 
ike rest, perfectly round, resembling the large balls of matted hair 
found in the stomachs of cows. The little needles were in a 
eertain order, and pretty firmly caked together, so that it was not 
^ite so easy to detach them. Finally, in the centre, I found a 
Uitle chip of wood. I was told that something of this sort is al- 
ways found in them, — either a bit of wood, a leaf, a corn seed, or 
a blade of grass. These balls are found in the greatest numbers 
about November, when the lake is strongly agitated by the winds. 
To me it is incomprehensible how the winds and waves, or the 
water-sprites and wind-gods, produce these balls so spherical and 
regular, and that more especially in^the water, where one should 
sappose the resinous sap would lose its adhesiveness. 

Here also we hear and read again (for the verses are inscribed 
in the hermitage,) what Burns has sung to this same waterfall : 

** Poetic ardours in my bosom swell, 
Lone wand'ring by the hermit's mossy cell, 
The sweeping theatre of hanging woods, 
Th' incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods.'' 

We returned to the lake by a roundabout way over the hill, 
wbich brought us again upon our road. I profitted by this detour 
to visit on my way one of the little smoky huts of the natives, 
vfaich are fitly built upon the declivities. *' All these huts," ex- 
tlaimed my conductor, an old Highlander, ^ are built in the usual 
Highland &shion. They are only ' thatched houses.' " I must 
conf(^s I did not then know, what any English dictionanr ought 
bare informed me, that a <^ thatched house'' is one roofed with 
straw. I therefore asked my old man what that might be, when 
he gave me the following definition : — "To thatch a house, sir,— 
ibat means, for instance, when any one is thatching a house, and 
joa go up to him and say, * Weel, good man, are you thatching to- 
day r-— that means to thatch a house, sir I" 
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Our straw-thatched house was built of wood. Within, an old 
man sat warming himself by the fire, as old men usually warm 
themselves. Over the chimney, a great wooden box was fixed. 
This was the salt-box. Nowhere but in Scotland, I believe, are 
the salt-boxes so large, and placed in such a central and imposing 
position. On one side was affixed something like a hencoop, but 
in which, instead of chickens, the plates and dishes of the house 
were arranged. Before the door stood a large cheese-press, rery 
simply contrived, a heavy stone serving the purpose. A similar 
cheese-press is generally to be seen in Scotland, standing outside 
the house, as one of its most distinguished appurtenances. These 
districts, if they do not produce particularly noted cheese, still pro- 
duce a considerable quantity. 

The old man, and a younger one who shortly entered, had their 
hands as black as a Moor's ; and as this surprised me not a little^ 
they told me, they had just " tarred the sheep." Through this 
incident I became acquainted with a peculiar process applied to 
sheep, which, as far as I know, is confined to this part of Scotr 
land.* The sheep are tarred, I was told, partly that they may be 
less susceptible of the winter's cold ; and, partly, to preserve them 
from the attacks of vermin and the rot. For this purpose a cer- 
tain quantity of butter is added to the tar, which is boiled until 
the two are intimately mixed. They then take the sheep, or 
rather the lambs of that ye%r, (for it is only on the latter, I was 
told, the operation is performed,) and smear them with the mix- 
ture in the following manner : — The wool is parted along the 
back with the finger, and into the channel thus formed a small 
portion of the tar is poured, and well rubbed in. Both sides are 
smeared with the mixture in the same manner, and also the legs, 
where the wool is long. The hands of the people get so stained 
through performing this operation, that they have no occasion to 
buy gloves for their dances all the winter long, while they hare 
this natural substitute. Tar is variously applied for keeping off 
vermin, from both men and animals. I was reminded here of the 
Russian shepherds, who soak their shirts in tar, and, when th^ 
have become somewhat dry, put them on and wear them constantly. 
A shirt of this sort has certainly the merit of never getting dirty. 

About Loch Tay, only a few of the sheep are wintered in the 
hills, the greater part being driven into the Lowlands, where thej 
can be wintered with more safety and at a cheaper rate ; because 
fodder is there more abundant, and because turnips and the like 
are extensively cultivated for this very object, and are there niore 
easily to be obtained. Of a flock of 500 sheep, 300 would be sent 

* The practice is common throughout the whole of Scotland. — Trains. 
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down to llie Lowlands after the young had been well tarred. 
The remaining 200 graze on the poor Highland pastures during 
the winter. The time when thev are sent into the Lowlands is 
usually about Martinmas (the 15th of November), and they are 
brought back again about the loth of May. Here I speak only of 
that part of the country where we then were. In other parts of 
Scotland — for almost everywhere such migrations take place-— 
other times may possibly be selected. 

The preceding summer it was impossible for one to be long in 
the company of sheep and cattle dealers without observing, that, 
as soon as the conversation turoed upon politics, Sir Robert Peel 
and his tariff, as it respected their branch of business, was sure to 
be the topic. In the opiuion of my two experienced old men, Sir 
Robert Peel was^ indeed, one of the best politicians in the coun- 
try. " In one respect, however," they said, ** he is quite wrong, 
as he will allow foreign cattle to be imported, and entirely destroy 
our market. It is really an inconceivable blunder of his ; for there 
had been no talk of altering the duties on foreign cattle. All the 
outcry was against dear bread and dear corn. England was sup- 
plied from Scotland and Ireland with the best beasts in the world, 
and was quite contented with them. The best meat is still pur- 
chased by those in easy circumstances, to whom it is of very little 
consequence whether ihey have to pay a few pence more or less. 
Through the admission of foreign cattle Sir Robert has made no 
friends, but has raised up a great many enemies. Bread and corn, 
indeed, are quite another matter. These the poor ought to have 
as cheaply as possible, and their importation cannot be allowed on 
sufficiently easy terms." 

So spake my grazier friends. Their conversation reminded me of 
a similar one I had in Ireland with a farmer, who admitted that Sir 
Robert was one of the greatest statesmen in England, but that on 
one point he was quite wrong, — in relation to free-trade. Through 
this he had struck a blow at the very core of the most important 
class of people in the community, — the agriculturists, who have 
been making every effort to improve the state of agriculture^ rely- 
ing upon the protection now afforded it by law. The manufac- 
turers, we knoWy reason in quite another strain for their own in- 
terest. 

From our little smoky hut we had a delightful view of the lake, 
or, as the old man expressed himself, '* a bonny peep on the loch." 
I crept beneath the low doorway, and sat down on the stone-bench 
before the house, to enjoy this ** bonny peep." The heath and 
straw, with which the house was thatched, hung long and ragged 
down the walls. The projecting roof, beneath which we sat, was 
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supported by rough trunks of trees, to which stumps of branches 
were still attached. On these branches of the half-natural, half- 
artificial pillars, dried fish were hanging. Under this projectioB^ 
too, was the cheese-press. My two aged acquaintances sat dowa 
by my side, smoking their short pipes, and before us a pair of long- 
haired " collies'' were stretched in the grass. On the right grazed 
a little white Highland pony ; and on the left were pasturing a few 
black-faced wedders. Looking downwards, we could behold the 
long, narrow strips of Loch Tay, and beyond it the lofty Glen 
Lyon, (so called, from a stream named the Lyon,) and, above aJj, 
Ben Lawers, one of the highest mountains in Scotland, its altitude 
being 4,015 feet, and only surpassed by Ben Nevis, which is S50 
feet higher. On the green declivities, over which we look to» 
wards Ben Lawers, innumerable herds of sheep and cattle ware 
feeding in the distance. 

It occurred to me, while gazing upon this scene, that I had 
once before beheld it. I thought for a moment, and then I had 
it. I had beheld this scene once in Berlin, accurately delineated 
in a beautiful engraving of a painting by Edwin Landseer, well 
known under the title of '^ The Highland Drovers." This magni-^ 
ficent painting, which gives as good an idea of Scotland as any 
Scottish romance in three volumes — (and by this comparison I de 
not mean to detract in any way from the merits of these romance^ 
masterpieces of their kind) — is now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Sheepshanks, of London, to whose obliging kindness I an in** 
debted for the pleasure of having seen it. It ought properly to be 
suspended upon the borders of Scotland, that every one travelliof 
into the country may know something of it beforehand. 

Were all the painted views of Scottish scenery equal only to 
Landseer's '< Drovers,'' the foreign traveller could adopt no better 
plan of making his countrymen acquainted with all that is interest- 
ing, than by collecting little copies of them all, and attaching a 
commentary to each. As this, however, cannot be done, I shall 
at least attempt a commentary upon Landseer's Drovers, making 
use of an anonymous English writer on the subjeot, that those a 
my countrymen who have seen the picture may perhaps under* 
stand it a little better, and that those who have not, may loog t0 
have the pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HIGHLAND DROVERS. 

RAIDS — FORMING A DROVE — THE TOPSMAN — THE DROVER AND HIGHWAY- 
MAN— :FAREWELL EMOTIONS — THE BACKGROUND — BLUE BONNETS-— THE 
HOUSEWIFE — AGED PEOPLE IN SCOTLAND — THE LOVERS — WHITE HOR9K8 
AND BLACK CATTLE — THE FOREGROUND — ^LANDSBER^S SCOTTISH PAIMIW 
INGS — ^VALUB OF PICTORIAL REPRESENTATIONS OF A COUNTRY. 

In the wild former times> the glens and hills of Scotland sent 
forth their armed bands, under a Campbell, a. Cameron, or McGre- 
gor, into the Lowlands, or neighbouring English provinces, to seize 
mrith a strong hand on that which their own poor country had 
denied them, — money, corn, clothing, even cattle, and other useful 
conamodities, that they might enjoy plenty at their own hearths. 
An expedition of this kind to the rich south was called '^ a raid.*' 

In modern times, more especially since the union with England, 
and since the suppression of the clans in 1746, peaceful *^ droves" 
have taken the place of these warlike raids. These hills and glens 
BOW pour forth, over the north of England and the southern plains 
•of Scotland, the yearly supply of black cattle which have been 
reared for the English markets, '< where a tit-bit is always wel- 
come." Most welcome are the "Galloways" and "Argyles," 
which, as an English grazier informed me, are superior to all 
Scotch varieties in their capacity to fatten on the rich meadows 
4ind excellent fodder of England. For these Highland oxen must 
still be fattened in England ; and so must the Irish ^ whose fatten- 
ing is not enough for the English. England and London are cir- 
cumstanced in this respect to Scotland and Ireland, as Upper Italy 
and Milan are to the Alps and Appenines, — as Austria and 
Vienna to Hungaria and Galicia, — as the Baltic provinces and 8U 
Petersburg to the Ukraine and Steppes. 

The oxen, constituting the drove, are assembled at an. appointed 
time and place, — at the foot of a hill, on the border of a ]iike, be- 
Beath an old castle, in the neighbourhood of a large village, and 
probably in that of an old and famous battle-field, — for in such 
localities do the herdsmen now assemble, as formerly assembled 
warriors for the campaign. Herdsmen are selected to conduct the 
different portions into which the entire drove is divided; while 
over the whole, there is a kind of head-leader, or << topsmm,^ as 
he is called in Scotland. 

This topsman directs all the movements of the drove, transacts 
all the business connected with it, and is answerable to the pro* 
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prietors of the cattle for the profits. He gives the word of com- 
maod and concerted signals, when to halt, and when to conlinue 
the march. He is always active and in motion, sometimes at the 
bead of the line, sometimes at the rear, and his subordinates con- 
sult him in all cases of difficulty. He knows the best and safest 
roads, even in the wildest parts of the mountains. Shap-Fell is as 
well known to him as Shehallion. He prefers, when a choice 
ofiers, the grassy pathways, which are more agreeable to the hoofs 
of the animals entrusted to his care, and at the same time afford 
them a mouthful of food. Hence he usually chooses the bye- 
roads, as the hard and dusty public highways are injurious to the 
hoofs of the cattle, and afford them little nourishment. 

These topsmen in general receive a regular salary for their 
labour and trouble ; and as there are now banks everywhere in 
Great Britain, so the money transactions are mostly conducted by 
the bankers of the little towns through which the drove may pass. 
But formerly, and at no very distant date, the Highland proprietor 
would often conduct his drove to the south himself, and would 
then return back to the hills with his gains. At that time, such 
events would sometimes happen as the following, related of a 
Scottish drover and an English highwayman : — The latter, an ele- 
gantly-dressed gentleman, met with the former as he was return- 
ing homewards, having his well-filled purse about him, with his 
" wallet" on his back, his staff in his hand, and by his side his 
faithful dog, Bran. They travelled a part of the way together, 
and the gentleman expressed his astonishment that a poor High- 
land herdsman should venture to travel alone, on an insecure Eng- 
lish highway, with so much British money about him. " I'm not 
so much alone," answered the Highlandman : ** and if I have 
English gold in my purse, I have Scotch steel in my sheath ; and" 
— touching at the same time the handle of his dirk — " with an 
Andrew Ferrara, and Bran here," patting his wild, shaggy wolf- 
dog on the head, " I |jave no fear of a highwayman." 

^ *' Indeed!" exclaimed the highwayman: "is your dirk a real 
Ferrara ? Such blades are rather rare." 

^ " Look at it yourself, sir !" said the Highlander, while he drew 
his dirk, and pointed out to his companion the date, and name of 
the maker. 

" It is, in fact, just as you say," replied the other, laying hold 
of the dagger by the blade. 

"Take it by the hilt, man!" said the Scot somewhat sharply; 
"for everything, you must know, has got a right and a wrong end I" 

The Englishman accordingly seized the dirk by the handle, 
struck the unconscious Bran, who was trotting on before, a 
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disabling wound in the belly^ and immediately throwing hiifiself 
upon his companion, laid hold of him, and exclaimed, " Your 
mone;^ or your life I You see now that a Highlander may be out- 
witted!" 

The Highlander, who saw no way of escape, and that resist- 
ance would be useless, sorrowfully gave up his purse, and sighed 
—"Who in Breadalbane will believe, that, with such a dog, 
with such an arm, and with such a capital blade, I could have been 
^bbed by an Englbh highwayman !'' 

" Oh, make yourself easy on that score !" returned the English- 
man, who still held him fast, ** for I have overcome far better men 
than you before now. And, besides, I shall give you a mark, that 
.your people may know that you have been robbed by me. All 
the world knows that I always strike off the right hand of those 
.1 have plundered. Lay your right hand on the stump of that tree 
there I" 

" He is as grave as a Spaniard, as sly as a fox» and as slippery 
as an eel," said Mackay, an English spy, in 1716, of that old 
Earl of Breadalbane who was then living in his castle, in his 
eighty-first year, and whom Mackay was sent to discover. More 
or less this might be said of all Scotsmen. That it applied more 
particularly to our Highlander, who found himself in such danger 
by the latter part of the robber"'s sentence, he immediately showed. 
For while the highwayman addressed him in the foregoing manner, 
a thought struck him, and a ray of hope began to dawn upon him.. 
He laid down his right hand upon the old tree stump, but nar«> 
rowly watching the eye of the other, he suddenly withdrew it as 
the heavy stroke of the sword descended. The sword sank deep 
into the wood ; and while the highwayman vainly exerted himself 
to withdraw it, the Scot seized him by the throat, threw him joa 
the ground, and dealt him a few lusty Highland blows, that tole- 
rably disabled him, and put him quite in his power. He then 
bound him hand and foot, took his own pi^||e again, and then went 
and told a magistrate where he would nnd a rogue fit for the 
^[allows. 

Such stories and traditions of Highland drovers, and .probably 
^some even more interesting than these, appear to have been floats 
ing in the mind of the painter already named, when he set about 
the celebrated picture. But not to be satisfied with what these 
stories and his own fancy supplied, Landseer went to the norths 
and took his landscape and scenes from life and nature. Hence 
bis picture^ in every point of Tiew> and to the. smallest detail, is Jt 
masterpiece of poesy, artistical treatment, and execution, as well 
as of ethnographic truth* 

11 



Tk# lui^# ch^seh for the drove to comttieoce iU masch to tl^e 
«<Hilh 48 Bieltiing* At the Appdinted hoiir the hills send fixrth ihA 
.«»ttler aad tJi^ gle&s their sodb aiid daughters ; and it may be 
questioned whether, in former times, an ancient chief, 
^ Whea iiliMeAaBdiauiBedia his tsrtaa ma^/* 
tlo nttaitek toth to battle, made a deeper ifnipfesMon upon tile 
northern spirit, than do these gatherings of the drorres, uoattended 
*by the «^ang of amis or the vhrill notes of the war-pipe. Evmy 
event of life has its own emotions. Here the joawg nen, we&ij 
to depeH for the soutli, ate taking a luew^ <^f thmr hi^ their 
ptfn&nU, mt^hivp of their sweethearts ; while the old people^ mmA 
ouS and uncertain on sending th^r property into another oouatiy, 
may he wiping for a welcome profit oft their retuiti ia its stesid. 
l%ey are not mere lads who are sent out on such occasioas. Tkb 
"^c^nea are generally married, and depart from house and home, 
from wife and child. The artist has felt all this, and has inibsed 
into tbe colom*s oi his painting a certain air of melancholy^ the 
proper characteristic of a farewell scene. 

The huidscape belongs to the central part of the Highlands, to 
li» very spot wliere I was now tarrying. A range of dim and hazy 
mountains is seen on the background ; beyond which appear the 
inr level southern counties, through which the jommey is ts&ea. 
The wators of a kike are extended at the foot of the mountains. 
Upon its shores are the rains of a tenautless castle, situated on a 
tongue of land. This tells of stormy times and wai#ke cfaaeftans^ 
happily now gone by ; while here and there, in % barren gk»i, 
where com grows not, a birch, an ash, or a daik p«ie, spiitigkig 
item ihe c^fts of a rock in search of life and uoumhment» shews 
^hastthe land isrefiagned to flocks and wild animals, and that thefle 
sterility prevails. 

At the foot of this wild country, in the distance, the leacfing 
idUvisions of the drove may be discerned on their way to the sou^ 
mot keeping a stndgh^phie, but as oxen usually do when Mt to 
4faeDsselve8,«^some straggling on the heath, cropping a 'HKmfliM 
'Of herbage, and here and there running to drink the waters *of4te 
hk^ Tkey are now so distant that their variotis «dloi«iB can 
^Msitely >be discerned, and the herdsm^ follow them wM ^ jii i nest 
itteps, like men tipon the oommeneemMit of a great uodertakb^. 
The second divisiifn follows die fivst. Th^'arre kept^apart fiMtt 
^Useanotlfer by ^elr drivers. SemB of -^^hw&smmei l^.'htfl 
<fiiviiiion «PMtiU lingering beMnd, partaking df ^'pmffiiig cop^^^sH^ 
at lit^ 49reeiioft ^hidi iieath, Jtrnw^^and etncfke ^dendte ^ iM» % 
^bHnaa habilalion. In 'from 4fi the house ^tomlB « »>ni iwiie<ilnd 
cart, whose wheels and wicker body deneto^laEt^aotital^^SyiD this 
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jb^rt of the country, still in that prigsitive condition so favourable 
|o the efforts of the painter. 

The line of cattle, the hills, the drovers^ the huts, the car^^ form 
a picture of themselves. But all these are placed on the retiring 
background, and the painter has not ^(|uandered his efforts ok 
ipatters of mii^or importance. He has reserved his principal ob- 
jects and strongest colours for the foreground. Here we find the 
last portion of the drove, with which the topsman himself, who h 
placed in the centre, is about to depart. The objects in the fore-* 
^ound are so abundant, that, were we to describe them all, it 
ipight appear to t)ie reader as* if the picture were overburdened 
with them. And yet everything is so prettily and nic^ly adjusted, 
jfind so skilfully grouped, that the spectator nowhere perceives^ 
Redundancy, but an entire and perfect whole. 

The centrjal and largest figure in the picture is, as we have 
said^ the topsman. From his head the group falls off to the right 
and left^ in charming undulating lines, like those from the head of 
Joseph, in Raphael's Holy Family. The topsman is in his full 
{travelling dress, with the kilt, a plaid on his shoulders, sandals on 
his feet, and on his head a " blue bonnet," probably made in Kil- 
xnarnock ; for only in this little manufacturing place, say the 
Scots, can these wide, thick, woollen blue bonnets, with a tassd 
in the centre, be properly made. He holds his youngest son in 
his arms, and appears to cast him a last farewell look, Perhapi 
it would not again have occurred to the rough, unsentimental Hight 
lander, to take this tender farewell of his infant, had he not been 
put in his arms by his wife, who, meanwhile, is filling his travelling 
flask with liquor. The little one has laid hold of his father's 
prettily-mounted dirk, and is bearing its hilt, where children bear 
everything that seems pretty to them— to his mouth. 

His wife, as we have said, is busily filling his travelling flask. 
This is made out of a curved ram's horn ; and the liquor is whisky. 
What can a loving, anxious Scottish ho^wife better give her 
husband, or more comforting to take with him, than a flask oiF 
whisky,— this grand comforter and enlivening drink throughout 
the entire cold north. The wife, who turns her face directly to 
the spectator^ is a masterly representation. We recognise in her 
at the first glance, the mother and the industrious housewife! 
The third principal figure in the picture, if not the most distin- 
gnished of all, is the aged father of the topsman, who has come 
out, and is seated on a cbair before the hut, to be present at the 
scene, and to witness the departure of his son, and the cattle he 
«iay neriiaps himself have in the drove. He is bare-headed, and 
ids thin snow-white hair falling beUnd his ears, his stooping 
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form, and the furrows on his forehead, bespeak his high and 
Tenerable age. His trembling right hand, with its stiff and 
wrinkled fingers, rests on the top of the staff with which he sup- 
ports himself. He appears to be somewhat deaf, for his uri- 
married, fresh, and dark-haired daughter bends towards his ear, 
cautioning him to keep himself warm, while she draws the thicR 
woollen plaid closer over his chest, to protect him from the fresh 

morning air of the hills. , t. 1 1 n r i 

It is perhaps the last time the aged father may behold the livelj 
scene, and perhaps not ; for, in Scotland, individuals attam almost 
as great an age as in Russia and Norway. It has been remarked, 
that though the age of men in Scotland does not exceed that m 
Russia, where there are many above 100, nay over 150 and 160 
years, yet the number of those between 70 and 100 years of age 
is as great as in any other country. In 1821, there were m Scot- 
land, in a population of 2,093,000 inhabitants, not less than 
150 boo above the age of 60, which is about one old man of that 
age in every thirteen. When possible, we may consider and m^ 
quire into the influence which such a circumstance must have upon 
the state of morals in a nation. How beneficially must it operate 
in families, when everywhere an aged grandmother and a kind 
grandfather stand at their head. It must very much further the 
patriarchal, or, as Scots would say, the clannish constitution of 

families. , . , . , • t j » • »• 

The at^ed grandmother is also to be seen m Laudseer s pamlmg. 
'She is pfaced in a stooping posture, between the aged sire and her 
tall and strapping son, and looks towards the old man, who pet- 
haps has just said something to his son, (who, as topsman, ha^ 
undertaken a great responsibility,) that may be serviceable to him 
on his journey. She has one hand raised, and it appears to me 
almost as if she were about to tap her son on the shoulder, and 
• whisper to him, " Mi^ what is said to you I Don't forget lo do 

as your father says I" ^ . , . , . '. , • 

At a little distance, on one side of this anxious group, a lovmg 
pair are seated on a grassy bank. They turn their backs towards 
the rest, as lovers, who find enough in themselves, usually turn 
their backs on all the world. It is a young hearty fellow, who 
holds his staff in his hand, and who will set out to the south with 
the topsman as a herdsman. The poor maiden appears much 
affected by melancholy and anxious thoughts. Mournfully support- 
ing her head, she looks out on the far distance with pale features 
and sorrowful eyes ; whilst her lover presses her hand, and Bends 
towards her, to assure her of his fidelity, and of his early return. 
flier countenapce is gne of real Scottish beauty ; and we must 
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certainly have often seen such physiognomies among the highest as 
well as amonor the lowest in Great Britain. 

Even so with the little, shaggy, short-legged, thick-lipped white 
pony, which is ready saddled for the topsman, and which is tugging 
its last mouthful from the turf, where it may know almost every herb, 
behind the backs of the lovers. Exactly as Landseer has repre- 
sented him, exactly so he may be seen, hundreds and hundreds of 
times, tipon the hill sides of Scotland ; and I had seen at least a 
dozen such animals, in the course of that day, on my road along 
L*och Tay. 

The horses in Scotland are generally white ; the cattle, on the 
contrary, are mostly black ; and hence Highland cattle are usually 
called " black cattle." A pair of excellently painted specimens of 
this kind of cattle stand behind the pony. The}' are not eating, 
and appear to experience a certain uneasiness at all that is going 
on around them. One looks vacantly into the distance, and lows 
after the retiring herds; another, with its erect horns and pricked 
lip ears, gazes on the group of individuals, with that knowing sort 
of stare so proper sometimes to these dumb brutes, as if it would 
like to ask what was passing among them. On the border of the 
picture lie a Highland sheep and wedder, deep sunk in their thick 
woolly coats and usual stupidity. 

The near foreground of the picture takes in several lesser ob- 
jects, — a hen with her chickens, a few dogs, and a little shepherd- 
boy, who tease one another to their heart's content. These little 
SK^enes are also excellently pourtrayed : each is a little picture in 
itself, and the whole are admirably linked into the common 
<ibain. The hen is about to seize on a little playful puppy, which 
tsikes the whole affair as a joke, while ||the hen takes it in 
bitter earnestness. Her rage makes all her feathers stand on end, 
her eyos roll, she flaps her wings, and strikes with her beak. 
lo short, her vehemence forms the most comical contrast with the 
playful attacks of the puppy. Even the chickens are all treated 
by the artist with great and yet not overstrained effect. One of 
tnem hops, incautiously and awkwardly, near the horse's head, to 
pick up some grains of corn. The bare-footed shepherd boy ap- 
pears to carry on the same game with a little dog. But here it 
is the dog that takes the sport for earnest. It is a little, wild, 
sxiappish Scotch terrier, which barks beneath the chair, and 
springs at the little urchin who teases and worries him. Between 
the two sits a great Scotch colly, which fulfils a twofold duty. 
She nourishes a little sucking puppy, and presses fast and true to 
the side of her master, even to the grav-haire(l old man, the good* 
x^an of the house* 
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From this tedious description — all descriptions of paintings ar6 
tedious — one must not judge of the picture itself. Yet should ik6 
reader happen to see it after this, he will find how easily add 
beautifully every group and idea are harmoniously associated and 
naturally combined. Hence, in every delineation , there is a 
faithful impression and expression of the country, which must b« 
committed to memory line by line, by any one who would mak4 
himself acquainted with the country, 

Landseer, as far as I know, has produced no second Scottish 
landscape, equally great and comprehensive with this his Highland 
Drovers. Still there are in existence several of his performances 
characteristic of Scotland, and possessing great interest. But, 
alas I they are dispersed in the galleries of the great. I saw one^ 
for example, over the mantelpiece of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Pictures of this sort ought to be collected for the interests of geo- 
graphy and ethnography, in like manner as are books treating of 
a particular country, the former being usually not less instructive 
than the latter. 



CHAPTER XVL 

FROM LOCH TAY TO KILLIN. 

IMSTRICT NAMES—" NEVER MTND, We'lL BRISE YONT"— FIGURE OF 6C0T- 
f ISH LOCHS — THEIR DEPTH — " SIR ROBERT, WE ARE FULL HERE'^ — SCOT- 
TISH CBITICtUE ON LEGS — THE BONNY LEGS — THE aUEEN AND PRINCE 
ALBERT ON THE LAKE — THE SILVER-MOUNTED PIPB^THB BENS — TBm 
HILLS — THE BURNS — HIGH PRICES— CLAN STUART — THE ROYAL STUAaSf 
-^THE MAC GREGORS AND MAC INTYRES — LITTLE MOUNTS — LIMEKILlfft 
—CULTIVATION AND UNCULTIVATION — PEAT-CARTS — MOSSES AND MUIB«4 

I shook hands with the gray-haired tottering old man at his 
own door, and gave my arm to another— there are plenty of old 
men in Scotland, as I have said — to proceed on my farther journey. 

The entire country o* the western extremity of Loch Tay, the 
whole of Glen Lyon, and some other parts, belong to the district 
still called by the people " Breadalbane." This is one of those 
local denominations no longer officially recognised, but which will 
long, perhaps for ever, remain in the memories of the people. 
Before the division of the Highlands into shires was carried out 
in 1746, they were entirely divided into similar districts, oveY 
which one of the great landed proprietors or clan-chieftains Had 
jurisdiction. These peculiar jurisdictions have been long abolished. 
Glenorchy, Lochaber, Morvern, Glenely, Assynt, are names of 
districts which have disappeared in official statements, but are still 
to be found in the mouths of the people. They exist also in the ' 
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titles of lords and barons. It is remarkable that the names of 
clitns eteave meffefy to persons and families, ai|d axe not att^hed 
to districts and localities. There is, I believe, not a single in« 
stance known, where the name of a elan is at the same time the 
name of a district ; while it is well known thnt single elans have 
oecupied ao entire district, glen, or island. Ulva, a little HebrI* 
dean island, was, and still is, inhabited by a people of the nam# 
of Macquarry. Why was it never called Macquarry ? Other 
islands are entirely filled with Macleans or Macdonalds ; in 
some glens live none but Stuarts ; in others, only Campbells ; and 
jet these islands and glens were never called by the name of such 
families.* These and other questions relating to the clans have 
never been satisfsbctorily examined by Scottish writers. 

The possessions of the Breadalbanes extend far beyond the dis- 
trict of that name. As already stated, they extend 100 miles in 
length towards the Atlantic Ocean. Whether they really extend 
from ocean to ocean, as some people told me, I have not been able 
to ascertain exactly. I do not believe it. In Taydale they do not 
extend far east from Tay mouth Castle,— to Aberfeldy only. Tay- 
mouth Castle, at first called Balloch, was built by Sir Colin 
Campbell, of Glenorchy, in the year 1580, on the extreme eastern 
litnits of the Breadalbane property. It is said, that when the in- 
convenient situation of his house was pointed out to this gentle* 
man, he replied, << Never mind, we'll brise yont,*' (t. e, push be« 
yond towards the east.) But I know not how far he carried out 
this threat or prophecy, which reminds me of a similar one by 
Pfeter the Great, when he had built St. Petersburg. 

Loch Tay is ** a fine piece of water/' say the English, who hav'e 
generally more standing phrases to serve them upon occasions than 
we have. It is formed like almost every other Scottish lake, that 
is to say, extremely narrow, long, and almost quite straight. Locli 
Erich, Loch Lochy, Loch Ness, Loch Shin, Loch Rannoch, and 
others, have all, like Loch Tay, these three peculiarities in a high 
degree* My conductor assured me, and I was told the same at 
Killin, that the salmon <^ the Tay ascend even to the lodb. 
These fish hold their lives at the pleasure of the Breadalbanes, 
who have the right of fishing the wholi^ seventeen miles length of 
the lake. This right formerly pertained to a priory of Augustine 
monks, situated on an islet in the lake. It was founded by Alet* 
ander I. ; and his wife, Sybilla, daughter of Henry 1. of England, 

.^ Some castles are an exception to this, aj» Castle Douglas, Castle Camp- > 
bdU, Castle Kennedy, &c. 

Forbes, a parish in the north of Scotland, was the conntry of theTocbes', 
and may form another exceptioik 
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is buried in this lonely island. The reformation most probably 
destroyed the priory, and gave its endowments into the hands of 
the Breadal banes. 
' Like Loch Ness^ and most other Scottish lakes. Loch Tay is of 
an extraordinary depth, exceeding, in some places, 100 fathoms. It 
is remarkable that most of these lakes harmonise so very much in 
this respect. Most of them exceed 100 fathoms in depth, — 150 
fathoms is the greatest depth that has been met with. They are 
nothing more than deep mountain chasms, filled with clear water. 
The mountain tops, measured from the bottom of these lochs— ^ 
and the measurement is not uninteresting — have an elevation of 
about 5,000 feet. 

" Our loch never freezes," the people assured me, Dn John^^ 
son was assured the same of Loch Ness, and was incautious enough 
to disbelieve it. But it is quite possible that the great depth of 
the lakes, and their being enclosed by the protecting ranges ci 
mountains, may preserve them from being frozen » 

I ever saw, in imagination, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
in their elegant gondola, and followed by their royal retinue, glid«- 
ing along the clear and lonely waters; for she performed this part 
of her journey on the lake. 

" I believe," said my aged guide, " our Queen would have 
gladly tarried longer with us at Taymouth Castle ; and indeed she 
staid a day longer than it was at first determined. But Sir Robert, 
her premier, would give her no peace, alleging that afiairs of state 
made her departure requisite. I believe the Queen wished him 
small thanks for the same ; and when she entered her gondola, and 
her premier was about to follow her, she turned about and said to 
him, ^ Sir Robert, we are full here I' and he was obliged to go 
into another boat with Lord Aberdeen. The gilded barges, all 
thd rowers in coloured dresses, and other persons in their tartan 
array, made our loch more lively and pretty than it has ever yet 
been. The Spanish captain, whose acquaintance you made at the 
castle, was very smartly dressed. He was as nice a person as ever 
I ^aw in a kilt. I never had imagined that he had such nice legs. 
The only mistake was his bonnet, — it was a little too large. But 
his legs were capital. They were well proportioned, not too lean 
nor too stout. Thick legs are not always the bonny legs, sir !-^ 
not those which look the best under the kilt. The knees must be 
round and full ; the calves must sit right under the knees, and begin 
thick and plump. There are some people, sir, whose calves are too 
low : that is not so pretty I The calf and leg must taper off ele- 
gantly to the ankle, to which a little foot must be nicely attached. 
These are the best legs for the kilt, sir !" 
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' I should never bftTe imagined that the wearing of the kilt would 
have brought about, among the humbler classes of Scotland, such 
apute and perfect criticism on the beauty of the legs, I was also 
much struck by the accuracy with which the old man related all 
tbe occurrences that took place during the Queen's visit, which he 
stated almost to a minute: — The Queen came to Taymouth Castle 
on a Wednesday, about six o'clock in the evening. From nine to 
eleven o'clock the dancing was carried on in the park. Next 
ifiotning, between nine and ten, the Queen walked with the 
Duchess of Sutherland in the park, and visited the little dairy. 
The same morning, before inne, Prince Albert and the Marquis 
of Brcadalbane went out a shooting. About two hours after. 
Prince Albert returned. After luncheon, they went into ^* bis 
lordship's vegetable garden." On the second day. Prince Albert 
came down from the hills, where he had been shooting, about 
half-past one. The Queen had taken a walk with the marchioness 
about eleven. There was then '*very soft weather, and wet in the 
afternoon." From three to five o'clock, the company were in the 
balcony, witnessing the Highland dances, and then rode out to 
eiijoy a sight of the country from the various beautiful points of 
view. Two of his lordship's servants, in the Highland dress, rode 
before; then came the chariot with the Queen and Prince Albert; 
behind them, two footmen, " in scarlet dress ;" next, five chariots* 
with the innted guests, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess 
of Norfolk, " and such as that." At nine o'clock the ball com-^ 
menced in the hall. The same evening the 10,000 lamps were 
lighted in the park. " His lordship" — the old man always put 
him first — and Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and the Duchess of 
Norfolk, opened the ball, which ended at twelve o'clock. -Next 
morning, about half-past ten, the trees were planted. And about a 
quarter-past eleven, the whole company were embarked on the 
lake. The band of the 92d regiment «was in one boat, and the 
Queen had two pipers in another, of which his lordship's piper, 
Mackenzie, was the best. He played wonderfully well on the 
lake, upon a ** silver-mounted pipe," which be had gained as a 
prize from the Edinburgh Pipers' Society. I believe if all this 
were to be compared with the accurate reports in the accurate 
English journals, the statements of my surprising old man would 
be found to correspond completely. 

The heads of the mountains, on the opposite side of the loch, 
wjere all coijQTured in the fashion of the last oentury, — covered with 
a -white powdered peruke of snow ; particularly Ben Lawers, which 
ri3es almost in the form of a regular pyramid. This is generally 
tl^e form which most of the great hills of Scotland assume. Ben 
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NeviS) alsoy rises pretty regularly to a pyrattiidftl pomt M«Mt of 
these monntaiii-pyrainids in Scotland are called BeUf or» as thiB 
word is written in Gaelic, *' Beann/' or " Bemne ;"* as Ben Neris^ 
Ben Lawers, Ben More, Ben Ledi, Ben Lomondy Ben Avon^ deCn 
It is apparently a Celtic word, used in Gemano-Seottiah nni 
English to denote a high moontain. Some, bnt only a few^ of the 
highest mountains are without this prefix, as Caimgonn (4,095 fbet 
high), Caimtoul (4,245 feet high), Ac 

For the lower mountain heights, the Soots have the woird ^ hilly" 
DO doubt a contraction of the Gisrman word ** hiigei ;" as Wisp- 
hill (1,830 feet high), Soutra-hill (1,716 feet high). Bnt as, 
neither in nature nor in human language, is there anything with* 
out an exception, so there are also several mountains called ** hilk^'* 
which are higher than some ^* Bens." Thus Baltoch^hill is 2,61 1 
feet in height ; while Ben Clach is only 2,359. Thus too, Duq« 
rich-hill is 2,421 feet high, and Ben Ormen only 2,307- These 
exceptions, however, are not arbitrary, for there are usually some 
good grounds for them. For instance, Ben Clach is the highest 
of the Ochil range, and, among its lower neighbovffs, is conse- 
quently the Ben. Besides, the word hill, — hUgel'CoUmeg^^hu 
attained a higher honour in Scotland than in any other countij* 
For entire ranges of mountains they commonly use no other word 
than *^ hills." Thus they speak of the Ochil hills, and the Gimm- 
pian hills, which, as mountain ranges, far exceed our Hartz moua* 
tains and others in height, and surpass them in wildness and rug* 
gedness. ** Mounts and mountains" I did not meet with in Scot- 
land. These expressions occur indeed in English works on Seo^ 
land, but are never found in the mouths of the people as geogra* 
phical terms. 

Many little brooks descend on both sides of Loch Tay. The 
beds of these are usually deeply cut into the rocks. Such streams 
the English call rivulets, the Scots bttmst the Gaels uHg'h, We 
had to leap and cross several of these on our side of the loch. But 
on the other side the number is greater, indeed almost countless* 
The declivities of the hills are furrowed with them, like a plonghed 
field. 

On our way we passed through several little villages, Achtniig; 
Skiag, Margmor. In the latter, which is situated about half way 
between the extremities of the loch, we took luncheoti. This con* 
siijted of a bit of Highland cheese, a glass of toddy, (compounded 
of whisky, hot water, and sugar,) and oat-cakes at discretieti* ' 
This was pretty simple fhre, I should think, and yet we. were 
obliged to pay tenpence a-head for it, which^ all things oonsideretfy 

* We recognise this Cdtie word i^n in tbe "pennines,'' — as, AppeimiBes* ' 
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vt9a deafer, I believe, than would have been charged in any other 
part of the world. The high chftrees generally, in these poor, un- 
popnlous Highland di'stricts, is a phenomenon I cannot understand. 
A breakfast for which, in an English hotel, we hare commonly to 
pay two shillings, and in the elegant clubs of London only one 
shilling, would be charged three shillings in this part of the High- 
lands. A lodging for the night, in one even of the humblest inns, 
is likewise three shillings, as much as we should have to pay in 
the best hotels in English cities, where it is usually two shillings or 
two shillings and sixpence. For a guide I was obliged to pay from 
six to eight shillings a day ; and though I was the only traveller at 
this period of the year, and there was no particular demand for 
guides^ they were generally dissatisfied wnen I would not give 
more. A one-horse gig cost no less than a shilling per mile. 
Add to this the tolls, and " what the driver expects," and a journey 
in this part of the world usually costs six or eight shillings the 
German mile.^ I could not understand such charges, among so 
poor a people as the Highlanders are. It is not probable that 
these prices exist only on the so-called fashionable tour ; for were 
they considerably lower a little farther on, competition would soon 
reduce the charges on the fashionable tour. In this respect what 
a contrast exists between Scotland and Norway, although the latter 
is in so many respects similar, and equally poor If 

To reconcile us to our meagre mid -day meal, we were told that 
the Queen and Prince Albert had partaken of similar fare. They 
had tasted in Dunkeld that preparation of whisky called << Athol 
brose." There it was made of beautiful honey, which ought pro- 
perly to be used ; but here, alas ! they had nothing better than 
sugar. 

In the villages about Loch Tay, the Campbells are not numer- 
ous, — the Stuarts are the most so. Everywhere, on my way from 
hence to Killin, and from there to Loch Earn and Loch Katrine, 
I found very many Stuarts, or Stewarts, or Stewards, or, as they 
are called in Gaelic, " Sluartich." This, again, is another in- 
stance of a clan taking an English name. The Stuarts have taken 

* The Germftn is rather better than four EngUsh miles. 

t English travellers are the cause of these exorbitant charges— time was 
ivhen a Highlander would have thought himself insulted by the offer of 
money for any little attention paid to the passing stranger. The manner, 
however, in which well-fed Englishmen toss their coin about, has destroyed 
the feeling of honest pride and courtesy to laravellers, and given place to that 
selfish greediness so offensively conspicnoas to him who travels among High** 
landers and Welchmen. When will John Bull learn that there are few things 
more vulgar in appearance, and prejudicial in their effects, than the ostenta- 
tions and indiscrhninate scattering of his gold I — ^Tbanb. 
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their name from the English word " Steward." . The Nornaan 
knight, Sir Walter Fitzalau, was " Royal steward" in the household 
of David I. ; and the name of this office (I believe the office too) 
Kecame hereditary in his family, and then passed to the clan he bad 
fpunded. Even to this day, when the entire clan is spoken of, they 
dp not say merely Stuarts, but " Royal Stuarts." I know not 
whether there is another Clan Stuart, that is not *< royal.*** Neither 
do I know whether this clan is called ** royal," because of those 
njonarchs who sprung from the family of its founder, or whether 
the title has been in use since the time when the Fitzalans were 
" Royal stewards." At all events, I am acquainted with several 
instances, in Scottish history, of the change of titles into family- 
names. This may have arisen from the many hereditary titles and 
offices i^hich existed, and hence the official title became amalgar 
mated, so to speak, with the family itself. Hereabout, also, there 
are several Mac Gregors, or, as the Gaels pronounce the name, 
" Machk Krekars." Most of these, however, are to be found 
about Aberfeldy. My guide was a Mac Intire ; his Christian name 
was Duncan. This clan is not very large. Duncan informed me 
that <^ the Mac Intires go under the same badge with the Mac 
Donalds." Have these two clans the same colours, or the same 
arms ? Are they fraternized, or related to each other ? Were 
(there generally such fraternized or consanguineous clans ? Did 
one clan sometimes proceed from another? Was one clan at 
times split into several others? I scarcely like beginning to ask 
so many questions about the clans, as I know not how I shall 
procure an answer to those that occur to me, on a matter so 
e^itremely interesting to the historian and psychologist. 

I have said above, that there are no mounts in Scotland ; but I 
make an exception to this in favour of the little artificial hills, 
which are sometimes seen in Scotland, if not so plentifully as in 
Ireland. The little conical heaps of earth my friend Duncan al- 
ways called " little mounts.*' We saw several about Loch Tay. 
They were tolerably round, commonly covered with trees, some- 
times surrounded with stone walls. They are probably such 
tumuli as we have already described in Ireland, or such moats as, 
in olden times, the chieftain ascended to dispense justice to his 
clansmen. At both ends of Loch Tay, as well at Kenmore as at 
Killin, there are the remains of ancient Druidical temples. At 
Kenmore, in fact, they are very considerable. 

I was surprised to find, near almost every farm-house on the 
hills, small limekilns, intended merely for the wants of the farm. 
Lime here, as in Ireland, is applied in extraordinary quantities to 
* The Royal family of ScptJaud aro spelt " Stu«rt," 
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the fields as a fertilizer, and indeed appears to be the principal 
means of improving this muirland soil. Th^ small limekiln is 
often nothing more than a funnel-shaped hollow, on the face of th6 
hill, with a little opening beneath to admit a draft to the fire. 

The young people in the villages all wore the kilt and spoke 
Gaelic. 

The small land-proprietors now-a-days plant abundance of trees, 
A person of the name of Marcus 'was named to ine, who has 
planted 25,000 pines here, not far from the lake. So diflferent 
are countries, that what in one is the subject of praise, and held 
as one of the signs of improvement, in another is regarded as a 
sign of barbarism. Of the Highlands of Scotland one would say, 
" This country is still far back in culture, for it is almost entirely 
bare ;" and in the same point of view he would complain of Poland, 
" The whole country is still biarbarous, and half forest.'* In Po- 
land, the rooting out of much forest is regarded as a sign of im- 
provement. But in Scotland it is held as a great good, not only 
when a sturdy forest occupies the place of ill-cultivated land, but 
also when such a well-managed sheep-farm as the small cotters in 
Scotland conduct, is substituted for wretched tillage. All about 
Ben Lawers, and all upon the opposite side of Loch Tay, the land 
is either recently planted, or in sheep-farms. " All the hills there 
are under sheep-farms," the people said. 

The small black Highland cow ; the little white shaggy pony ; 
great, black-faced, tarred sheep ; low, heath-thatched, smoky huts; 
i3en Lawers on the right, Ren Lawers on the left, Ben LawerS 
before, and Ben Lawers behind, — for we went quite round it ; and, 
lastly, a countless number of such little wicker-bodied carts as we 
may see in Landseer's picture, — these were the objects we met 
with during the remainder of our journey to Killin. The latter, 
the little carts, serve " for taking down the peat from the hills," 
and with this article, as important here as in Ireland, were they 
all loaded. The carts are made so small because the peat (or 
dried turf) must be brought down by very inconvenient roads from 
the hills, where it is mostly found. In the glens and dales, turf 
and bogs are either driven out by cultivation) or not permitted. 
And if even here and there, in some wild glens, peat is to b6 
found, it is not so good as that upon the hills, as it has been mixed 
with the sand, stones, and debris brought down by rivers. Clean, 
useful turf is only to be found upon the hills. The Scots distin- 
guish between a '* moss" (morass) and a " muir." The former is 
the wet swamp br bog ; the latter, the proper turf moor. It is k 
remarkable and inexplicable phenomenon that these mosses have 
increased in modern times. This, at least, appears to be the wide* 
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mwi belief in Scotland. It is tiao supposed that the clinate of 
Jutland has been deteriorated in modern times in consequence. 
Or may the reverse of this be supposed — that the deterLoratieD 
and colder state of the climate is the cause of these increases if 
bogs ? I only allude to this matter, because a similar belief, with 
regard to the increase of bogs, prevails in Ireland. It is highly 
probable, however> that the bogs and mosses will now disappear 
before the woods^ the improved tUlage« and the extending fields, 
and that the climate of Scotland will again be ameliorated. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

KILLIN. 

CILTIC NAMS8 OF 1PLACX8 IN SCOTLAND -^SABBATH EVE — TKNDENCT *0 j 
CATHOLICISM — CATHOLIC CONOaBeATIONS r^ GERMANY IN 1776, BT 
WILLLAlf fiUTBaiE-> HOSPITALITY AND FILANSJ^BSS OF THS GBaMANS-f { 
THEIB. LOVE OF TITLES — THEIR INDUSTRY, PRATBRY — NUMBER OF ^ 
HOLIDAYS AMONG THE GERMANS — BULL-FIGHTS AND BEAR-BAITING'— 

BOARS-— STAGS OF ALL COLOURS — THE GLUTTON GERMAN FENS ANB 

MINERAL WATER8—-LATX INTRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURE — CHEAP PRO- 

▼IflONS-^-SLBDOBS-..- GERMAN LADIES VASSALe^— GERMAN BOOKS ANB 

AUTHORS — TEDIOUS PROGRESS OF NEW OPINIONS. 

We reached Killin in the evening, a little pkce on the other 
.end of the lake, surrounded by woods and delightful mpuntaia 
scenery. The same evening I made' my usual visit to the minister 
and schoolmaster of the place, two most agreeable and intelligent 

Sntlemen. The schoolmaster had written^ upon a map of Scot* 
id, the old Celtic name$ of many of the places ; and I found 
ihere, what I had long wished to find, the ancient Celtic names 
of Edinburgh, Perth, Stirling, and others. Edinburgh is called 
Duneden; Stirling, Shruiia ; Perth* Perschii The Celtic names 
of Scotland, ./ilbin and /^iba, I have abeady mejotioned, as vpeB 
as that of the Scots, ^ttanach,* Still I imagined that this wovl 
was pronounced by the Highlanders more or less like ^'Albpa" 
«id '* Allppanih/* It has also occurred to me whether this woid 
any not be connected with the name of Alps. ^* Alb," or ** Alf," 
generally signifies a mountain ; and << Albm," in Scotland, signifies 
B mountain-Jand. The naqies of Engliah kings must also suffer a 
litde change in the mouths of their Gaelic suhji^cts. Georg^> for 
example, becomes <^ Seorus^^ f rpnounced Shorus ; as Shorus IV.^ 

* Hm wQidffieaBs aUlbe$$o|s:'^ewo«a''C^id^iMto 
fin^.the jay^hlaiiders* 
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G^aqgB IV. Tbe Jmo Ki^ Willmm was <stUed <' UieUefun." 
For Victocia they hare no proper Gadk form; and it is remark** 
able thai ihts queeoj <^ all the Bs^lish rulers, is the only one 
«h«0a aaoie has rcanaiaed undiapged in the mouths of all the 

The fiaatDr cliamissed me with the warning that I should not be 
•Ue to contJAue mj jovniey on the foUowlng day, as I would find 
h diKottk to get any <me to eairy my pareek, and indeed that I 
HDuldsoaroelyfiada sobI on the road of whom I could inquire my 

a. And the schoolmaster met me with the following words of 
Hmie^ as I stood shuddering with cold upon his threshold:-^ 
^ Step in;».8ir ; but I «ui$t remark that this is the eve of the Sab- 
bath, and aanst beg you to talk with me only on serioiis subjects-'^ 
The Sabbath is more strictly observed in these Highland gleos 
duB in any other part of Britein. I shall here mention a remark- 
able hdL, whidi I ought to have learned in Dunkeld, that a Roman 
Catholic convert had there built an entirely new Catholic chapel. 
I ^eard ^ sev^al instances of newly-built Catholic chapels in the 
Highlands; and also found that a remarkable increase of Catholics 
ss taking place, not only in Great Britain and Europe generally, 
but also in these remote Highland glens. *^ Particularly among 
the Highlandens and the upper classes^ this tendency to Catholic- 
iam may be observed/' was repeated to me by several people who 
were acquainted with the fact. Taking this in conjunction widi 
^ effarts and r^mas oi the Puseyites and other people, who 
foooeed in the spirit of the Catholic hteraarchy, one may assume, 
4hat» Hke as Luther began a reformation 300 years ago, theae 
Aiaeyites and other people are now beginning a counter-reforma- 
tion. The building of Catholic chapels is extending from Ireland 
att lover Gaeat Britain. The Catholic converts in England, if I 
m^ judge from ihe few I have seen and heard of, are the moat 
■aalflMS and ardent in the world. 

J^ thA Irish Catholics have had their Maynool^ College in 
ledwm tMBea, so the Scottish Catholics have, since 1829, had 
(their 'SL Mary s CoUege, near Aberdeen. This is intended for ibfi 
lidiioatian of yomig men dedicated to the ^priesdHMKi, and it is 
awudly attepdad 'by mbwut fifty dHndents. Acceiding to the Edin- 
hmf^ AhnsDMi^ these were forty^two^tndenls in the year 183€. 
Imn not aiFave wJMther it is kMsni lo aU my readers, that, in 
i^pite of the isaafcicuHi of 4he AeCammtion in Soatknd, there aae 
; a a n^ai hain C^aAriic <cflngiiagalienis, udmit fi% in all, I bdieve. 
In the lasgB .cilse^, hewever, if the lash are left out of eea- 
«tiMftWliwifi, Jhape a«e fmapurlianaUy £swer OadAofios than in the 
«iml4iatriclaa amd iA4he JUnrlauis thaw*aaa prcfwalbnal^ifaiair 
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than in the Highlande. The eastern Roman Catholk bi^opiifi 
of Scotland, or the eastern district, as it is calied, compriniig 
nearly the whole of the Lowlands, contains only twelve congregn^ 
tions ; while the western and northern districts, which, excepting 
Glasgow and Greenock, comprehend almost the whole of tlie 
Highlands, contain forty congregations. Taking the entire popa- 
lation of the two last-named districts at 800,000 inhabitants, the 
highest that can be given them, and the first-named district $X 
1,600,000, which is certainly its minimum population, it multe, 
that there is one Catholic congregation for every 20,000 inhabit- 
ants in the Highlands, but in the Lowlands only one oongregatiott 
to every 130,000 inhabitants. The Reformation, as well aft 
civilisation and the Saxon language, have principally prevailed aftd 
made most progress in the Lowlands, while they have not been 
able everywhere to penetrate into the Highlands. On the islands 
belonging to Scotland the same phenomena are observable ; for 
whilst upon the largest islands the doctrines of the RefomoatioA 
have been adopted by nearly the whole, there are several of the 
smaller which have remained quite Catholic, or at least Catholic 
congregations are found exclusively upon such little islands as 
Barra, Eig, and South Uist. 

I was sadly in want of amusement this evening at KiUin, as I 
<jould not venture to intrude my company too long upon my 
Sabbath Mends. 

I therefore borrowed from one of them an old book upon Gei»- 

many, written by William Guthrie, in 1/76. I selected this book 

because 1 had seen one of the people in Killin reading it, and b&- 

-cause I was anxious to ascertain what the people read and knew 

about my own fatherland. 

It may be objected, that we cannot form a correct opinion, froai 

a book written in 1/76, how the people of Great Britain think of 

Germany in the present day, and that we ought to look into morb 

recent publications. This is in part true. But there are a great 

many differently situated people in a nation — first, such as caft 

read and study new publications, and advance with the age, wh^ 

«it at the sources of knowledge, or live in such large cities as 

'London and Edinburgh ; and then such as those who reside in AiB 

• Highlands and Hebrides, who can only obtain here and there an 

old book upon Germany, probably handed down from hxher toson, 

who do not advance with the age, and are still beset with old idea8» 

. And such old ideas not only occupy the headsof old*fashioned people^ 

but long remain in the minds, or in the blood, so to speak, of tike 

better informed, whom they are seen here and there haunting lilM 

spectres* Many of Guthrie's statements reminded me of qnestioiMi 
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that had been asked me about Germany. Several observations 
occur which I have read in modern English works. Modern books 
an Germany are not very numerous in England ; for the English 
have to read so much of countries lying beyond the equator, that 
Germany is one of those countries about which they only trouble 
themselves incidentally, and then take some old Guthrie into their 
counsels on the subject. After all, then, this book is in nowise so 
very antiquated that it is not in a position to indicate what thou- 
sands of people daily read and learn about us. 

In our praise Guthrie says, ^* The Germans are naturally a 
frank, honest, hospitable people, free from artifice and disguise." 
This is an ancient verity : it is to be found in Tacitus ; and 
recently I saw the same theme in one of the Edinburgh papers, 
circumstantially carried out with reference to the whole Germanic 
races. 

<' The higher orders in Germany are ridiculously proud of titles^ 
ancestry, and show." These German characteristics, then, we find 
asserted in Britain, — a country in which titles, at least those which 
are hereditary, are more highly regarded than perhaps in any 
other country. 

" Industry, application, and perseverance, are the great charac- 
teristics of the German nation." And this we find best attested 
in the instance of our English brethren. 

** The Germans are brave, and, when commanded by able 
generals, especially the Italians, have done great things." 

*^ No people have more feasting at marriages, funerals, and 
birthdays." This I take to be true ; at least neither in France, 
Russia, or Spain, are there so many holidays, fair-days, dancing 
and jaunting-days — so many pleasure-grounds, music-rooms, coffee, 
milk, and cake gardens, as in Germany. 

<< No people have more field sports, hunting, bull and bear-bait- 
ing, and the like." Th^ taste for these, in modern times, appears 
to have passed over to England: at least several of the sports 
named are now quite antiquated in Germany. In Austria, there 
was only a bear-baiting here and there in the middle of last 
century ; but in England, the German traveller is still sometimes 
asked how a bear-baiting is conducted, and whether he has ever 
seen one. 

<< The vast passion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is probably the resison why there are more woods and 
chaces yet standing in Germany than in most other countries. 
The Hercynian forest, which in Caesar's time was nine days* journey 
in length, is now cut down in many places. Almost every count, 
baron, or gentleman has a chace or park, well stocked with game, 

12 
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Tb« deer, ol which there are seven or eight sorts, as roebuekii^ 
sUgs, Sie^ of all sizea and colours ;— (of course, then* dwadpf*stagft 
and giaat«8tags, green» yellow, and purple stags ij'^plenty of haroft* 
conies, ibxes, bears, wolves, and boars. They abound so muab with 
wild-fowl, that, in many places, the peasants use thei]i» and venison^ 
for their ordinary food* The glutton of Grermany is the mosl, 
voracious of all animals. It feeds so ravenouslv* that it falls into 
a torpid state, and so becomes a prey to the Germans«*-(the whole 
nation ?) They also kill bears and wolves, but do not usually ea% 
their flesh**' Here the author might have added, that we do not 
usually eat horse-flesh and dog-flesh. Would it be believed that 
auch a book^ which represents us in almost the same light as we 
should have appeared in a second edition of the ** GreraiaDia" o£ 
Tacitus, could have been written in England towards the end of 
the last century, and still read in the middle of the present ? I 
waa once in conversation with an English squire, who had heard 
that the glutton was rather a formidable animal in Germany, aad 
who said^ '' I have a wonderful idea of your glutton ; do tell me a 
little about this wonderful German animaL" He wauld scarcely 
believe me when I told him that I had never seen one, except 
in a museum ; and still less would he believe that this frightKil 
animal is not larger than a nioderate-sieed dog* 

<< The two principal rivers are the Rhine and the Danube, and 
the two principal lakes those of Constance and Bregentz. Besides 
these lakes and rivers, Germany contains large noxious bedies of 
standing water, which are next to pestilential, and afflict the neigh- 
bouring natives with many deplorable disorders." We Germans 
usually lay these fens in Uungaiy and Poland. Regarded from 
England, the figure of Eastern Europe appears more contracted, 
and the *' bodies of standing water," gleaming to us ia the dis- 
tance, appear to the English to be standing still in the midst of 
Germany. 

<' As an antidote to these pestiferous swamps, nature has be- 
llowed on Germany a multitude of wholesome mineral waters. 
Some of these waters, it is said, have the eflect of intoxicating 
those who drink them, and are therefore enclosed." 

" Had the Germans> before the middle of this century, been ac- 
quainted with agriculture, their country would have been the most 
fruitful of any in Europe." Gracious powers I It would almost 
appear to the English squires and farmers, that, before this time, 
we were in the nomadic state of our ancestors, and lived in woods. 
In the worst cultivated and poorest parts of Ireland, I could 
scarcely make the people believe that we had better cultivated 
fields than they. 
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<' Even in its present rude etate^ provisions are more cheap Boai 
plentiful in Gecmany than in any other county pecbape in tiie 
world : witness the prodigious armies which the most imcidtiiirated 
parts of it maintained/' 

" In winter, when the several branches of the Danube are 
frozen over, the ladies take their recreation in sledges of different 
shapes, such as griffins, tigers, swans, scdlop-sheils, &c. Here 
the lady sits, dressed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 
with laces and jewels, having on her head a vel'vset cap, and the 
sledge is drawn by a horse, stag, or other creature, — (perhaps by 
wild-boars, bears, or gluttons?) — decorated with plumes of feathers^ 
ribbons, and bells*" One must think how the reading of such a 
book must warm the fismcy of a Highland chieftaiiit a laird in the 
Hebrides, a skeep*farmer, or a schoolmaster in the Orkney or 
Shetland islands, respecdng the Germans. 

^ The ladies have generally fine complexions ; and some of 
tliem, especially in Saxony, have all the delicacy of features and 
fthape that are so bewitching in some other oowa^es. At some 
courts they appear in rich furs ; and all of them are loaded with 
jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of burgher 
families, in many cities, dress in a very different manner, and some 
of them inconceivably fantastic, as may be seen in many prints pub- 
lished in books of travels." 

<< The most unhappy part of the Germans are the tenants of 
little needy princes^ who sqiieese them to keep «p their own 
grandeur/' 

^* Printing is encouraged to a fault : every mas of letters is aiz' 
author ; they multiply books without number. Every priace^. 
baron, and gentleman is. a chemkt or natural philosopher/' 

<< Germany has also produced good political writers, geographexB|. 
and historians ; but they have no good taste, or capacity fw woriut 
of wit and eatertainment, as poetry, plays, romances,- and novels. 
Their writings are extremely prolix, dry, voiuminous, md media* 
nical ; and they know nothing of the valuable art of mixing tiie 
pleasant with the useful/' 

It is said that when a new star arises in the firmament of heaven^ 
and an old star sets, it is long befove we dwellers upon earth per* 
ceive the rising of the one or the setting of the other ; because it 
is long before the rays of the new star reach our mundane sphere, 
aad the old star, after its disappearance, oootimies long in ita 
orbit. And even if astronomers aad sages hare given notice of the 
new phenomena, it is long before, they are known to schoolboys and 
the masses of the people. So it is with the knowledge which people 
of different countries have reciprocally one of the other. In this 
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point of view, I believe that Guthrie's book pronounces a multi- 
tude of opinions on Germanv, which, however erroneous, will for 
a long time be the << standard opinions" of masses of the 'English 
people. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
FROM KILLIN TO LOCH KATRINE. 

8LEN LOCHY AND GLEN DOCHART — FINGAL's GRAVE — THE FAIR-HAIRED 

FIN6AL PHEASANTS BLACK CATTLE SCOTTISH REELS GOING 

THROUGH THE FIGURE OF EIGHT — THE SCOTTISH HARP — GLEN OGLE' 

• FALLS OF ROCK — SABBATH — SCENES IN SIR WALTER SCOTT's NOVELS — 
' MANT CLSVBR U&f AND 'A STUPID — ROB ROY^S GRAVE — RUDB SCULP- 
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• JEAN FISHER — ^SMUI RING THE SHEEP — DRIED TOBACCO— HEALTH DRINK- 
. IjjG — THE " GARAMALTJACH" — " A RUSSIAN OR A PRUSSIAN GER- 
MAN" EDUCATION OF THE SCOTS EDUCATION IN THE NORTH OF 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND — INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON EDUCATION — 

* THE SECOND SIGHT — GLKN BUCKIE BY MOONLIGHT — THE " ACHS" — 
STUARt's INN. 

On the following day, after having with some difficulty found a 
guide, I set out on my farther journey on foot. As I wished to 
reach Loch Katrine the same day, and there were a good many 
hills to climb, I started about six in the morning. It was a 
singularly clear but cold ^^ovember morning. The little pools 
along the road were covered with brittle ice, and the dazzling 
white summits of the mountains stood out in clear, sharp lines 
against the heavenly blue, brighter than I had ever expected to 
witness in gray misty Scotland. 

• Two glens unite near Killin, Glen Dochart and Glen Lochy, 
and pour their united streams into the head of the lake. On this 
cleaving of the country by two great valleys, or rather by three, (for 
the valley of the lake may be taken as the third,) depends chiefly 
the highly-prized beauty of the mountain scenery- about Killin. 
Along the valley of the lake the eye rests on Ben Lawers ; along 
Glen Dochart, the summit of Ben More is distinctly visible ; and 
over Glen Lochy, towers the Mealchrom. All the three moun- 
tains lie about the same distance from this spot. A tolerably 
large bridge is carried over the Dochart, which we walked along, 
to enjoy for a little the beautiful spectacle of a cataract, or rapid 
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of the river, situated opposite the bridge. The waters of the. river 
rush and dash along a broad rocky bottom,. for a considerable, dis- 
tance, and descend, torn, and divided, between .an ex^aordinaiy 
number of immense square blocks of stone, that lie scattered about 
the ndddle and sides of the table-rock. These blocks look almost 
like building*stones ; and, thinking on the great nature^architect of 
Scotland and Ireland, I asked my guide whether. Fingal had not 
been here once upon a time? "Yes, sir," he replied, "and he 
is buried not far from the western end of the loch : you had only 
to go a few steps out of the way you came yesterday evening, to 
have seen his grave." There is a wonderfully beautiful spot, in the 
neighbourhood of old Finlanrig Castle, where the family. of the 
Breadal banes resided before they removed to the eastern end. of 
the lake. • Near this castle there is a prelty retired kirkyard; 
called Iiinish-Muc, where several members of the Clan Mac Nab^ 
and, accordin;^ to tradition, Fingal, are buried. But the grave; of 
Fingal, like that of his son Ossian, is pointed out in several places.; 
and Fingal's name echoes from every cave, from every hill, and 
from every extraordinary scene in nature. I do not here allude .to 
such an extraordinary cave as that called Fingal's, in the Isle of 
Staffa. Even this is insignificant in comparison with others. Dfi 
Johnson, if I remember rightly, visited several caverns so, known 
in the island of Coll. In one he found an extraordinary largto 
square rock, called by the natives " Fingal's Table." My guido 
gave me a little information about Fingal, which I had never heard 
or read of before. "Fin," he told me, is derived from a Gaelic 
word " faeun," signifying white, fair-coloured. - Hence .Fingal* is 
equivalent to the "white one,'* the "fair one." ".Perhaps. he 
had fair hair?" I observed to my guide. " Yes, sir, he was fair- 
haired," he replied, as readily and seriously as if he, had really 
seen him. 

Either this etymology is true,, which Is , interesting, or it is not 
true, and nevertheless believed by the people, which , is also, int^r* 
esting. To be " fair-haired," is regarded as a distinction by the 
natives of Erin and the Scottish Highlands ; and heui^e^ I believe^ 
they would with difficulty recognise their Fingal in hair of any 
other colour. It is sometimes usual among the Scots to surname 
their heroes from the^ colour of their hair; thus " Rob Roy>" (the 
Red Robert,) ^* Roderie Dhu," (the Black Roderick.) • 

I was surprised at the number 6f pheasants I saw. in the fields 
on both sides of the way. . They were as numeroQs as chicken& in 
a pottUry-vard. It see'ms to me that pheasants are. not only far 
more abundant in Britstin than in Germany^ but also much wilder* 
If I acD rightly informed$:as I believe I am^ they.ai^e: alloired te 
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remain in tha open air both summer and winter ; whilst our pfaea- 
santSy daring a hard winter, must be kept in a pheasantiy. In 
Sttgiand, a box wifth food i» placed in the^ wood or park« becmaae 
what they can obtain oat of doors is not always suffieient. In 
fieotlafld I saw some very pretty and ingetiious boxes of this* kiiid, 
for the pheasants. They were of iron, painted green. Hence, 
when exposed, they are neither easily spoiled, stolen, or over- 
turned. They oonsist of two divisions, one of which is enclosed^ 
and serves as a little magazine, out of which the gamekeeper takes 
iheir food ; and the other is merely covered with a swing flap, or 
Md, and contains the portion of food set apart for them, in froot 
of this division, iron rods are placed, for the pheasants to hop 
upon. Theae rods, by a simple piece of mechanism, are so cos- 
aeNsted with the lid, that when the pheasant hops upon one of 
them it immediately opens, and as soon as the bird has eaten to 
iatisfy itself, and flies away, the lid shuts again by its own weight, 
a&d thus their food is kept dry. 

^ All these hills*,'' said my guide, ^ have been fkrmed out by 
Breadalhane to different gentlemen, for sheep-farming, footing- 
iQuartera, peat*digging, and such like. A gentleman lives yonder, 
irho farms a range of hills, fifteen miles in extent." For their 
tattle, many of these gentlemen, like the Highlanders generally, 
liave nothing more in the shape of an erection than what am 
called ** sheds." These sheds are often without the whole roef ; 
eff at least, they are only provided with a half roof on one side, 
Vkt some I have seen for wintering cattle in Southern Russia. 

On oar way we met many long-haired black cattle, returning 
ieom the different markets held on the borders of the Highlands 
in autumn. The people had little cheering to relate about the 
nncrkets. Sir Robert's tariff, to which they all attributed the de- 
pression, produced in them sad thoughts and melancholy visages. 
The prices had been so low that they had only sold a few of their 
cattle ; and now they had to keep them over the winter, in the 
bope of obtaining better prices m the spring. They were all 
anxious to reach Killin, which they had not been able to do the 
preceding evening, in erder to keep their Sabbath. 
' After these drovers had passed us, we did not meet with a single 
mil on our way, nor see anybody otitside the huts which lay here 
and there along the road* *<It's not kirk time yet," said my 
giiSd^, '*^ and now they are all sitting at home, reading the Bible. 
^ My gvdde was a meentain Scot, who, as he told me, was some- 
timea mti^iati to his connrti^men at their dances. I had ftlnMidy 
hmnA him praised in K^in, as the best fiddler. In this capaci^, 
be Iitfomatd lie) he bad travelled into almost eveiy glen in Scqtt- 
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land, andliad aeveral tinies been as far as Invemess. He assured 
036 that he knew many glens in the Highlands "where the High* 
land garb Is still generally worn. In several, the " lads*' have two 
salts,--— an English coat and trousers, and a kilt without trousers ; 
tlie latter being worn only upon particular occa^ons. 

As 1 had never had an opportunity of witnessing a **rBeY* in 
^Scotland, and had now a man before me who might be relied upon 
4n the matter, I asked htm what might be the peculiarity uf the 
Scottish reel, as a daiice. But, alas ! I could arrive at nothing 
Very satisfactory through my friend on the subject. The " reel, 
'iti English, IS properly a winch, or kind of spinning-wheel; and 
**< to reel/* sigmfies to turn or wheel about. Should this have any- 
thing-to do ^nth the name of the dance, it would awaken no parti- 
•culat partiality for the art, or gracefulness of the dance. Accord- 
'ing^ to the definitions of my fiddler, I saw nothing very artiitcial 
about It. The reel, he said, is danced by four persons, two lads 
and two lasses, ^ who keep constantly tacht to the tune, and make 
'their mancBuvres." *^ Farther than this," he said, " there is no- 
rthing particular in a Scotch reel/' I asked him in what these 
'itianoeuvres consisted. *' Firstiy^ as I have already sfeiid, in keepii^ 
^tttkdhtk and then they go through the figure of an echt," (an oight.^ 
*^I ««&ed him agam, whftt he meant by going through the 'figure of 
*tfh -eight? He ariswered, ** To go through the figure of an echt 
Hb ^It the same as saying, < to g^ through the reel.' " And then 
he made the figure qo in the stiftd on the road. In order, in their 
'tntH^taientA, that the dancers may be always tachi with the music, 
^ait^d that they may be constantly keeping in the figure of e^^^,<each 
^r^tiims always exactly to his own place. And this, then, is the 
pe^Iiar i^eel. I believe, after thie description, my readers wHl 
4iave -a tolerably correct 'notion of the' rode way in which tiie High* 
landers dance this dance.* 

» * * f * 

' ' i bad seen numbers of harps, in the hands of even the common 

^opte, in lieland and Wales, and anxious to know whether it was 

"vsed among' the CeHic Higblanders, I asked my friend whether 

^ knew this to be the case, and whetlier the harp was to befouad 

^n the Highlands ? He replied that he knew a barp very well, 

*^for he had seen one in GUisgow ; but although he had grown old 

OMionff llie bilis^ and had wandered throughout their length atid 

%veaddii, he had never- seen one in the hands of the people. This 

ife rem«lLable, and it becomes a question whether we must not 

^Bamiss out nolions of Scottish bards with harps, and even tear 

Ae brings from the harp of Ossian, in as far as we understand by 

^hese a Scottish and not an Irish Ossian. Those prints and pie* 

* Kow that I have seen several Scottiih reels, I can confirm all this. 
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tures, where we represent the heroes of Ossiain playing upon harps, 
belong entirely to Ireland, and not to Scotland. 

The cross glen leading from the Dochart to the Earn, is called[ 
Glen Ogle. It is a wild valley, wholly uncultivated. The dark 
rocks in its bosom appecir like masses of cast-iron. The summits 
of the mountains, and the tops of the rocks, are covered with long 
heather. From the hills a number of little bums descend, and 
here and there, by their borders, grows a lonely, stunted birch. 
Beyond this, there is not the slightest vestige of vegetation. Frag- 
ments of rock, in extraordinary numbers, cover the sides of the 
mountains. I was told that large fragments and immense blocks 
are sometimes detached from the face of the rocks, and descend 
over the road and plain, splitting into a thousand pieces. My 
guide pointed out a spot where such a disruption of the rocks 
had taken place a few years before. There are many such 
wild glens in Scotland, indeed many much wilder ; and great 
waste, savage, mountain districts. I had a small proof of this in 
the course of the same day. I remarked that, in Ireland, the tops 
of the highest mountains are usually occupied by a pair or several 
pairs of eagles. My guide said, that it was just the same in Scot- 
land, and added, " Every hill, sir, called a ben in Scotland, is no 
doubt a place for eagles." I would take the opportunity of re- 
marking here, that the Highlanders appeared to me to pronounce 
this word " behn," and not like "benn." Ben Nevis they pro- 
nounce •* Behn Nivesh," and Ben Lawers as " Behn Larrs." 

We trudged along through the wild glen, and at length came in 
sight of the inn of Lochearnhead, on Loch Earn. I know- not 
whether it was this cheering sight, or some passing thought, that 
set me a-whistling. However I did whistle a little. " Leave off 
whistling,*' said my guide, *' for they will be wondering to hear a 
person whistling on the Sabbath day I'* 

The whole of this part of the country, through the history of 
Scotland, and Sir Walter Scott's masterly delineations, has become 
classic ground ; and we have the twofold pleasure not only of roam- 
ing through the wild, romantic, and interesting scenery of the 
glens, but also the pleasure arising from knowing that it was seen 
by one in the magic-mirror of the imagination, — that magic-mirror 
in which it is now daily seen by hundreds and thousands. Tba% 
Glen Dochart was the scene of the attack on Robert Bruce by the 
Mac Dougal of Lorn, his incarnate enemy, and of the exploits of 
Bruce against him and his followers. Thus, also, in a wild rocky 
region near Lochearnhead, called Crichmachkranaeh,— the very 
word sounds like the crash of rocks and stones— may be seen one 
of the many *• Robert the Bruce *s caves," in which th^s m^Cvh-en- 
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during hero remained concealed during his adventurous and long 
retreat. And thus I was now travelling in the mountains towards 
Rob Roy's grave. 

I was, unfortunately, obliged to take a new guide at Lochearn- 
head. I therefore cast upon the beautiful Loch Earn, which de- 
scends towards CriefFand the country of the Drummonds, a hurried 
glance, at once a greeting and an adieu, and proceeded on my 
journey with my new man, one of the most stupid it had ever been 
xny fate to have for a guide, if I asked him relative to an indivi- 
dual, of whom I wished to know something, he would ever answer, 
stuttering, *' That was a very clever man, sir I" Thus he told me 
that Robert Bruce " was a very clever man, and king of Scotland." 
Of Rob Roy he knew nothing further than, " he was a very clever 
. man, sir, and a great robber." In the same way he told me that 
Mr. Stuart was a very clever man, and proprietor of Ardvoirlich 
Castle, on Loch Earn. Some people from good sense, and others 
from stupidity, look upon all other men as extremely clever. The 
worst of the matter was, I soon observed that my new friend knew 
nothing but a footpath leading directly over the hills to Loch 
Katrine, and that I might probably lose my way through his guid- 
ance. This really happened, and that very soon too. 

We found our way to Balquhidder right enough ; indeed, we 
could not well have missed it, as a straight road leads to it. A 
little beyond Balquhidder, however, we did miss it, as a road is no 
longer to be found, not even a footpath, — nothing but rocks and a 
mountain wilderness. Balquhidder is famous on account of its 
little churchyard, which contains Rob Roy's grave. The cottages 
of this pretty little village are scattered about the eastern end of 
Loch Voil. The lurk stands a little higher, on a projecting hill ; 
and on both sides the village is enclosed by wild and lofty moun- 
tains, the most celebrated of which is a rugged rocky region, 
called *< the Braes o* Balquhidder," well known in Scottish song. ^ 

The burial-ground lies below the little church, on the green 
hill-side. Public worship was going on at the time, and hence I 
could scarcely prevail upon my guide to walk with me into the 
kirkyard. He was afraid, he said, that they might see us from 
the lower windows of the kirk, and that we might oJQfend the con- 
gregation, were they to see us lounging idly about during kirk- 
time. I thought of Catholic churches, in which a stranger may 
walk about and gratify his curiosity, even during the service, with- 
out being taken any notice of. I told my guide, that we could 
^alk in gently and cautiously, that I must at least have a peep at 
Rob Roy's grave, after I had come all this way to see it, and that 
he must forthwith point it out to me. Somewhat against his will'^ 
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lie laid down my effects behind a stone at the kirkyard gate -^ for 
to have appeared with them there would have been, to bim» parfr 
cularly scandalous ; and then he sneaked along with the air d a 
culprit, and pointed out to me Rob Roy's grave. 

It is distinguished by nothing more than a rude block of stone, 
on which an equally rude figure of a large sword, I caimot say ha 
been cut with the chisel, but I must say has been scmtched. 
There are several tombstones of the same description here, most 
of which appear to have been erected in Rob Boy's time, and even 
'later, about the beginning and middle of the last century.* Tbey 
look, however, as if they had been executed in the times of the 
Druids, for they are nothing more than rude, almost entirely un- 
liewn, stones from the fields, on which the figure of a great long 
sword, similar to that already described, is scratched into the stone 
in rough and uncertain lines. I have never in my life seen such 
extremely rude gravestones. If the men who sleep here were Hke 
the stones that cover them, true blocks they must have been. On 
some there was no figure of a sword, this being, I believe, only 
found on the tombs of chieftains. On one I recognised an entire 
human figure, almost as elegant as those chalked by boys upon 'Uie 
doors and walls of houses in defiance of the prohibitions of the 
police ; but whether it was intended for a dame or a knight, an old 
woman or a robber, I could not well make out. When the French, 
in the middle of the last century, spoke of ** ies sauva^es de 
VEcosse** meaning the natives of the Highlands and Hebrides, 
they rightly described these specimens of art on the gravestones of 
Balquhidder. Upon some stones there are other hieroglyphics to 
be seen, which I could not decypher. 

^ In the journey you have sketched out for yourself in Scotland, 
you will find a specimen of everything which constitutes a chafac* 
teristic element and feature of the Highlands : some lovely lakes, 
tolerably like all our other lakes ; some lofty bens, which lookl^ 
all our bens ; some wild romantic glens, which will give yon seaoe 
idea of all our other glens ; some beautiful forest scenery, whidi 
you must not increase by too high a multiplier ; some rivers, boms, 
and waterfalls, which will serve you as a model of all the rest." 
So I had been addressed upon my intended tonr. And certainly 
I had already met with all these elements of a Scottish landsoqpe. 
I only wanted farther a Scottish waste of rocks and bogs, wfaidh I 
could multiply in imagination by a very large multiplier, in order 
to have an idea of all the other wastes in Scotland and its isfandB. 

* A few mreekt ago, it was rq[iorted ia the public J9unuilt, tkat some out* 
rageons Vasdals had desecrated Rob Roy'i gpve Jby removii^ or destroyini 
his gravestone. — ^TaANs. 
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f foood a magnificent specimen of -the kind, the same day, between 
Balquhidder and Loch Katrine. In a direct line, these two places 
ore indeed only ten miles distant from each other. But because 
there is a rough mountain back, which we must scramble up and 
down, the distance is at least twenty; and because we find our- 
selves in a perfect desert, and see nothing but wildness, every step 
heing more disagreeable than another, the road appears as long 
as one of fifty miles. 

At iiret we had an ordinary footpath, and here and there en- 
countered individuals, particularly shepherds, who were always 
attended by a surprising number of dogs. We entered the last 
Httle hut, in order to be instructed once more as to our right di- 
rection. A few people were sitting about the fire, and behind the 
fire was placed a great stone, blackened by the smoke from the 
turf. On the stone again stood the great Scottish salt-box (saut 
iachety) already alluded to. It looked almost like a little dog*s 
kennel, for, like this, it had a small round hole in it. This hole, 
however, is only intended for the arm of the cook. I asked the 
people why> in Scotland, the salt-box always occupies so promi- 
nent a place ? They replied, that it was partly to have the salt 
handy for cooking, and partly to keep it dry. " Does not the 
Bible say, * Ye are the salt of the earth ?' " said an old man ; " and 
according to this text, is not salt in a certain manner sacred, and 
is it not thereby intended that it is one of the best of things for our 
use? That is why we hang the salt-box over our hearths." Then 
came a description of the road we were to take. This seemed 
rather a matter of some enterprise. For the ground is either rock or 
bog ; and as these do not retain the impression of footsteps, there 
b no ^tpath, nor any traces of one, notwithstanding the number 
of people who must have passed this way since the wilderness first 
existed. Besides, as the whole route is equally unpleasant, every 
one takes that direction most agreeable to himself ; and as no two 
perhaps take the same direction, a beaten footpath is in no part to 
TO'foond. 

Noting then remained for us' but to do like others, and choose 
our own road, after first taking notice of the knolls and gaps by 
which we were to pass. There is nothing more dreary and com- 
fortless than this Scottish wilderness. After we had ascended a 
titUe way, we could see for some distance around us. Every glen 
and peak has its name, though, properly, none of them are entitled 
to a name* Glen Shini, Glen Man, and Glen Ftnlas, were named 
to me, and the mountains Ben Ledi and Mealaonack; but I took 
DO trooble to inform myself accurately about these names, and the 
Qeights and hollows to which they beilong, because, where the 
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whole nins wildly together, it is of little importance to attend it 
worthless divisions. 

As the gi-eater [>art of the Scottish Highlands, however, and de-- 
cidedly the greatest portion of the surface of the Hebrides, and 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, have the same aspect, it may 
not be uninteresting to my readers to have a somewhat nearer 
view of this appearance of the country. Themost striking feature 
is, that not a bush or tree is anywhere to be seen. The whole is 
waste and bare. The summits of the hills, the glens, the chasms, 
are all bleak and naked. The sides of the hills and the glens are 
covered with prodigious quantities of blocks and fragments of roek^ 
and these are mostly overgrown and slippery witli dank moss and 
heather, and steps one between these stones he steps in bog; 
Here and there a little green spot is sometimes to be seen. To 
these we hastily advance, hoping once more to rest the wounded 
feet on the green sward. But soon we discover that these are only 
deceptive reeds, below which a quagmire has collected, and that 
we must clamber carefully upon rocks, across the slime, if we care 
to have solid ground beneath our feet. Thus the entire landscape 
has a dark, bleak, and melancholy appearance. The only thing 
the eye lights upon at all cheerful, is the snowy tops of the moun* 
tains; and the only thing useful to man in the whole hilly range, 
is the turf on the " miurs," or ** muirs," (1 could never rightly de- 
cide which of these two ways the Scots pronounce the word). 

As already mentioned, the greatest part of the Hebrides have 
the same appearance. Hence it can be easily understood why 
Lord Huntly should without hesitation oifer the entire archipelago 
of these islands to James VL for £10,000 Scots (£800 sterling). 
An acre of this land is perhaps of about as much use to a man as 
a few roods in the more fertile parts of the Lowlands. In 1810, 
the rent of an acre of land in Edinburghshire, was £1 4s. 6|d., or 
294J pence ; whilst, in the same year, the rent of an acre of land 
in Argyleshire, one of the Highland counties, was only Is. lid., 
or 23 pence. Hence the price of productive and unprodecttve 
land may be ascertained. In the Orkneys, however, an acre of 
land was only eightpence, and in the Shetlands only threepence—- 
land in the latter being consequently nearly 300 times cheaper 
than in the Lowlands. This may give an idea of the extraoidi* 
nary difference of the average |)rice8 of land in the Lowlands and 
Highlands. The contrast would be greater still, if a compartson 
were made between the produce of the fertile Lowland and the 
unfertile Highland districts. 

After we had proceeded for some hours on this irksoine, com? 
fortless journey, I at length sat down by a little troubled spring 
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despairing and heated, and began to quarrel with my stupid, 
blundering guide. His name was Mac Pherson, or Ferguson, that 
is, the son of Fergus. Several Scottish kings bore the name of 
Fergus, and these may have been the founders of the clan of the 
** children of Mucpherson," which the English have now changed 
into Ferguson ; for, in Gaelic, the name of the clan is properly 
Machkpherash. I paid little attention, however, to these preten- 
sions to regal descent, and scolded my Macpherson with all the 
warmth which the irritation of the moment inspired. *' Sir, if you 
are so angry with me, you had better give me my money, and let 
me go home again. Why do you rate me so? What would vou 
have of me ?" — " Above all things, I woald have you have better 
roads with you." — "Indeed, sir, how can 1 change the roads ? I 
wish myself they were better, for to-morrow I shall be obliged to 
have my shoes clouted.*' — " Why have you led me so confoundedly 
astray, and why didn't you choose the right way ?" — " I tell you 
again, I didn't know, and don't know, the right way : that I cer- 
tainly have not concealed from you I"—" Why, then, oh miserable 
man, did you offer yourself as my guide?*' — " God bless me, sir I 
a day's wages are now low enough ; one would earn a little more, 
and I am even doing the best I can that way I" — "If you would 
only sweeten this dreary journey a little to me by your conversation, 
but you are as dull as a log I Rob Roy has been in this wilder- 
ness : can't you tell me anything interesting about him ?" — " I have 
already told you what people say, that he was a very clever man 
and a robber, and 1 know nothing more about him." — '* Why does 
a stranger take you for his guide, but that, best knowing your 
oaiive country, you should tell him something about the nature of 
it ?'' — " Well, sir, as to the nature of the country, you can judge 
best for yourself. Look about you. It is a poor wretched 
country !" — " Can't you tell me something about the living of the 
people in the hills here ?*' — " Of the living of the people? That, 
indeed, can I. If you had only asked me that, I could have told 
you long ago. The people here live mostly on potatoes and milk. 
The potatoes are mashed, and the milk is boiled and poured over 
them. On high-days they boil a piece of mutton, and make 
brose." — " Very good indeed 1 — quiet now — pack up, and let us 
proceed I" 

We again commenced our salto tnortaies from one stone to 
another, when, happening to cast up my eyes, I perceived to my 
|2preat joy a living figure moving in the distance. We stood still, 
to ascertain what it might be. Sometimes it disappeared and 
again re-appeared, till at length we recognised an active sort of 
person toiling towards us, shouting and beckoning with his hand. 
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We welcomed him joyfully, made him acquainted with our dis* j 
agreeable plight, and that we wanted to find our way to Lock 
Katrine, or rather to Miss Stuart's inn. 

The man had a handsome Glengarry bonnet on his head,. , 
adorned with a feather, which became him very well, and I took | 
him at first for a huntsman, particularly from his sprightly gait, and | 
firm tread over the rugged stones* But he soon informed me that 
he was only a tailor, proceeding to a farmer^s in the vicinity of the 
lake. Tailors, who travel from house to house over the tauiatrjf. 
have always something lively in their constitution. As they are 
acquainted with many persons, they have always plenty of news ;. 
and as their light and sedentary occupation disposes them more to 
conversation than smiths, carpenters, and the like, they are usually 
good conversable travelling companions in a wilderness. The" 
fiirmer to whose house he was going was named Stuart^ and 
nearly all the people who live here about, in Glen Shini, Glen 
Finlas, and on Locti Katrine, are Stuarts. " You can go with me 
there,'' he said, ^^and after resting yourself a little, may be able to 
reach Miss Stuart*s inn towards night." We accepted his pro- 
posal with much pleasure, attained the summit of the ridge, and 
were now wandering on the other side, down to Glen Finlas, I 
believe. Here the road was not at ail improved, but as we had 
better society it appeared so. 

Mr. Tytler, who has written a comprehensive, and, in the 
opinion of Sir Walter Scott, the best history of Scotland, gives a 
sketch of the forests of Scotland in the times of Wallace and 
Bruce, from which it appears that, even then, the country was still 
covered with immense forests. This period is, proportionally, not 
so, very remote (500 years ago) ; and hence it is quite a riddle how 
and by what circumstances the country has been so frightfully de* 
forested and denuded of trees. When we came a little *^ laigfaer 
down'* (lower), we found again some lonely trees, which my 
people called " Scotch mahogany." Unfortunately, I cannot 
recollect what kind of trees they were. 

The first inhabitant we came near was Kristy M^Claxan. Bat 
we only saw the old woman *s house in the far distance, in '' a very 
lonesome place," on the low grounds, near the opening of two wild 
uncultivated glens. They told me that the old woman lives there 
quite alone, without a soul near her, and that her only support are 
a cow and two sheep, for which she finds a scanty nourishment 
among the neighbouring rocks. She had acquired this right from the 
wealthy farmer Stuart, for I know not how few pence of yearly rent^ 
and had lived there ior an inconceivable length of time, quite alone. 
The old woman's little, dark speck of a hovel, in the heaort of the 
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vildenie8S» has an almost frightful appearance. This was no doubt 
one of such old women as Scott depicts, who kept the place as a 
rendezvous for smugglers, and illicit distillers of whisky. 

At length we came to a tolerable thicket, and pressing through, 
ran down a smooth green hill-side, and straightway reached the 
spacious farm-house of Mr, Stuart, which is beautifully situated at 
the foot of the hill, in a lovely space cleared from the thicket. 

There were no less than six " Stuartich*' — six farmers of the 
name of Stuarts — who have been settled here for a great number 
of years, as extensive sheep-farmers. According to what the 
people told me, the whole six families appear to live in a kind 
of farming community together. They told me, they were the 
greatest graziers in all the country, far anfl wide. Altogether^ 
tLey had between 5,000 and 6,000 sheep. The proprietor of the 
grounds and soil is Lord Doune. " The Earl of Moray, you, 
ought properly to say," remarked the elder Stuart, into whose 
house we had entered about twilight, and by whose fire we had 
seated ourselves ; " for Lord or Baron Doune is only the second 
title of * Francis Stuart.* Earl of Moray is his first and most dis- 
tinguished title, and by this he is known in public." These 
peasants are well acquainted with the titles of their lords. In 
these, a foreigner is always committing mistakes. The Earl of 
Moray is not to be confounded with the Murrays, which is not a 
title, but the name of a clan. Neither must the Scottish Lord 
Doune be confounded with the Irish Lord Down. The Earls of 
Moray are the richest and most distinguished of all the Stuarts, 
and, I believe, are regarded as their chiefs* They are not, how- 
ever, the only StuarU in the Scottish peerage. The Earls of 
Galloway, the Earls of Dumfries and Bute, the Barons Blantyre, 
and the Earls of Traquair, are also Stuarts. The Stuarts and 
Douglases are, I believe, the names that occur most frequently in 
the Scottish peerage. 

Although, as I have said, it was nearly dark, Mr. Stuart never- 
theless showed me his house and farm-yard in detail. He had 
divided his dwelling, as it appeared, into two parts— one for the 
stabling, the men-servants and maid- servants, and the every-day 
life ; and one for his guests, for Sundays and festive occasions. 
Even in the first, everything was orderly and cleanly ; but in the 
latter everything was as handsome and elegant as I have ever seen 
in the best farm-houses in England. Not only his parlours, but 
his stairs and apartments, were all carpeted ; and his rooms^ were 
so neat and proper, that I scarcely ventured to enter them in my 
soiled and tattered travelling costume. As I had just come out of 
a wilderness, where I had been travelling all day, without being 
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gratified by the sight of the meanest hut, I was seized with all the 
surprise of a savage brought into the heart of a metropolis. With 
the exception of his share in the 6,000 sheep, my friend had only 
nine cows and two horses, as the cultivation of oats, barley, aud 
potatoes is not very great here. 

Afterwards, we sat down again by the fire, in the great " ser- 
vants'-hall," where the master, the men, the neighbours, the maid- 
servants, the tailor, and my guide were assembled. A charming 
damsel — Jeanie Fisher by name— did the honours of the table, 
with beautiful Highland milk, much sweeter than that of the 
Lowlands, and ** barley scones" — a preparation of barley-meal and 
water (already described at Muthill), baked on a flat plate of iron, 
called a << girdle." Jean was prettier than her name, and had a 
set of features such as I have certainly rarely witnessed among 
damsels of the peasant class in other countries. 

The men all wore those sort of gloves I had already seen at 
Loch Tay, namely, the stains of tar. For they had been engaged 
for some days in the important business of *' smuiring*' the sheep. 
There were six great tubsful of the smearing composition in the 
court-yard, besides a whole row of tar barrels, some full, some 
partly empty, lying in the same place. Next day the " smuiring" 
or " smiuhring,"* was to be re-commenced. For a flock of 5,000 
to 6,000, it will readily be conceived that this is no insignificant 
matter, and that a good deal of time, labour, tar, and butter must 
be expended upon it. For thirty sheep, they told me, they used 
a tubful, consisting of ten pints of tar, and a stone (of 14 lbs.) of 
butter. For 3,000 sheep, then, 1,000 pints of tar and 1,400 lbs, 
of butter would be used yearly. As there are many farms where 
3,000 sheep have to be smeared, it will be seen that the operation 
is not an unimportant one. Here, too, the " smuiring" is regarded 
as essential : " the tar keeps them warm and clean," they will re- 
ply to the stranger who protests against the practice. In other 
countries, equally cold, people know nothing about this tarring; 
but here it is looked upon as an essential. In the economy of 
every nation may be found branches of husbandry and arrange- 
ments, about which the natives give themselves a vast amount of 
trouble, because they hold them as indispensable ; whilst people 
in other countries know nothing at all about them, and yet get 
through the world untarred and unsmeared. 

How different soever we may find countries and their customs 
in many respects, there is, on the other hand, a remarkable simi- 

* According to the rules of Scottish pronuuciation, tit ought to be pro- 
nounced like the French u or the German u ; but I always found it pro- 
nounced as above. 
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larlly io some of their features. Thus, I once thought, wheu, I 
saw the Lettes in Courland taking fish at night, by means of a 
torch, and a many-pronged harpoon, with which they strike them 
through, that this was entirely a Lettish custom. And now I 
learned that this mode of fishing, and even the same instrument, 
is known in Scotland ; and I have since read that in North 
America, and several other parts of the world, fish are taken in a 
similar way. Even so, I once believed, that only the Ossetes in 
the Caucasus, and the Tartars of the Crimea, were* accustomed 
to make up their fires, so that one end of a thick log of wood was 
kindled and pushed gradually into the burning mass as it was con- 
sumed. And now 1 saw this very evening, in the house of my 
Scottish farmer, a fire resemblinp^ the Tartar fire, almost to a hair* 
They had a great long stump of a tree, one end of which lay in 
the flame, and the other rested upon its branches. The lignted 
end was surrounded with peats, which kept it always burning. In 
this way, they informed me, they can make up a roaring fife • 
when it is very cold. 

Now and then I saw them put something on the end of a stick, 
and then expose a brown-looking piece of rag to the fire. I 
could not rightly make out what it was, and my first thought was 
one of horror, lest it should be " mutton chops ;" for I recollected 
that in the same manner the people often cooked a bit of chop on 
the fire, which I had been afterwards obliged to get through, to 
the annoyance of my teeth. For my consolation, I soon came to 
understand that it was only tobacco leaves. The people keep 
their tobacco in rolls, from which they cut off a piece as they want 
it. This piece they unrol, and then hold it to the fire, in the 
manner described, until it is quite dry and brittle; they then 
crumble it between their fingers, and stuff it lightly into their short 
pipes. This was another operation in tobacco-smoking which I 
had never seen before, and which circumstances here render neces- 
sary. My hospitable entertainer handed my guide a " dram," as 
he had done to some of his neighbours ; and remarkable to me was 
the ceremonious manner in which they drank each other's health. 
"Your good health, lad !" — " Your good health, Stuart I" — « Here's 
wishing you well, Robert I" were the salutations that went round, 
ere the dram was tasted and quaffed off. Among the higher 
classes of Scotland and England, health-drinking is less customaij 
than among us. Perhaps, too, more ceremony is observed with 
ardent spirits than. with wine or beer, because they are stronger, 
and because one is rather bashful to drink them sans fagon* 

Not long after we had taken our dram, and some little intimacy 
had taken place, they asked me after my clan and native country. 

13 
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«' My cUu,^ 1 replied, "is not ^o consideraUle, Jior so loj^ in its 
jieatinU «« the Ho^ Clan Stutort By country, however, l«n a 

• Gawwaltjach,* *^ as my countrymen, « thetjennans,** had been 
Mmed to me by one profound in Craelic No doubt the word isa 
<comipUon of the English word « German/* Thereupon thejr 
hesan to speak in praise of the Garamaltjachs ; and several, who 
jtnew the iact, «Uted, that of all foreigners, the Germans were 
those who yisited the lake in greatest numW « You GennMs 
jwe, like ns Scots, a wandering people. You have a liking for 
Mtaangfi countries, and travel about everywhere. In thisrespe^ jan 

^iireunlike our nearest neighbours, the French, whom we should 

^Bxpect to see here in the greatest numbers, but whom we seldom 

cateh a sight of. And yet your native countiy Is seventeen tnnes 

irreater than France, so that you have fer more room in it than the 

French have in theiw. When I consider the great eltent of yom 

:Ci>untpy, your love of travelling surprises me ; 1 canndt unaersUnd 

it. It is not so surprising in ns Scots, as our native country isso 

small that every two or three leagues we travel brings us to &e 

isea. 'it is quite luitund, then, we should sometimes long to pass 

jover the sea to other countries. But with you, indeed, all countries 

' ase connected together, and foreign and native are all the same.'" 

* AU that mj Highlander said was very reasonable, until he came 
to ,the seventeen times greater size of Germany. Anfl even that 
was not so unnatural. 1 have already observed that Germany^ 
iojieople here, appears much larger than It really is, T>ecause they 
zedkon in Hungaiy and the povinces of the Danube, When ihey 
^e told that the Danube is a German river. Germany is, here, 
ike great extended east beyond France ; and often they hardly 
knew whether or not Bussia also is German. 1 was once askcB 
hy a Scottish merchant, to whom 1 mentioned that I was a Vet- 
^an ** Are you a Russian or a Prussian German ?' The unfor- 
tunate rhyming of Russia to Prussia, leads fregueritlj, I l>elieve, 

tomanyauch mistakes. ,^ ^r. , , n i. i_ . 

It remains to be observed, that ihe Highlanders throughout area 
jpery Intelligent, and, generally speaking, a well-informed people. 
Kot only do we>Bndihem,so now, but Dr. Johnson and other travel- 
le» have ,80 found fcem, and have remarked, that, ndtwithstandiDg 
ihw wild and rude manners, and Aeir impoverished mode of life, 
f est not only the shatpness of their nndenltanding, but also ihe 
^QOipass of their knowledge and degree of information, were are- 
maikably striking. Dr. Johnson, .in many .parts ofliisl)o<4,jex- 
nreases his jistoriishment ihat so much. understanding and so much 
Information should exist at the aame time with such wiW and war- 

* Armstrong writes <' Gearmalteach." 
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^fike immnersy and sudi fpi^t poverty. In « rema^lsffble woft^ 
pirblislted by "tlie '** Poor^aw Oommis^onefs ** in !'641, on the 
4«diiG8tion of 'the children of the poor, and where much inforauu 
^^cmiito be (blind respeetmg Crreact Britain, rmj be read, ainonjg^ 
y>t her 'things, several interesftng statemerTts made by large maniifao* 
tttrers, on the national character of the various woi^kmen eni[fleyed 
iii'fhetr irorks. I arhatl here give the evidence of one or two -of 
Ibese gentlemen, tespecting 'Scottish workmen. 

**We^nd that ^kottis^h workmen succeed fer better on "the Con- 
tinent than English, which ^I (Chiefly asct^be to their 'better eduea^ 
fioD, which enables them to adapt themselves easier to circum- 
Btances, better to conciliate tlheir'f^llow*workmen, and to maintain 
«o agreeable «nd^endly intercourse with all they may happen to 
cometn contact with. As they have usually been 'taught their ^own 
isnguage grammatically, they-stand in a position to acquire a foreign 
language with greater facility. They have n great taste for read- 
ing, always seek for becoming society, and to obtain respectable 
ftriends. They are prudent in th^ir behaviour, and desirous of ae- 
qiiirinff such knowledge as is suited to the better (glasses of so- 
ciety. 'This is the evidence given by ^Mr. Escher, one ^ the 
most extensive manufacturers -of Zurich. 

Another manufacturer, a Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, 'who 
en^ployn ^680 persons there, and 500 in another establishment in 
I^ondoUy expresses bimseflf of the Scots in the following manner :«— 
•^The woi^men who come from , Scotland, and from the north -of 
£nglaDd,^m Cumberland and Northumberland, have received, 
on the Whole, a tolerably good elementary education. Those 'from 
Scotland have %een commonly educated in the parish schools; 
Ihey can read and write, are in general useful arithmeticians, have 
a good knowledge of* the lower branches of matheafiaf ic!^, and some 
of them draw not indiferently. The Engl it*h workmen, from the 
Dortbem counties of Cumbedand and Westmoreland, are similarly 
but not so carefully educated as the Scots ; and I 8soril)e'this-to 
the want of parochial schools, which, in my opinion, are invaluable 
to Scotland. The urorkmen ^om Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and the 
south t>r England, stand in point of education far below those from 
the north. Workmen from the north of Ireland range, in respect ^ 
sdhodl learning, with the 'English of the > northern counties, 4kl- 
tho^h in technical ^kill tbey are inferior 'to them." 

^ese interesting statements correspond as ^well with i^lwt 
earlier 'travelers have said, as ««^ith what modern travellers may 
observe. Tims 1 found «mong 'my farmers, notonly much goad 
taste in their conversation, but Farmer Stuart also showed me bis 
library, consisting of sevwnd statistical, religious, geographical; ^aiid 
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philosophical works. He also took in a journal, called the ^* Gr»*> 
zetteer." And yet' the homestead was encompassed on three sides 
by a wilderness, and on the fourth by a wood, already mentionedii 
through which I afterwards walked. I must repeat an- important 
remark, that all the different village innsj in which I happened to 
lodge, were generally provided with a select and neatly-arranged 
little library. ' The farmers, their men, and all present, assured 
me that they all could read and write, and that, in general, every 
one hereabout - exercises those arts. This, however, is not to be 
understood of all Highland wildernesses* ' 

What strikes me as remarkable in the statements of the last* 
named manufacturer is, that he found the English from the north* 
em counties better educated than those from other parts of 
England, though not so good as the Scots, and the northern Irlsli 
almost as good as the northern English. It is well known that 
some of the northern provinces he names were often and long in 
possession of the Scots, and are furnished with a population which 
is almost half Scotch. It is also well known that the north o£ 
Ireland is inhabited by people of Scottish descent The desire for 
knowledge^ and of a better education, then, appears to belong pe- 
culiarly to the Scottish race, and to exist in the blood of Scotsmen 
as something national. 

We are reminded by what is said of the extensive reading and 
education of the Scots, of the knowledge and information of a 
people lying still farther remote from the central points of litera* 
ture, namely, the Islanders ; and, in our opinion, the northern pacta 
of almost every country holds the same parallel. Northern France 
is no doubt, on the whole, better educated than Southern France^ 
and the people read and write better. The same may be said of 
Holland, as compared with Belgium, that it is better informed and 
better schooled. Even so, if we turn our attention to Germany ; 
in its northern parts there is a finer education, and a greater lite- 
rary cultivation, than in its southern parts. In a similar point of 
view, Milan and the north of Italy are to be preferred to Naples. 
In Russia, the centre of intelligence is in the north. 

What is asserted of individual countries of Europe, may be as- 
serted of Europe as a whole. In the north of Europe there is a 
greater amount of reading, a greater amount of scientific knowledge, 
and a better education among the people, than in the south. This 
certainly depends in some measure on the circumstances of climate. 
The long northern winter evenings, the domestic and family circles 
they draw together, from men having less occupation in the fields, 
the streets, and out of doors, contribute much to the pleasures of 
reading and writing, and consequently to more extended knowledge 
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atid cukivatton. The circumstances of climate may also be the 
reason why the light of science first arose beneath a southern sky. 
As long as learning is conveved by tradition from mouth to moutn» 
as among the Greeks and titomans, it must remain in the south. 
But after the discovery of printing, when men have opportunities 
of readings this learning must wander to the north. 

Dr. Johnson says he would have objected to the remarkable 
&culty of ** second sight/' if he had not made personal inquiries 
about it in the Highlands. He brings many interesting matters 
to light, which can only be read in his book. I too thought of the 
*< second sight/' when I found myself among such intelligent 
people as the Stuarts ; but I was not fortunate enough to glean 
anything new. Only to the question, whether there was a Gaelic 
name for the phenomenon, could I receive an answer. They said 
it was called " Darschul/'* 

If there is any foundation for this, as I believe there is, it would 
appear, that the remarkable soul-phenomenon of << second sight'' 
is not only well known to the common people of Scotland, but also 
to the Celtic population of the country.f I quite believe, however, 

* Armstrong writes, " Darasuil,'' but the real word is TaibsdearachoL 
t The belief in the " second sight*' is extremely prevalent in the western 
isles of Scotland, where many extraordinary instances of this marvellous faculty 
arc narrated, and their truth attested with a degree of fervour that can only 
result from the most implicit faith. A few years ago, during an excursion 
from Oban to the Isle of Skye, the conversation of those on board the steamer 
naturally reverted to this topic. One by one the passengers, especially the 
females, were yielding to the superstitious feelings which the subject under dis- 
cussion was so well calculated to arouse, and a general gloom was rapidly per- 
vading the whole party. The night set in somewhat dark and stormy ; the 
navigation was, in many parts, extremely intricate, and beset with dangers ; 
arid although the captain was well skilled in all the perils of the voyage, many 
a 'heart beat with apprehension, as, between the various pauses in the fearful 
tales which were related, the sudden rushing of the waves, and the fitful bowl- 
ings of the blast, were occasionally heard. The party included a respectable 
and intelligent farmer from Skye, named M'Leod, who, during the conversa- 
tion, had been engaged with a companion in all the bewildering fascinations 
of a game at chess, which he had just concluded, when he was appealed to for 
his confirmation of a most extraordinary instance of the exercise of second 
sight which had just been related. This confirmation he at once afforded, and 
assuming an air of the most imperturbable gravity, he added — ** 111 would it 
become me to doubt the possession of this faculty in others, when I know 
that I am myself so often gifted with the same power." His auditors, arbused 
from their gloomy thoughts, turned towards the speaker with looks of incre- 
dulous amazement. That tales of this description should be narrated, and 
believed by many, was not so vert/ extraordinary ; but that an actual, living, 
fl^h-and-blood possessor of the second sight should stand before them, was 
almost incomprehensible. Without appearing to notice the sensation which 
his announcement had created, he continued: — ** There is, however, one sin- 
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tlui^ this nsptal EftU MotfUMu^M iha " seitond si^" laajr W 
aptl$ designated^ irmorft Cdiic tliaa Saxo-Gennaiiic in it* ongiib. 
ItseeiBfi ie me to belong eotiveljF lo tlio other pecuUesitiefl o£ tW 
Celtie niiod* Unfortunatek, I am not aware wlietber the seowid. 
ngbt Moo|^ to Ireland ;. although^ (90m the instaneea of the 
many things which Ireland and the Scottish. Highlands have' i».. 
coBunooy we mi^ht suppose as much. 

JUke beauty, so wisdom, in ita simple gasbs, is especially attent^- 
tive»iaad hence it was difficult to- lake leave of mf sensible farmenk 
But as the plan of my journey obliged me to reach. Mies Stuact'» 
ina that eveni&gy or at least that night, I stasted by mooniagiit to- 
perfosm the last five miles of my journey. Aa I neither waaied 
nop wished for any farther proofs of the uncertainty of my guidBul 
waavery giad ^hea some of those piesent offered to co n du ct ua> t^ 
the lake, from which we could no longer mistake our wtajt ta J^Csa 
Stnart's^ 

Glen Buckie is the name of the pcetty, litttey nanoar^aod woadad. 
yaUey which conducted us to the lakeland whose pictoml beaat i efr 
we- could only indistinctly cecognise in the liwbie- Hjoowligfat, k 

gular poeuliarity in m; exercise of this power — and that is, that I never possess 
it except when I am at sea, and I am never at sea that I am not under Its 
influence/''— "Wonderful !'^ " Astonishing V* exclaimed half-a-dbzen voices at 
the same moment. ** That being (the case,'' said an elderly My, who lisd 
hittierto taken little part in the conversation* " yon can doubtless enUghteane 
with a revelation of your experience on the present voyage."*-'* Certainly^, 
madam,'' replied M'Leod, *' were it not that my visions have been of such a 
nature as will hardly bear recital in the presence of ladies !" The company^, 
however, were unanimously resolved that he should not thus evade the gratSfics- 
tibn of that curiosity he had excited ; and at length, having wound op tltsfar 
anticipations to the highest pitch, he thus proceeded : — ** Wcdi, tfaent since yen 
insist upon my informing you in what majHies J am affected, you must know 
that, during every voyage I undertake, however short the distance, I am iiw 
variably subject to sea-sickness, and no sooner am I thus attacked than I am 
gijted with the second sight."* Here he paused ; but this explanation was lO 
little elucidatory of the mystery, that he was again urged to afford a mors 
explicit solution, by relating what he had seen during the present voyage.— 
" Why," he replied, " only this— that during one of the most violent paiOE** 
.yttns of my sickness, the manned and mutilated remains of the hearty break- 
&st r ate at Oban this morning suddenly presented themselves on the dedk 
before me, and revealed to me a teeond sight which I can assure yon was moA 
less gratifying than had been my first tighi of the savoury viands-— a truth 
which I have no doubt will be fuUy attested by that very numcsous portfoa ot 
the sea-going public who, like myself, behold for a second time what th^ 
have erewhile deposited, in imagined security,, in the secret recesses i 
the stomach V^ Long and loud were the peals of laughter which followed 
M'Leod's explanation of the second sight, and amid the mirth which ensuedf . 
u waa admitted on all hands that his definition was at least more cooformsbie 
to reason than any other that had been offered— Tkans* 
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sajy it was woody ; for it is usually the case with Highland glens^ 
that they are somewhat woody in the gorse, but farther on are baie 
wastes. In the deeps of the glens, in their openings, and on the 
margins of the lakes, the. Hi^laiid weeiib are thinly spread, while 
the peaks and crags, the long promontories, and the broad plateaus^ 
are mostly entirely bare. What a contrast this presents to other 
mountains* to the Tluiringiao Walde» for instance* where ^ym 
h^ght 9»A ksoU,:. 9t»i «i»ery aieaatatn ridge>: ia seen cohered wmh 
foBes^ whibt in lUe deeps and TaHeys trees are bawshed from iha 
fieUb* 

After an hoorV walk we earae to the principal Talley of the 
lake* This is similar to Loch Tay, and to the many long lakes in 
Scotlimd ; with this difierenjce onlyi^ that the water is. not in 
a single- pieee» but has coHeeted in three small lengthened div{« 
sioos ; the peatest and longest^ lying westward,^ is called ItQf^ 
Katrine ;, a smaller, lying eastward, is called Loch Venachar i 
and thc^ smallest, situated between the two, is called. Loch 
Achray* The lofty Ben Lomond and the hiUs of Menteitk in thei 
south, Ben Led! and Mealonach in the north, focm the loftj 
walls and sommita between which the valleys of the lakes arcs 
sunk. We arrived in the neighbourhood of Loch Yenachar ; ai)i4 
aftex my friends had partaken of a stiff dram, in a remote litda. 
house situated on a romantic part of the lake, they pointed ou^ t<h 
ui the road along the valley, which leads direct to Miss StuartV 
We passed by various lovely scenes, formed of woods and roqks ^ , 
anjdt then close by the banks of the little Loch Achray^ which 
was gleaming in the moonshine, and in whose name I a^ain 
found the Ach (a({ua)» which so often occurs in the names of 
places in Scotkno. in the neighbourhood of these lakes alon^i I 
find in my map, the following Achs : the village Ach, the villagev 
Achaxn, Achoan^ Acbirgami Achessan^ Achinver, Achaltic,^ Ach* 
nagillini AcJhenbonii^ AchnacriQve». Achanellan, IVps-achs^ Vf^iw^ 

Miss Stuart's hostelry is usually called " Stuart's Inn,"^ on^ 



tion to myself ; and after the people had shown me to bed, they 
clesed the doors, and retired to the back apartmenti. ThQ Lady of 
the Lake, however, was with me, — I mean a copy of Scott'is « Lady 
of the Lake,*^— with the reading of whi«h 1 banished from my 
solitary dwelling the hours of night, which, on account of the ax* 
cessive toils I had undergone in the mountain wilds, was to m^ 9. 
sleepless onci 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

liOCH KATUINE. 

TililOUS DERIVATIONS AND NAMES OF THE LAKE — THE T1108ACHS — A 
'bough place, a broken and bristled territory — ARDKENACH- 

•nocxs^-Tum bi[«ack and the whitb brautiss — simslabjity .of IK^U 

and SCOTTISH LAKES — CLASSIC SPOTS ON LOCH KATRINE — PICTVRRSttUK 

.rORMS OF TR£ES — FOREST CURIOSITIES — BEALACHNAM-BO VIEW OF 

BEN LOMOND — ROB ROY*S WIFE. 

Like most Celtic names in Ireland and Scotland, that of this 
lake has a number of different English orthographies. Walter 
Scott writes Loch Katrine, Chambers Loch Katterin, and on 
some maps we find it written Katherine. The people pronounce 
it*Loch Catteren. I know not whence the lake has received its 
nimes. The first thing we naturally think of is, that the fair Ladj 
of the Lake, the object of Walter Scott's poem, as well as of the 
love of the royal huntsman, may have been called Katrine, and 
hence the lake may have had its name. This, however, is not 
stated in the poem. Besides, it is improbable that the people 
should have so named the lake in consideration of the event, upon 
the whole unimportant, which gave occasion to the poet's beautiful 
narrative. The name Katrine occurs more than once in Scot- 
land. Thus, for instance, the castle of the Stuarts, in Ayrshire, 
is called Catrine. Hence it appears better to suppose, that both 
the castle and lake were named in honour of the " Caterans,'* 
those famous freebooters who, for a long time, played such an im- 
portant part in Scottish history. 

* A Gael gave me another derivation of the name. The lake, in 
Gaelic, he said, is properly " Loch Cearn," (pronounced kairn,) 
meaning the Lake of Lords or Heroes, and which became after- 
wards corrupted, like many other Gaelic words, into Katrine. 

The inn lies about a mile distant from the lake ; and between 
the two rises that remarkable rocky region, famous in Scotland, 
under' the name of the " Trosachs." This Gaelic word signifies, 
according to the explanation of the excellent and well-informed 
guide with whom 1 walked next morning to the lake,—" a rough 
place, a broken and bristled territory." And such indeed are the 
Trosachs in the very highest degree. They are formed of a lofty 
reef of rocks, which stretches right across the valley, from one 
Steep mountain side to another. It is not, however, a uniform 
rocky wall : the rocks are rather rent and broken into a variety of 
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clefts and chasms ; toppling crags impend above, and the cliffs and 
summits of the rocks are covered with birches, oaks, hazels, and 
other trees. The reef may have formerly confined the waters of 
the upper lake in a basin of considerable depth, and the oyer* 
flawing waters may have dashed over it in beautiful cascades. But 
now the lake, having forced a passage for itself, flows gently from 
iHi opened prison, by the foot of rocks several hundred feet high. 
The plaoe on which Stuart*s Inn stands, and the whole ground 
near the foot of this rocky region, is called Ardk-enachrocan. I 
know not what this word signifies, but no doubt it contains some 
alUision to the << bristled and broken territory ;" and this Highland 
compound is perhaps used to give a tolerable conception of the 
appearance of the Trosachs, which hold the same position, among 
the conditions of the earth's surface, that Ardkenachrocan holds 
among the combination of sounds. 

My guide, would have had me to enter and go all about the 
rdcka ; because, as he said, if I entered the defiles, and stood on 
the precipices, I might be able to comprehend how the Trosachs 
edjoy such a fame in Scotland. As my feet, however, still bore 
some unpleasant memorials of my former day's journey over the 
mountains, I protested against this, and we sneaked along a fair 
level path, leading through the pass, which had perhaps an ap- 
pearance of fatnt'heartedness, but was certainly very convenient, 
atid thus we reached a charming little bay on the lake> where a 
handsome boat awaited us, among 

« ,. mountaios that like giants stand, 

To sentinel enchanted land. 
High on the south, huge Benvenue 
Do^Yn on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurrd, 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 
A wilder! ng forest feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 
Willie on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaves high his forehead bare/' 

An Italian, comparing the lakes of Scotland and their charms 
with those of his own country, once said, " You Scots have the 
blaek beauty, and we have the white."* Many foreigners regard 
the Scottish lakes with great contempt, and will not allow them to 
rank among the extolled and beautiful spots on earth. But the 
Italian, I think, has decided the question very fairly. A phiioso- 

♦ Chambers says, that this remark was made by a Swiss, in comparing 
Loch Lomond and Lake Lausanne. " Our lake/' he said, <' be de fair beauty; 
yours be de black." — Trans. 



pUc abierver miiet not krid aJl criticism on Afiricaa hyintiffli i 
imorthl6i% because Uiey are bUdc, and their £B«t«MMi differ. Jm 
those of European beaalMMu Many mads lew! to the ideal of 
beauty, as to eveiy other objeetr and from evwy side Mvig^ «f 
these lead directly to the object ; otbeza oni^ appneaeav i| moee-er 
lessr Black beauties do not come np to thi« ideal ;, and tii^ Skefe^ 
tiak lakeafor less than the Italian* however miieh. tranUe Seattisk 
poets and patriots may give th«neelves to make it appeal! M«, 

What struck me most with negaiid to these lakes is, theia f 
reiembleaee to, the lakes of Killarsey. This resemblanee^deseeMli^ 
even to miner (batures^ The form .of the rocka^ the duU eekMiv 
of the landscape, the gray stones^ the dark tinto lyiof ; hei» mA 
theise on. the moors and mosses, the brewn peat-e wK t en tiie fil— >■ 
bering trees on the rocks* the woody little islands on the lalieew ^btt 
eagles on the summit of Benvenue, the goiflje through wUch Am 
wBtaam of the lake escape» the deaolatioa tf the U^j mmM/in 
r^onsy even the colour of the heavens, --ail these reminded flM^ 
once mcffe of Killarney^ and not only of KjUaffney> but alae ef se-» 
vend other kkes in Ireland and Scotland, and in the wild northwm 
parts of Wales* Loeh Loaftond haa the same diaracteriatie isai*^ 
tures, and sn have the celebrated English bkea of Cumbedttid 
and Westmoreknd,r Windermere &c. One may hence mmmammr 
certain character in common to aU the lakes and halls in the wild 
mountaiikous partn of Great B^^in, and speak of its peignHte 
mountain lakes, which are often sedehisively alike to the mimiles^ 
feature, that the traveller is astonished how, at such great distances 
apart, these striking^ resemblances in geological forms, in climate, 
and vegetative influences, could have been brought about* 

Upon the whole, there is nothing excessively striking in Lodi 
Katrme, as everything about it has too gray and too gloomy an 
appearance. There is not a sufficiency of diffeimntpeabured masses 
to produce a considerable im|Hresston« We miss, loo, the sky« 
phenomena of the Alps and Italy, by which bhie, violet, and red 
mountains, and the bluish distance, are produced. Every distance 
— *one may look and be convinced for himself, whether i am stat- 
ing the fact — every distance la here dark gray or quite black.* • 

Notwithstanding this, there are a multitude of lovely and pretty 

^ * Mr. Kohl seems to have lost sigbt of snother iltct ef equal iiapnrtnafll, 
viz.. the advanced period o£ the season at which he visited Hhase oelebnted 
scenes. In the gloom of a Scottish November, he surely did not expect tot 
meet with the variegated tints of blue, purple, and gold which he praises in 
the Alpine scenery. But if he will visit Loch Katrine and the Trosacha whilst 
lighted up by the warm sunny rays of June, he may perchance behold at auv 
set a more gorgeous landscape than even fair Italy, with all its channs, can 
ofllor to his sight.— Trans 
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soenes in the neighbourhoocU fot the pencil of the artist and the 
Dcedle of the engraver. We first landed oo the island on which^ 
ISred the banished fiimjly of the Dougks^ celebrated in <^ The Lad])f 
o£ the LakeJ' We have pointed out to ua every scene in the 
paeiii^*-*-that where the king scrambled down the rocks in pursuit 
of the. stag* — that where» wrapped in his plaid, he passed the nightie 
—-that' where first he saw the beautiCbl maiden of the wildecness. 
IM^ guide knew the whole poem by heart, and at every spot recited 
ta me the requisite lioea«. Although, with the exception of the 
beautiful poetic truths there is searceiy anjfthing true in the his* 
torn yet thousands are brought heoe annually, to behold the 
vavioua places^ and to revel in bewitching representations and 
pontic unsgeries* A few years ago,, a little hut waa to be found 
UDoa the island^, which completed die illusion, that this was the 
aoode of the banished beauty. But incautious cigar-smokers had 
for some time dispelled the illusion im smoke and flame* 

Jtfagnifieent,, however, is the old oak tree, which overshadows 
the anchoKftge of ihe island, with its far-proj[ecting branches. A 
miiUitude of interesting and pictures4}ue positions of trees are to be 
seen everywhere about the lake» in the rifts of the mountains* 
Here and there^ thick oaks seemed te spring out of the bare iace 
of the rock. Sometimes a stately ask had taken entire possession 
of the summit of a crag, and there: unfolded its royal and eom<» 
mending branches.. It seemed almost as if the trees here had 
learned to clambes like goats among; the rocks and cli&, and to 
peiefonB. ^ationa antics which we do not see them accomplish on 
oixiuiary ground. Thus I saw a large and magnificent tree^ with 
all Its boughs,, of which I counted more than thirty, grown again 
in,to the soil. Where the booghs had taken root, branches sprouted 
foiptb on. all sides; and these again had been bent to the ground, 
and had onee more taken root. Some of these branches had laid 
hold of tile ground with a hundred little twigs» eadi of which had 
struck its root into the ^rass. It appears as if it were an unnatural 
tendency of the tree, effected by the configuration of the ground. 
Anethec similar forest eunosity, of which I had never before seen 
the like» was composed of an uder tree and a mountain-ash, which 
had so grown into one another, that the strong roots of the lattec 
u^d ppnetrated the thick trunk of the former, through which they 
CGOipIetely passed, and then first reached the ground* Probably 
the seed of the mountain-ash had fallen into a hollow of the alder, 
and had there taken root and life, and the serpent which the alder 
had nursed in its bosom thereupon bored through its trunk. Yet 
the crowns of both, trees mixed friendlily toffether. The most re- 
markable part of the matter, however, was, that this eating through 
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and enclosing takes place several times. I had never until now 
seen anything resembling it. Nor had I ever before seen, what I 
saw here, an oak, which, in the course of its growth, had pressed 
to that degree against a rock, that it appeared to have entirely 
lost one-half of its trunk. It covered the rock with a broad, irre- 
galar, vegetable mass of bark and wood, which represented its trunk, 
and which rose against the rock in a semicircular form. As already 
stated, only half the trunk was there ; or rather it was an irregular 
mass, compressed into that form. Through this mass, however, 
the sap penetrated, and farther up it was regularly formed, per- 
fectly round, and had large boughs, projecting outward from the 
rock. This, I say, is nothing but a curious little antic, which only 
trees in such an extraordinary rockj soil could accomplish. To 
some of these singular trees the people living by the lake have 
given equally singular names. One of those which sprung up from 
the bare crown of a rock, with many boughs like the antlers of a 
stag, has been called " the stag's head." Among the rocks, where 
the outflow of the lake takes place, another diminutive lake is 
formed, called Loch Lium. This is properly the most interesting 
spot, and here we can see a remarkable pass through the neigh- 
bouring mountain masses of Benvenue, called Bealachnam-Bo 
(the pass of cattle), because the herds of cattle coming down firom 
the mountain must pass this place. 

I suffered myself at length to be conducted to the top of some 
rocks on the opposite side of the lake, to obtain a view of the 
majestic Ben Lomond, whose hoary summit commands the whole 
surrounding country. Although it was only a Itti/e majesty, which 
in Switzerland would scarcely occupy the place of an insignificant 
warder, yet I must stoop before it, as in this country it was alone 
powerful. The great and powerful of the earth, and even the 
little great, everywhere desire that we should bow before them ; 
and a traveller in Africa must pay his respects to a despotic negro 
prince, even as in Europe to a mighty king. 

■ On the extreme western point of Loch Katrine we saw the 
mountains which form the pass between this lake and Loch Lo- 
mond. "In the pass between these two lochs,'* said my guide, 
** Rob Roy had his * property.' Before he turned freebooter — so 
Rob Roy and his comrades are always called here — he was a 
drover, and he got on very well in the droving line. He himself, 
as you know, was a Mac Gregor, but his mother was a CampbeH. 
His wife, as all the people about the loch say, who had it from 
their ancestors, was * of a very quiet disposition,' and in nowise a 
'Woman of the overbearing, heroic character in which Walter Scott 
represents her." 
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I. departed at length from the Trosachs and Loch Katrine, 
pleased and contented with the prospect of again returning to fair 
Stirling. .For though I would not wish to rob the " Highland 
scenery" and lakes of any of their peculiar merits, I must never- 
theless confess, that, sumina smmnarum^ I have seen nothing more 
beautiful in Scotland than Stirling and the surrounding country. 



CHAPTER XX. 
FROM LOCH KATRINE TO CALLANDER. 

TAR-FLAVOURED SNUFF — " IT IS STRENGTHENING, SIR" — SCARLET, AND 
SCARLET CLOAKS— FAREWELL TO THE MOUNTAINS — ROMAN CAMP— 
FOOT-BALL. 

I returned by the road f came the previous evening, passed 
Loch Venachar, and so arrived at Callander, which, like Dun* 
barton, Criefif, Dunkeld, and others, is situated in one of the 
openings of the Highlands into the Lowlands* I met with nothing 
particular on the road. I merely made the discovery, when my 
guide offered me his snuff-box, that about this time every pinch of 
snuff in the country smells of tar, arising from the now general 
" smuiring" process. Not only does the herdsman impregnate his 
own snuff with a tarry flavour, but as every one dips into the box 
of his friend, the flavour is communicated from one box to another, 
and hence it is as impossible now to find a snuff-box free from it, 
as to find whisky without a peat-reek flavour, or Itussian goodg 
without the smell of Russia leather. 

We had nothing on our journey but a few oat-cakes. <* They 
are very strengthening, sir,"- 1 was told, *< but rather heating to the 
blood." Kence, it appears, we may find in Scotland our German 
bye-word, " oats make him frisky,"* .not only figuratively, but 
quite literally applied. 

Now and then I met with an old woman^ in a scarlet cloak. 
This singular garment, and colour of garment, I had not only seen 
in Wales, where I supposed it to be peculiarly native, but also in 
most of the counties of England, and now' again in Scotland. We 
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Es Btieht Hinder *<|fer,— he is saucy, or, it makes him grow saucy. The 
Scottish reader will recognise in hafer (oats) a familiar synonyme of haver in 

the song^ 

«* O whar gat ye that haver-meal baDnock," &c» 

Trans. 
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mukj lienoe consider a scarlet cloak as a ganDent genen^ irdni m 
Britain bj old women. In Ghreat Britain, did women, sdaiei^yiani 
the students -of the Glasgow and Aberdeen colleges, are -^dtbed 
in searlet. It is not tbe case in the universitj of Ediiitnii|^. 
Old women hare) in consequence^ been mistaken occasioQitlty <fbr 
soldiers. I was told that once, in Wales, when «n enemj was 
about to land on the coast, and no troops were present, the old 
women were drawn up on the hills in their scarlet cloaks, which so 
alarmed the enemy, who mistook them for soldiers, that they de- 
sisted from their enterprise, and withdrew their ships. But this, 
perhaps, is only an anecdote invented. Soldiers, it is said, are 
clothed in scarlet that wounds and the flow of blood may not l»e 
seen «o readily, or occasion unnecessary terror. But why women 
snd students should wear scarlet, which was once resenred 3br 
kings, is to me inexplicable. 

At our Callander inn we got excellent brose to our oat^cakes, 
and f revelled iu the ei^oyment of both, beeaase it >was now<tfae 
iiflltionsd 'food of the countiy I travelled in. 

Callander lies at the foot. of Ben iLedi, wbieh\8ignifies, the .8^ 
of <Tod. Xn Druidical times, there was a pkce'upon its 'mmaoAj^Stxt 
i^gious worship. Even in later times, the people oame ihetie :tD 
kindle ^res in honour of Baal, the god ctf the Son. The ifint'cf 
May is called '** Baltein,'^ to the present day. This ^vixtteia 
nlnd 'of Bai and 3&i^ as applied to fmountains -1 had seas in ire- 
faind, and on which, too, fires were kindled in honour of the Snii- 
god of ihat name ; and now my tincnights traversed the wide SQgi<in 
between'this extreme north of ^Scotland and Ireland andrlhe toweas 
tiff Babylon, in whidh prdbably everywhere hcmiage. bad been pMd 
to Baal. 

!From Callander I took with me the last Highland guide iwho 
waste conduct me en my journey. For here I pronounoni my 
faewell to the highlands I— 

" Porewell to the Highlands high 'covered with snow, 
Farewell to the straths and green vallevs below, 
Farewell to the forests and wild hanging woods, 
farewell totheitonrentSfaDdrloud-pouringfloods.'' 

^Others .pronounce 'this farewell at Doune, ten miles 'fOTtbeT'On^ 
because they consider that there the .Highlands iirst termiiMley 
although at Callander the last chain of hills ends, and we enter 
ijpon the plains. Cdllanrder is rather Highland. Many ptaoj^le 

* Baal or Bale fires, " The practice of lighting fires on the fizstK^of lAtff 
or Mid&uramer, arose from the eireamstanee of the Dnods at that time cans* 
ing all fires to be extinguished, to be rekindled at the sacred fire that was 
never allowed to expire." — Logan^t Scottish Gael, 
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here und^sUiid only the Gaelicy and their children still wear the 
kilt* An old man is now living here, seventy-two years of age» 
who all his life long has «ever worn tronsers, nothing but the Mtt, 
and to whom, for ihis reason, the Hij^hland Society awarded a 
naedal^ adorned with winch be shows -himself at dburch on Sunday. 
X'im mem^ of 4he lult oeases at £alknder .; 4wd therefoEe 1 .am 
••at a loss 4o inow mhwi. mreimistaiieeB induce some geogn^hesis to 
limg ^he Midland bonndafiy line so low as Deune. 

Close to this hosjdtsble litlUe {Jlace, the walls cT a Roman camp 
«ere jpolnted out to me. The waQ Is ixregular, winding, and evi- 
jieaU^ tMBtificial, h^ginnlng at the «lowar '.bank ^ the river Teith, 
and mwtmamgfmi « aBDuciffeuhnr lbra» /to the banks «of <the -same 
river again. The ^wall is eoveved w>ith trees, and vn agvsea^le 
walk goes round it. That it is an artificial wall, erected by man's 
Stands, and not, as some suppose, by the action of the *river, 'must 
lie tkar to every %eholder. But Whether it is a Roman erection 
way 1)e 'doubted. The trees titait sitand upon rt are very aged 
|mres. Its position, however, at the Highland Mouth, and on the 
t^otmdaiy of the fruitful plains, would certainly adapit it'for awili^ 
tttry post. IBven the name t^allander appears to reproduce a 
Sonnin isound. 

the interior of this Roman dremnvallation k a beautiful levi^ 
meadow, used hy the inhabitants as a play-groond. Their princi- 

Stfl ]^me is '^foot-ball," which must be similar in its action to the 
esenption given of gbl£^ 

* Eoot^ball n too well known to tlie Engluh reader to require description. 
It^auiy be stated, however, that in no one point has the game the least resem- 
^Bce to fgioU, It is in some degree analogms to " shinty,^ with this differ- 
enoa, that in the latter sport the ball, wkic^ is similar to that medin goff, is 
atradt 1^^4^hs or itidks^-^TaANs. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
FROM CALLAKDER TO STIRLING. 

THE MEN OF PEACE — FUNSHIES — KELPIES AND BROWNIES — "FINE "WEATHlsk 
TO-DAY, sib" — ARMS ON INNS — THE BELLMAN — ^DR. JOHN MAC NA^— 
ELECTION OF A CHAIRMAN — A MEDICAL LECTURE — THE HUMAN BODT 
A MACHINE — THE PROPER INSIGHT — PATRONAGE — FORTUNATE CUBES-— 
GOOD FOOD, CHEAP BREAD, HIGH WAGES — TEMPERANCE ! VENTILATION ! 

"HERE IS MY address" AN IMMORTAL PHYSICIAN ^REMEDIES FOB 

PARTICULAR DISEASES — A BOX-BED — VILLAGE LIBRARIES DOUNB CAS- 
TLE — DOUNE LODGE — BLACK CATTLE LADY VICTORIA TBIUMPHAI. 

ARCH AT ALLANBRIDGE — THE BUSY BEE OF ALLANBRTD6E. 

My Highlandman was a lively fellovtr, and on the road sang me 
a number of songs, which unfortunately I have quite forgotten 
again. I can only re<:ollect that something about << a mountain 
rose*' often occurred. He was well acquainted, too, with all that 
obtains among the hills about ghosts and witches. 1 was not a 
little astonished to hear almost the very same stories about the 
beings I had heard so much of in Ireland — the fairies. They are 
called here, as in Ireland, the "good people," or the "men of 
peace." " That is an extraordinary name for such people," I re- 
marked. " Yes, sir," replied my friend, " for they are always 
leaping and kicking about for some mischief. Ftmshies^ or 
KelpieSf* is their name in Gaelic, which means as much as men 

* Either Mr. KoM must have misunderstood his guide, or his guide must 
have misinformed him upon the subject ; at all events there is here an evident 
confusion of the popular mythology of Scotland. The Gaelic for fairies or the 
" still folk," and " guid people," is sithichf or duine sith, which latter word, 
or perhaps buidseachf — a witch, (pronounced vudsJiy,) may be intended by 
our traveller's word funshy. Fairies and elves, again, are a distinct order oi 
beings from kelpies — these being mahgnant water-spirits, which popular sa- 
perstition has invested with the form of a horse. In the Shetland islands the 
kelpie is called shoopiltee^ and in the likeness of a beautiful little horse (a 
shelty), entices people upon his back, and then rides off with them, and 
plunges into the sea. 

By hrumesy Mr. Kohl no doubt means hrovmiesy — often a helpful house- 
hold spirit. They were the laresy apparently, of some of the western islanders, 
by whom they were propitiated by milk, wort, &c., poured into the brownie 
stone for their use. " Not above forty or fifty years ago," says Brand, in his 
Description of Orkney, ** almost every family had a Brownie, or evil spirit, so 
called, which served them, to whom they gave a sacrifice for its service ; as 
when they churned their milk, they took a part thereof and sprinkled every 
comer of the house with it for Brownie's use ; likewise, when they brewed, 
they had a stone, which they called Brownie's stone, wherein there was a 
little hole, into which they poured some wort for a sacrifice to Brownie.** 
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to/* peace. * Brunies/ sir, is the naine of another kind of beings. 
.The latter are little dwarfs, who thresh the farmer's com for him 
oyer night, so that in the morning, to his surprise, he finds his 

Brownies woidd sometinoes resent a slight by spoiling the milk and beer, bat 
upon the whole were regarded as serviceable spirits, with a strong antipathy 
to the Bible. The following ballad, published some years ago by Wiuiani 
Tficholson, ** the Galloway poet/' presents a graphic idea of the popular belief 
respecting '< the brownies/' and of their kindly nature when well treated*— 
Trans. 

THE BROWNIE OF BLEDNOCH. 

There cam a strange wight to our town-en', 
And the fient a body did him ken ; 
He tirled na lang, but he glided ben 
Wi a dreary, dreary hum. 

His face did glare like the glow o' the west, 
When the drumlie cloud has it half o'ercast ; 
Or the struggling moon when she's sair distrest^ 
O sirs ! 'twas Aiken-drum. 

I trow the bauldest stood aback, 
Wi a gape and a glower till their lugs did crack, 
As the shapeless phantom mum'ling spak, 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 

O had ye seen the bairns' fright. 
As they stared at this wild and unyirthly wight, 
As he stauket in 'tween the dark and the light, 
And graned out, Aiken-drum ! 

Sauf us ! quoth Jock, d'ye see sic een ; 
Cries Kate, there's a hole where a nose should hae been ; 
And the mouth's like a gash which a horn had ri'en ; 
Wow ! keep's frae Aiken-drum ! 

The black dog growling cowered his tail, 
The lassie swarfed, loot fa' the pail ; 
Rob's Ungle brack as he men't the flail. 
At the sight o' Aiken-drum. 

His matted head on his breast did rest, 
A lang blue beard wan'ered down like a vest ; 
But the glare o' his ee nae bard hath ezprest, 
Nor the skimes o' Aiken-drum. 

Roun' his hairy form there was naething seen, 
But a philabeg o' the rashes green. 
And his knotted knees played ay knoit between ; 
What a sight was Aiken-drum ! 

On his wauchie arms three claws did meet. 
As they trailed on the grun' by his taeless feet ; 
B'en the auld gudeman himsel did sweat, 
' To look at Aiken-drum. 

14 
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wvnik iom* Oaoe oa a time» a funsk^ met in the forest ar poor 
aiiiuggler» who was carrykig to the Lowlands the idiisky he had 
distiUsd in a hiddmi glen. The funsfay begged him to set down 
his barrel for a moment, rest himself, and then dance^ with her. 

Bot he drew a score, himsel did sain. 
The auld wife tried, bnt her tongue was gane ; 
"While the young ane closer clasped her wean, 
And trned frae Aiken-drum. 

But the canny auld wife cam till her breath, 
And she deemed the Bible might ward off scaith, 
Be it benshee, bogle, ghaist, or wraith — 
But it fear'd na Alken-drum. 

'' His presence protect us !'' quoth the auld gudeman ; 
" What wad ye, whare won ye — by sea or by Ian' ? 
I conjure ye speak — by the Beuk in my haun !" 
What a grane gae Aiken-drum. 

'' I lived in a Ian' whar we saw nae sky, 
I dwalt in a spot whare a bum lins na by ; 
But I'se dwail now wi you, if ye like to try — 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 

" I'll shiel a' your sheep T the mornin' sune,* 
I'll berry your crap by the light o' the moon. 
And baa the bairns wi an unkeu'd tune, 
If ye'll keep puir Aiken-drum. 

'^ I'll loup the linn when ye canna wade, 
I'll kirn the kirn, and Til turn the bread ; 
And the wildest fiUie that ever ran rede 
I'se tame't," quoth Aiken-drum ! 

" To wear the tod frae the flock on the fell—- 
To gather the dew frae the heather bell — 
And to look at my face in your clear crystal well, 
flight gie pleasure to Aiken-drum. 

" I'se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark ; 
I use nae beddin, shoon, nor sark ; 
But a cogfu' o* brose 'tween the light and dark, 
Is the wage o' Aiken-drum." 

Quoth the wylie auld wife, '< The thing speaks weel ; 
Our workers are scant — we hae routh o' meal ; 
Gif he'll do as he says — be he man, be he de'il, 
Wow ! we'll try this Aiken-drum." 

* On one occasion. Brownie had undertaken to gather the sheep Into the 
bnght by an early hour, and so zealously did he perform his task, that not 011I7 
was there not one sheep left on the hill, but he had alao collected m number of 
hares, which were found fairly penned along with them. Upon being congratn- 
lated on his extraordinary success, Brownie exclaimed, '< Confoond thae wee 
gray anes ! they cost me mair trouble than a' the lave 0' them." 
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The s«uf gkr diA ao. Jie dimQed r^bpte-tbwrior.ioi ig B g « i h b 
hety without bcang in ihe least fati^d* JI^ tbea.d^srted, flold 
]»B whisky, imd ietunied home io his wife aad ehiUien. : ^IFoibis 

1 > 
But the wenehes Bkirled ** he'fi no be here! 
His eldritch look gars iis jswarf wi fear. 
And the feint a ane will the house come neoTi 
If they think hut o' Aiken-drom. 

" For a foul and a stalwart ghaist is he, 
Despair sits brooding aboon his e'e bree. 
And unchancie to light o' a maiden's e'e, 
Is the grim glower o' Aiken- drum/* 

" Puir slipmalabors ! ye hae little wit ; ■ 

Ist'na hallowmas now, and the crap out yet ?"" 
Sae she sUenced them a' wi a stamp o' her fit ; 
Sit yer wa's down, Aik«n-4cam. 

Roun' a' that side what wark was dune. 
By the streamer's gleam, or the glance o' the moon r 
A word or a wish — and the Brownie oam stxae, 
Sae helpfu' was Aiken-drum* 

But he slade ay awa or the sun was up, 
He ne'er could look straught on Macmillan's cap ;'*' 
They watched — ^but nane saw him his brose eyer sup. 
Nor a spune sought Aiken-drum. 

On Blednoch banks, and on crystal Cree, 
For mony a day a toiled wight was he ; 
While the bairns played harmless roun' his knee, 
Sae social was Aiken-drum. 

But a new-made wife, fu' o' rippish freaks, ■ 

Fond o' a' things feat for the first five weeks, \ 

Laid a mouldy pair o' her ain man's breeks 
• By the brose o' Aiken-drum. .. ^ 

Let the learned decide, when they convene, 
AVhat spell was him and the breeks between ; 
For frae that day forth he was nae mair seen, 
And sair missed was Aiken-drum. 

He was heard by a herd gaun by the Thrieve, 
Crying " Lang, lang now may I greet and grier^ j 
For alas ! I hae gotten btnth fee and leave, 
0, luckless Aiken-drum." 

• A communion cup, belonging to M'MlUan, the wcD-knpwn ousted minister 
of Balmaghie, and founder of a variety of the spbciesi Cpvbnanter. This 
cup was treasured by a zealous disciple in the parish of forkcowan, and lonz 
need as a test by which to ascertain the orthodoxy of sospeotec^ perions If on 
taking the precious relic into his hand, the person trembled, or gate other symp. 
toms of agitation, he was denounced as having bowed the knee to Baal and 
sacrificed at the altar oT idolatry ; and it required, through his future life, no 
common exertions in the good cau^e, to efface the stigma thus fixed upon him 
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aistoiiisliiiieiit he fdand that hiv yoong wife had become quite old^ 
and his children tall a^d stoat. The fanshy had detained hia 
with her for a number of years, and so he had missed a good p«t 
of his life." 

We were again surprised by nightfall, which, on account of the 
shortness of the days, could not now be avoided. The people we 
fell in with always led off, as they had done all day, with si^mg, 
*^ Fine weather to-day, sir I" although there was nothing true in 
the intelligence, except that it had not hailed, nor poured in tor- 
rents from the clouds. In no countries have the people so <^n 
addressed me with, " Fine weather to*day I" or, " A beautiful day 
to-day, sir !" as in Ireland and Scotland. So true it is, that we 
mortals are always disposed to say most about that of which we 
possess the least. I am convinced that in Persia and other coun* 
tries, where the sky is always clear, it never occurs to any one to 
praise the weather. 

About seven in the evening we arrived at Doune, just as the 
bellman was perambulating the village, announcing that the cele- 
brated Dr. John Mac Nab would give a lecture on the preserva- 
tion of health, in the large room of the Moray Arms. It is a very 
common custom in England for inns to bear as a sign the arms of 
some great family ; and there is generally in every place an inn or 
tavern, known by the name of the greatest family in the netghbour- 
hood ; for example, the «* Glengarry Arms," the " Macdonald 
Arms," the " Huntly Arms," and such like. 

I asked mine host whether he thought the lecture would be in- 
teresting. " It is very likely," he replied ; " he will be a capital 
g9od hand." 

Awa ! ye wrangling sceptic trfbe, » 

Wi your pro's and your con's wad ye decide 
' 'Gain the sponsible voice o' a hale coantry-sUe 

On the facts 'bout Aiken-driun. 

Thei^ the ** Brovmie o' Blednoch'' lang; be gane, 
The mark a' his feet's left on mony a staoe ; 
And moay a wife and mony a wean 
Tell the feats o' Aiken-drnm. 

E'en now, light loons that jibe and sneer 
At spiritual guests and a' sic gear, 
At the Glashnoch mill hae swat wi fear, 
^ And looked roun' for Aiken-drum. 

> * 

And guidly fo'ks hae gotten a fright, 
"When the moon was set, and the stars gaed nae IJglit, 
' At the roaring linn in the howe o' the night, 
Wt sughs like Aiken- dtiun. 
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After drawing on my slippers^ and making mjself othenrise fit 
to be seen, I proceeded to the place advertisedi discovered the' 
tallow candles, which flickered in a Httle by^street, and indicated 
the entrance to the hall, and ascended the narrow wooden stair** 
case which led from the outside to the door of entrance. Aft we 
know nothing among us of a doctor seeking to increase his prac- 
tice by travelling about among the villages, lecturing to the people 
on the preservati(Hi of health, it will no doubt be interesting to my 
GerBian readers to learn what I found here. 

■The lecture had not yet commenced, and the audience was still 
v&y small* The doctor, however, sat behind a large table, which* 
he had strewed over with all kinds of papers, the contents of which 
I was afterwards to learn. He was putting these papers in order^- 
and appeared now and then to be absorbed in reading a lettei*.* 
He was not dressed fantastically in variegated garments, like those 
charlatans of Italy, who go about among the Roman and Neapolitan 
villages, in a little carriage, filled with a multitude of medicine 
phials, and attended by a companion who makes a kind of palaver^- 
and trumpets forth their arrival, as the bellman with his bell had 
announced the Scotch doctor. He knew very well that such pal- 
pable buffoonery would not be relished by the serioua Scots, who- 
would have set him down for a quack on the instant. Hence he- 
was dressed in a suit of black, and had something gentlemanlike 
in his appearance. Every one in Britain, who wishes to gain the 
favour of even the commonest of the people, must have a bit of the 
gentleman in his manners and dress ; and I should have taken > 
the doctor for a very honourable man, if I had not heard- him 
speak. 

Gradually his audience was increased by the addition of a few 
working men, farm* servants, weavers, lads and lasses, and old- 
women ; and our score being thus made up, he intimated his intention 
of commencing the lecture. He intimated, however, that it would > 
be necessary, first of all, to elect a ^' chairman.'* He certainly had^ 
not the least distrust of the proper conduct of those who composed' 
that respectable meeting, and he feared nothing so little as A&i* 
anything would arise contrary to order. But it was now the cus-' 
torn, and in some measure necessary ; it was also a principle irom , 
which he never departed, to hold no kind of meeting, or ever to 
lecture, until a chairman was appointed. The meeting was silent.' 
He again required that they should elect a chairman. At length • 
a person was proposed; and scarcely was the name pronouncedyv 
than it was received with loud clapping of hands and slampiag of' 
feet. The person named resisted a little at first ; bat his friends- 
gave him some encouraging pats on the shouldefy and after decid* 
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i|% «iilAtteQ6ptitlg tke office, he ntepped forward and toak tb^ ^btai 
beiide the- qi^usk, with tolerable jpropriety and dig&ity. 

; l have always remarked of the common Eoj^kh pec^ley-tfaftt 
wli«B oaUed upon to fill any such public office, they are always at 
firat^ t6 modesly requires, a little coy and resisting ; but as soon am 
they have come to a determination, and taken possession of the 
office^ they demean themselves with dignity and propriety^ and 
lyilfaout any bashfulness. People of the same class in Gremanj^ 
would have too much of the modesty, and too little ci the feai4ett- 
digliity. It is worthy of remark^ also, that even such trifling meet- 
Hfgs always exhibit the endeavour to have a gov/emment wttli a 
re^nsible minister, or, what is better, to have a self^^Termnffini 
by tbe peo{^« Even this quack did not venture to seize the helm* 
of goterament in a village meeting, but allowed the people to 
olioose their chief for the evening, to whose orders and deeision^ 
they were Co subject themselves. 

* When eight o'clock had struck, the chairman, a working maa or 
medianic, rose and declared the business to have commeocedy al 
4ie same time admonishing the audience to give their best atftOB* 
tio& to Dr. M'Nab, who had come frcnn Glasgow to address then- 
vgpbn the important subject of the preservation of health. Th^Vi^ 
upOB the doctor rose and commenced his discourse, which was a 
masterpiece of that peculiar species of << humbug," so BMichal 
iioteie in Englaad. Were I able to repeat it at length, the reader 
netaird find as many characteristics of English people wad. English 
inaa'aers, as he would be able to obtain by any ctreuaiataBtial 
inquiry- iatb the matter. Unfortunately I caxk only give a little 
of it. 

V Ha began inih the oreation of man, as related in the booloBo! 
Jlfesei^ and eked thereupbn several teits firom the Bible— *>Bible» 
texls must be cited on all occasions in ScoUand^-'-'and said tiuil 
JUwBOi through -several circumstances, was the " best natural pfailo^ 
Sipilei^' m the world. In his description of the hnman orgMiSyall 
llift coB^parisons wete accommodated to the comprehensions of a 
QUmififeclaritig people. The organs he always called the m aehin agy 
ol'theboilyw The heait he named a " steam*«ngine," and eom*- 
niffed 'tfad stomach to the furnace of the machine^ which miM^ 
hrsaid^ be fimiished with good fuel, that is, strengthening food/ 
thaA^ tbis ateaflB^^eagine, the heart, mi^t work well. << Many im« 
skitfalaBd inexpeaenced machinists," he eontintted, <' have taken 
hMA of Aia wonderful nMehinery with unskilAal hands, aod whafe 
they w^ to improve have often ruincfd and destroyed. And why ? 
B^rai die Wsat^ oi a proper ^sftem I The {»oper system, that i% 
tJil»: elief' Ibiifg. fori Uf^, aiul the preservation of health I Ha who 
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hu no proper system on^ht to lesro the body alone I How mftsy 
instances couldl mention to you, of fake physicians, in eases where 
a;liltie matter wenld have saved the life of a man, suffering etefy* 
thing to be lost. And why so ? From the want of system ! and 
what is still worse, from the want of a real practical insight ! Only 
OBft thing is mote important than system, and that is practiee,^—- 
that prael^cal knack and insight, of which I can give yon no defi«- 
nition, whieh no man can obtain through study and toil, but 
which is one of the gifts of heaven, which God himself has con« 
Isrred on a few, and oaly a few, physidans. How many instances 
could I relate in the course of my own experience, how many 
cases adduce, in which physicians have failed, not from* the want 
of. knowledge and the right system, bot from the want of proper 
insight, the want of presence of mind, so to speak ; as, for instance, 
the case of Lady Elizabeth K — nor, whom you all know. She 
shffered from a mghtful Pneumast pulmonicorum* But the phy*> 
sicsans treated her for Encheiresis stomaeluoa** (Here he re^* 
neated several similar Greek and Latin compound words.) ** Why ? 
rnom the want of a proper insight ! They did not know her com- 
pkuBt. Her ladyship suffered terribly, and from day to day her 
paia' became gmater^ and her complaint worse. She was on the 
bsnnk of the grave. Then she thought of me. I have always en* 
joyed the patronage of Lady Elisabeth K — nor. I was first 
reccoimended to her by Loid T — by and the Earl of B--*#(m}, 
whom I fdso reckon among my patrons. The father of the £atl 
of B— ford was well acquainted with my father, who was likewise 
one of the first physicians in Glasgow, and I hope to bequeadi th^ 
pittronage of these families to my children. How far my skill «id 
talei^ were prised by the Eari of B — ford, the foilowing lettei^ 
adidressed to me by his lordship, when his lordship's eldest son wae 
vasrell, will show you." (Here he read a long letter hwa ths> 
ttoUeman* cited, adding, as he went on, a number of remarks and 
esplaiiations.) <^ But I shall tell you more of Lady ElizabedAi 
hbtory. She was on the brink of the grave. She ordeved me t# 
be called, I eame, I saw, I cured. I knew in a mement tiie 
nuBtakes my predecessors bad committed. < My lady I theyhn^ 
allowiid you to take too much Mia^fura ff^lien^aeAH crmnb&m^ 
4)rum f* ' Yes !'• * They have given yon toomnch AfumprwkUi^ 
pweivif ' Ah yes 1' ^ They have made you perspire and venit, 
awl have tsken blood from you ?' * Yes f < New, my t»iy, tlns^iv 
all false and wrong in your present situation ! Take this as ft-P*^. 
limiMffy step towards your relief and strengthening t comomm^ 
w^ it to^ntoivowl and the day alter you will be ^eesspletely 
ottMd I' For as aanch as I vakied and lov«d Lady BKcriieti^^aBf 
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HMmr- engagements and duties would not permit rae to eatt oa Inr. 
immediately after. But I was perfectly satisfied about the mattei; 
On the third day I yisited her again* She met me in the gardkao^ 
came up to me, and, shaking me heartily by the hand, said, 
' Doctor* you have saved me*' I could give you ten, a hundred, n* 
thousand such instances! for I am now sixty years of age, aad* 
have therefore lived longer, and attained more experience, tkma' 
meet of you. I shall now come direct to the subject, and give joa : 
such rules for the preservation of your health as are most essestia]» 
and which you must ever keep steadfastly in view for the sake oC 
your life* These are« firstly, 'good food;* secondly, < temper* • 
anee ;* thirdly, * ventilation ;' and*'- ■ (He had a fourth point, * 
which I have quite forgotten.) *< If you consider what I said, that> 
the heart is a steam-engine, which forces the blood through the 
entire machinery of the body, and that the stomach is the fomaee* 
of the machine, you will comprehend why I place ' good food' 
firsl. It is most important, above all things, that the madiinery - 
should be well heated, for without this there can be no activity » 
the parts. Good, wholesome, strengthening food, does that for the 
body which Newcastle coals do for the steam-engine. - Newcastle - 
coals, however, are not to be had for nothing ; neither is * goed 
food.' We must pay for it. When, therefore, I mention good 
food as a prime essential to good health, I include with that, as a 
' e0mii(io nme qwt fkm,* high wages and good profits. The po^ 
map cannot live happily and healthily without high wages. I- 
repeat) therefore-^' good food I cheap bread ! and high wi^feeU** < 
(<' Hear, hear I" and cheers from all sides.) 

This the orator spoke very naturally, and the cireumstanoo'-- 
bnougbt him to the subject of politics, where he showed himaeV . 



such a thorough-going radical and anti-Peelite, that he eamea^p^i 
plause from all sides, and excited my surprise how one and the-' 
same man eould be such a good patronageman aa he had prairad . 
himself in Lady Elisabeth's case, and at the same time sueh^^ 
violent radical as he was new proving himself to his audience* 

After a long digression on the politics of the day, he went on >to 
tempenHicef and sang its praises in the same manner, as may b*r. 
heard evwywbere in England at the present time. Tlus wm*t». 
doubt the most useful and best part of his speech* 

The third point, '* ventilation," mv German readevs wiU aoa^ 
refdily- comprehend in the sense in which it is to be refaided aa^ 
one of the four essentials to the preservation and piolongaliett oi ' 
life, runless thsy know that ventilation is one of the fixed ■ ideas oi^ 
the EnpiUsh* 1 will not say that it is a bad idea; on the oe mts aiyyi 
it eertamly contributes to health ; but Ido say^ that it is an Ei^ih 
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1 &mi idea,, just as winilow-cleaning and house-scrabbing is a fixed : 
t idea among the Dotch. Summer and winter, the most consden* ^ 
i tious and partkular care is taken of ventilation, that is» that the 
j windows should be left open for a certain time» to permit a gent]e» . 
t but often cold and penetrating, current of air to circulate in all 
1 pacta of the house. In all public and private houses in England, 
I m .every hotel and tavern, in every hospital and barrack, the win* 
dows are almost always left a little open, and the doors of all 
sleeping, sitting, dining, and other rooms of a hoase, (this includes- 
several which cannot be reckoned,) are always found wide open, 
so that everywhere a fresh current may prevail, and that no damp* 
ness may be produced. One of the standing complaints of the 
English on the Continent is, the want of ventilation they discover; * 
and when they run through the list of complaints on our carpetless : 
roQiBS, our black bread, our sour-krout, our short beds, and our 
musty stoves, they terminate the series with our bad ventilation* . 
There are people in England who are constantly preaching en 
ventilation, who speak, and write, and declare that it is one of the t 
most distinguished benefits which could be confeired upon the 
poorer clasFes, — people, indeed, who set all their minds upon it, in : 
Older io bring it into practice. And so my charlatan placed ven«^ 
tilation among one of the four things essential to health and the : 
pielongaiion of life. 

Afber he had properly illustrated all these points, he continued t 

** Beh^d, then, the four most important things which contribute 

to a long and healthy existence* Would you kndw the effects of 

following this system by an individual, I can cite you my own ex* 

anq^le. Come to Glasgow and see me, my house, and my family* 

* J Uto in. George-street* This is the most fashionable and distin* 

I guished street in Glasgow, and, I can tell you, is t>ccupied by the 

I Me. of the dty only. I have lived aboot the middle of this street 

I for. the last thirty years. Here is my address." (From a h«^> of 

addresses which he had lying on the table he distributed a packet 

amoi^ the audience.) ** Come and see me and my family there* 

Every visit will be agreeable to me ; and I assure you, whatever 

poenble may ail yon, I can cure you by my system* I would in* 

traduce you to my wife and children, and then you would see hoir 

. fresh and blooming they are by my system. I have five beys and 

fbav. girls. I know there are fiithers of fiamilies who have more* 

But my boys are strong as iron, and the girls bloom like apricota* 

I They are almost aU grown np. One girl is married, and I assure 

S0OI1. the others shall, not want husbands* George-stxeet is twd. 

milee.leiig, and h>r the last thirty years, I assure yon, we a|e thie 

only paeple Uiat death has permitted to remain. All the hecwef 
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arannd us have met with other tenants. Whole families hsve b o e tt 
cot off in our neighboitrhoody and 'no death at all with us*' 1* 
that a wonder ? Believe me, iiothinpf^ iu nature and life is a won** 
der. All comes of doing what is right. I repeat, it is all in coo* 
sequence of my proper system, and strictly foliowtag the four giand' 
rules I would have you lay to heart-*-^ temperance/ * ventilation^' 
* good food/ and*' — (As already said, I have unfortanat^y forgottem 
the fourth point.) '^ I have never in my life yet drmik too mnefa* 
Whisky never passes my lips. I confine myself to water aad 
sbmII beer j and only when I have kind friends to see me, do I 
serve out a glass of wine. Everything is airy in my house, and my 
ifife-^you should see what a fine woman she is, and I thank beavea. 
who has given me such a partner I — takes care to keep tip a Gon« 
slant ventilation. We have * good food' too. Thank God, I have 
never known hunger. My extensive practice has always enabled 
me to have a good nourishing piece of roast^ieef on the tablta. 
Oeme and take roast-beef with me — you are all welcome, * ladies 
and gentlemen.' The more of yon who visit me the better I Is 
there any one here who has not got my address? Here, there am 
more addresses. Now, ^ ladies and gentlemen/ I thank yon for the- 
attention with which you have listened to me ; follow my s^gtem^- 
and you will live happy. From my heart I wish I cotddin any WKf 
be farther useful to you. To you, Mr. Chainnan, I rotom myt 
best thanks for the assistance you have afforded me. Should you 
happen to be iu Glasgow, reckon upon my Mendship ; and do you- 
reeommend me the best you can to all your friends in. Doane, m 
^aceof all others in Scotland I dearly love, and will often visit in 
futnia« I have here some of the remediea I have discovered* te 
paitiealar diseases. Only by and through me can these remedieB 
be- had, genuine and good. Allow ma, ' ladies and gendemen^' to 
reeommend you some of ^e same." He then distriimted liandi*^ 
bills among the people, recommending various remedies for^ 
disorders, and always containix^ the doctor's address, who 
upon, amidst the dieers and noiay stamping of the crowdy 
andrthe meeting terminated. 

-It isnot seldom we meet with su<^ ledorers and qua^s in tbef 
villages of Great Britun, and I give my readers the speecb and 
bthaviour of M'Nab as a sp^men of the whole. 

. I neturoed to nsine host, who was a common village innkeepeVr 
and fomed a few little fields, and who had nothing eiie for ne to 
sleep in than a ^* box>bed," namely, a^rreceis in the wali^ in wbidit 
atbed is ereeted. Such beds are plentifol in Sootlandi and of tte. 
same kind aa may be found in Lower Saaony, near Bremen^te 

^Maver,: Frieshind^ d^s^ and which are called << iMJen// if^I wmtdtm 
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ntt- NowrtlielMSy n^ country landlord bsd a pretty little Itbraiy^ 
which be shoirad me. First of all, I foand fleveral copies of the 
BtUe^anioiig ollters Haweb' Bible, with plates and commrentarie^ 
ferwbieh he bad pad five guineas ; then the ** British Cyclopaedia," 
vdbkh had cost mm three guineas ; farther, a large geographical 
work, called ^< The Earth ;" and also several religious works, among 
ollMrs Joaephus, which he had read several times from beginning 
t^'Oiid. He had a large barometer and thermometer in his room ; 
aad'as he praised the village smith to me as an << educated man^** 
—a praise which every one in Scotland strives to merits and which 
consequently we often hear pronoanced,<-~I visited the black- 
smith's library, and the book-collections of several other villagers, 
aU ^f which they showed me with pleasure. The blacksmith had 
no less than 200 religious, natural history, and other works, among 
which again was a Josephus, a work which appears to have a large 
cioeulation in Scotland. The smith expected I had only come to 
make a '^ bargain'' with him for his books. When he found, how-* 
erer, that this was not the case, he desired at least some money for 
a dram.' I must not forget to mention this, because bargaining is 
some&ing as eharacteristio in these literary Scots^ as in all Scots^ 
and because education has not expelled from among them' the fatal 
l#ine «f drink. In bargaining and bartering, the Scots resemble 
onr own mountaineers, the Swiss and Tyrolese, as well as in many 
other respeetSk There was once a time when as many Scots were 
to< be found in Germany, with all sorts of goods and small wares^ as 
ave .now to be Ibmid of Tyrolese and Swiss ; and that this is nnr 
longer the caee arises from the Scots, as subjects of €h«at Britain^ 
hndng so many comers of the earth opened up to them. The 
ho m g ^sick nees is as peculiar to the Albinachs, as to our natives of 
the Alps. Formody, the Scots were to be found in the body^ 
gMMPd of every European prince, particulariy in the time of Gus''^ 
tavus Adolphus, as we now find the Swiss. 

Near Donne are to be found the ruins of a castle, of some tiote 
ittr former days, called Doune Castle. Perhaps the village firsts 
reeeived its name firom the castle. My people conducted me up 
the low hyi that now contains its ruins. The road is shadowed 
by beautiful old trees ; and from the walls and towers, which are? 
laoet pieturesqnely grouped, magnificent prospects are opened up^ 
-•^iermrdfl) into the Lowlands, and backwards into the Highlands. 
Thai castle. Chambers says, was built by the Earls of Monteithy 
wh»wM« Gmfaams* Now it is the property of the Stuarts, indeed 
of the Earl of Moray, who derives his secondary title of Lord 
Dwmeiitom it. In the interval, it was long in the hands of the 
fVfai fltowts, apd ooeupied as avoyal paAace bf several regents and 
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rovftl personages. ^ Maxjy Queen of Scots/' also lived lieve at'tinnei^ 
There is "excellent snooting*' in the neighboarbood, and liie 
Queen often came here for the sake of hunting. Two somU waam^ 
towards the top of the ruins, are pointed out astboee she iis«a% 
occupied. The stone doorway, which leads from her steefMng 
apartment to a little room adjoining, where the '< ladies of her beil* 
chamber*' slept, was so low, that^ although I stooped, I bumpedaij 
head against it several times. If this did not happen to thm0 
ladies every morning, they must have been better adepts at-stoop-- 
ing than I proved myself. 

" His Royal Highness" Prince Charles Stuart — ^there are Soot* 
tbh works in which this prince, whom English writers often denf"- 
nate as an adventurer, has this title always most conscientiously 
awarded him, and which only appear to lament that the Royal 
Highness was not Majesty, — ^possessed this castle in 1745* One 
Mac Gregor, sumamed by the Highlanders *^ Ghlun Dho," *^ the 
black knee/' defended it long for the prince. After his time 
it fell into that decay in which the traveller now fiocb iU 
The ^^hall" of the castle is large and spacious, and has sometyng 
royal even in its ruins. Immediately under this apartment wias 
the prison* 

The Morays have now built for thm residence a hMideatte 
country seat, called Doune Lodge, a few gun-shots distant ham 
the castle. " Some readers/' remarks a Sottish writer in his de<- 
scription of this lodge, ''may find some interest in thefody Uiai 
when Prince Charles, on his march to Edinburgh, halted lor a 
moment near the gate of this noble residence, without disiBOHBl-- 
ing from his horse, he drank a glass of wine which was presented 
to him by a young lady who was related to the then proprieter.sl 
the ' estate.' " I quote this as characteristic, and for the purpose 
of showing how the Scots hand down to posterity even the mo^ 
trifling tradition of their last beloved Stuart. 

Through fertile, pleasant fields, I wandered on to Ailanbryge, 
a comfortable, pretty village on the Forth. On the road 1 met 
sreat herds of ^* black cattle" from the northern parts of Seotlaad, 
Caithness and Sutherland. The animals were neariy all as black 
as ravens, and on most of them I noticed a white streak on the 
forehead, or light-coloured feet, as is usually the case with our 
dun-coloured cows. The herdsmen told me they had been fifteen 
days in coming from Inverness, the usual length of their journey 
from that place to Stirling. Their cattle were young, handsone 
animals, only six to eight ** quarters" (of a year) old* 
^ I am convinced had Prince Albert and Liidy Victoria — the Bri*. 
tbh often say <*Lady Victoria, our. Queen," an expressiott whidi 
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we Oermans asd the French can only imitate by other phrases — 
i say, had tha royal pair had time to observe the fantastic tri- 
mnphal arch which the villagers of Allanbridge had erected, and 
tmder which they pas9ed so rapidly, they would have been highly 
amused. Upon the arch, which I discovered in all its taste, was 
an^allusion to the mineral well in the neighbourhood of the place ; 
namely, a glass of water was painted, and underneath it the inscrip- 

"tion— " Here is heavenly driuk for you I" In the centre of the 
arch a gilded bee-hive was suspended, and thereunder, in fair 

. gilded letters, the following inscription : — 

" How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour !" 

Here the question might be fairly put to the worthy inhabitants 
of Allanbridge, what allusions they found in this verse about the 

• bee to the journey of the royal pair, and how far a little busy bee, 
taken from the ABC book, could be the mediatrix between them 
and their Lady Victoria, the Queen, and the bearer of their homage. 
I have not been able, in spite of all my endeavours, to arrive at the 
precise idea which the natives of Alla'nbridge intended to convey 

' on this occasion. Poets often conceal their thoughts so deep that 

'Xiiete is no getting at them. 

^*^ I must confess, I was astonished at the paucity of the inscriptions 

^md poetical outpourings I found on all these triumphal arches on 

the royal route in Scotland. As far as I can remember, these 
"^oiden lines about the bee was the only one. People here cannot, 

on the whole, have so much poetry; or it is of another order to 
•^tb'at in our Alpine countries, where, a year before, I found all the 
'^ar<5he8 which had been erected in honour of the Emperor of Aus- 
''Ula; daring his journey in his mountain -dominions, covered with 
^-verses and inscriptions. 

I saw again majestic Stirling and its castle, beckoning me, close 

at hand, and soon arrived in this beautiful place once more, by 

• means of a gig I had hired at Allanbridge ; and then hastened to 
. inspect, befn^e anything else, the splendid and celebrated agricul- 
tural museum of the Messrs. Drummond. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FROM STIRLING TO EDINBURGH. 

DONALD OF THE HAMMBB, ENEMY OF AOBICULTUKB-H^BBSSMBN AW 

NUBSEBYMEN — DE.UMM0NO AGRICULTURAL MVSEUM-^aCOTTLSBL VABJUB- 
TIES OF SOIL — MANURES — PLANTS — TURNIPS — POTATOES RYE — AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE — SLOW 

PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE — FARM WAGGONS— BLOUSES — THE FEKCIKG 
SYSTEM — PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE — THE HIGHLAND AND AORICUI.- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND — ^THE USEFUL AND THE BBAUnFUI.*- 

ABBEY CRAIG — SONS OF THE ROCK — ENGLISH AND SCOTS SCOTIt^^i^'S 

WARLIKE REMEMBRANCES — THE FIELD OF BANNOCKBURN MEMORIALS 

OF BATTLE— THE BLOODY FIELD — INGRAM's CROOK — GILLIES* HILL 
—^HB BORED 8T0NB — MORASS OF BANN0CKBI7RN«««<(ABI>S»r CUTTtSG 
INSTRUMENTS— PUMPKINS — "TO BAUU" 

Sir Walter Scott and Dr. Tytler, in their histories of SooUand, 
give an account of a Highland hero, called Donald of the Hammer* 
This warlike gentleman was so disinclined to agriculture, that be 
conceived a deadly hatred against his own «on, for the impievie* 
ments in agriculture he was introducing upon his estate of Inrer- 
falla. At length, one day, as Donakl walked on his own side ^f 
the river, and looked towards Inverfalla, he saw, to hi& extreoie 
displeasure, a number of men employed in digging and leveltiog the 
soil for some intended crop. Soon after, he had the additiooal 
mortification to see his own son come out and mkigle with the 
workmen, as if giving them directions; and, finally, beheld him take 
the spade out of an awkward fellow's hand, and dig a little him- 
self, to show him how to use it. This last act of degeneracy drofe 
the Hammerer frantic : he seized a curragh, or boat eov^^ with 
hides, which was near, jumped into it aud pushed s/cxobb the 
stream, with the determination of destroying the aoo, who had^ m 
his opinion, brought such unutterable disgrace upon his funtly, 
by descending to an occupation so far beneath his mnk. He did 
not succeed in his object, as the son saved himself by flight ; but 
his conduct is worthy of remark, as it shows the great contempt 
which the ancient Highlanders entertained for the noble occupa- 
tion of agriculture, which is quite in unison with courageous and 
warlike manners, as is proved by the example of the Romans, who 
knew no nobler occupations for a man than war and husbandry. 

I know not how old Donald of the Hammer might have con- 
ducted himself, in the Agricultural Museum of the Drummonds in 
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Stiriii^y whidi, in truth, is one of the finest and most complete 
oollections of the kind to be found perhaps in any part of the world. 
Drommond and Sons are called " nurserymen and seedsmen," of 
which there are several in every town in Scotland, but not always in 
-fiuch an extensive way of business. They have considerable nursery 
grounds, in which they r^r a great number of different plants, for 
the purposes of trade. They possess besides a large shop in the 
city^ where these products may be purchased in any quantities. It 
IS usual, also, to purchase from such nursery and seedsmen the 
various implements used in husbandry ; and as their shop Is 
naturally visited by many farmers and landlords, the inventors ^{ 
new threshing-machines, ploughs, and other agricultural imple- 
meats, have, with the permission of the Messrs. Drummond, made 
use of their shop for exhibiting their inventions. Hence, since the 
thunders of war and slaughter have been silenced — since the 
sword has been turned into a ploughshare, and the spear into a 
pnining-hook — ^that is, since 1746, they have always had such in- 
v^ations to be seen and inspected. It was in 1831, however, that 
it first occurred to the Messrs. Drummond of Stirling, to give a 
greater extension to their small collection, hitherto incidental and 
fluctuating, and to establish a permanent agricultural museum, 
wherein the farmers and landlords of the country might find ex- 
posed, not only by way of exhibition, but for sale, specimens of 
every product of the garden, field, and forest, and models of all the 
implements and contrivances, as well as all the most recent im- 
provements and discoveries, in agriculture. They adapted their 
Itemises for this purpose ; and, since the year mentioned, have so 
perfected and extended their collection, that it now occupies three 
stories of a large house, and contains a multiplicity of objects that 
.it would be difficult to match in any other country in the world. 

The Drummond Museum has been found so useful and efficient 
in the improvement of agriculture, and so profitable as a specula- 
tion, that many nursery and seedsmen in Scotland have adopted 
the same plan, so that now, in almost every considerable town, 
there is a similar agricultural museum, either already forihed, or in 
eourse of formation. The most considerable, after that of the Drum- 
«aonds, is the museum of Messrs. Lawson, in Edinburgh, and thAt 
of Messrs^ Dickson and TurnbuU, in Perth. I found such great 
and sincere pleasure in these splendid and useful institutions, all 
of w]»cfa I had inspected, that I would have been willing to visit 
still more. 

However interesting might be a circumstantial account of this 
museum to every agriculturist, to every thinking man, and ob- 
aerver dl the progress of cultivation in other countries, want of 
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«|uice denies me the pleasure of presenting such ah accottnt« I 
will give prominence, oowever, to a few things, which struck me, 
whilst making the circuit of the museum, either as peculiar to 
Scottish asiiculture, or as denoting the advances which have been 
made in these matters in Scotland, and the extraordinary adran- 
tages which these museums offer to the /armer* 

First, and before all things else, specimens are here to be seen 
of the different kinds of ground and sml the surface of Scotland 
presents. We see, as it were, the whole country in all its vuioas 
aspects in miniature — every field, from the heath and turf of the 
mountains, to the rich black, loam of the plains, and the sands of 
the sea coast. By this means, we have an opportunity of compar- 
ing the rough natural soil with that which is artificially prepmed, 
and of witnessing the changes effected by long tillage, careftil 
drainage, deeper ploughing, &c. The thoughtful farmers of Scot- 
land have often furnished the museum with whole series of samples 
. of soil from the same field, to exhibit the same in different yean^ 
and under different treatment. How important is such information 
for the farmer or economist, who has not to travel about from field 
to field, to be convinced by his own eyes of the coniequenee of 
certain modes of treatment. 

Farther we may see, agreeably arranged, all possible kinds of 
manures, in particular a number of new sorts little known, and of 
whose existence and efficacy the economist may be immediately 
. convinced, as not only specimens of inert manure are there, but 
also an arrangement of small experiments made with it, and the 
. desired result may be observed in the contrast. Powdered oyster^ 
shells, bone-dust, different sorts of ashes, turnip-dressings, various 
salts, various kinds of gypsum and lime, are here — things of whose 
preservation in museums no one ever thought of before, although 
seeing and examining them is far more profitable than are the 
rarest conchylia, and the finest collection of the shells of snails. 

Next is to be seen a large collection of agricultural plants,— 
attempts towards the perfection of their species. Where it can be 
done, sotne are growing in pots and tastefully arranged, as many 
. fodder-grasses ; or dried and brought together in beautiful groups, 
as many sorts of grain ; or such as are liable to be spoiled, ok- 
changed for fresh samples, as many kinds of fruits, roots, turnips, 
potatoes, &c. 

Turnips, which were first introduced into the south of Scotland 
about fifty years ago, are now generally recognised as the tnie 
foundation of a good husbandry, and are extensively cultivated, as 
the most excellent improver of the soil. 

Potatoes— that wonderful « fruit"— were likewise, braiight ler^ 
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late into Scotland, bat now a new variety is produced almost 
every month. The preceding year I saw, in the shops of all the 
Scotlish seedsmen^ a new Peruvian variety of potato. I know not 
whether this little monstrosity is yet very well known in Germany* 
They were of a longish form> and crooked as a serpent. I saw one, 
three quarters of an inch in diameter and thirteen Englbh inches 
loBg« I should say that potatoes have penetrated very lately into 
Scoilandy and there is now a number of varieties of this fruity 
which have received the names of Scottish islands and countries^ 
as the Man potato, the Perthshire potato, and so on. Several 
of the specimens in the museum appear to have been originally 
brought to Scotland from Germany, as they still retain their Ger^ 
man . names, of which the meanings cannot be ascertained by a 
common English dictionary, as kohlrabi and mangold wurzeli 
written in Scotland kohl-rabi, mangold-wurzel. 

The most striking thing to a German in this museum is, that 
xy^, our principal grain in northern Germany, is here in very small 
esteem, indeed is scarcely to be found in the rich collections of 
graiuf Messrs. Drummond had, indeed, a few specimens, which 
they informed me a gentleman had brought them from France, where 
this kind of grain is much cultivated ; but in Scotland, it appears, 
its cultivation is entirely at an end. In northern Germany, rye is 
called <^ the corn" (das kom), because it is the most esteemed sort 
of grain. In Scotland, oats are called «* the corn," and when the 
Scots speak of com, without adding anything further, they always 
mean oats. I have always observed this in the Highlands, where, 
in general, they have nothing else but oats. In the Lowlands, 
wheat, which is everywhere gaining the upper hand, must in time 
be called *^ the corn." The degradation of our rye appears to us. 
to lie in its being sometimes cultivated by the Scots and English 
only as fodder for their cattle. 

Besides these collections of roots and plants, there is a constant 
exhibition maintained of those manufactured articles whose pro- 
duction often constitutes one of the objects of husbandry. We 
see here all possible kinds of meal, sago, shelled barley, malt> and 
cheese* 

However new and interesting all these collections may be, espe* 
cially where one has such courteous and well-informed guides as 
the Messrs. Drummond, or the celebrated Mr. Smith, of Deans- 
tolly the first and most active agriculturist of Scotland, either with 
haiftd or pen, who can immediately inform him how to distinguish 
the genuine Ayrshire cheese, the most excellent of its kind in 
Scotland, from the spurious, and who can convey to him such in- 
teresting remarks as the following, that good and careful cow- 
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iketperd in Scotland «(r8 bow senfible thut th^^oiay baTCPfliilk^ 
tkie^iame flavour, richness, colour, and quality fitom tbaircows ^of 
ithe pure Swiss breed, because they haterenarked that the tahtiag 
of iwrious kinds of milk neither produces a good butter nor a good 
ch oose I say, however interesting these portions of tbe-'colfec- 
iCion may be made by this means, yet by far the more inteventiog', 
'the more useful) and at the same time the more extensive, pofticm 
^ the museum, is the different agrieultural 'implements, whose 
-mmiber and multiplicity is almost incredible. 

I should like to listen to the astonishment of Virgil, could he ht 
ifthown such a museum, where he might see a thousand instruttents 
for digging, turning, crumbling, and working the soil, of wbidi 
%v^n he, in his finest pastoral dreams, could not have the moat 
4lisCant idea. We must compare such a museum with' the assort- 
ment of implements used by most peasants on the Continent, m 
order to comprehend in what a peifect state of childhood is tetill 
everywhere the art of agriculture, indeed like a baby, so to speak, 
tmwrapt, unwakened, slumbering in its swaddling-clothes. A mat- 
tock, a spade^ a plough, a flail, a harrow, a few pitchforks, aie> the 
^principal things seen in the hands of most of our oontiaental 
j>oors. Their old-fashioned plough, in its national fom, plot^fhs 
«every description of soil. The flail still performs its laborious 
^office, as it did in the days of Adam, whilst machines can do its 
work easier and better. One and the same mattock, whioh an 
'entire great nation has appropriated to itself, peribrms the^moftt 
various kinds of work, ibr which there ought to be a hundred dl€- 
-ferent mattocks, to do the work better. Great, wide tracks of pro- 
'vinces maybe seen cultivated in a cramped old-fashioned style, 
and covered with one and the same kind of grain ; as,for instente, 
the whole country from Finland to Holland with rye ; whilst it is 
no doubt agreeable to experience, that each of the innumenable 
soils and degrees of climate are adapted according to their nature 
"for. various kinds of grain ; and whilst nature has not only given a 
-.multitude of various kinds of grain, but has also enabled* raaoito 
»develope a number of sub-species adapted for every soil and abide 
of climate. Horticulture is, in this respect, far before agricttltsre. 
'That has now no less than lj600 kinds of apples, 1^000 iwrieties 
^of pears, 90 classes of garden peas, innumerable species of gieasiss, 
"for instance, 60 species of clover alone, and numberless shades^of 
^flowers and fruits. There might be quite as many spe<ie0»df 
'grain developed; indeed they have already, in part, been devdoped | 
^^and' separated ; but they are to be found only in the 'fa«iid»iidf ] 
^cience; 6r in the highest walks of gardening. A||ricultiire Mps | 
itself, in general, to an extremely small number of varieties in pro- 



f portiop. {Iven ip ,SeotJand>; one of the best cuUlvftted cQuntries: ifi 
the world, there are only about balf-ar dozen different ,kin(^s .ji^f 
'i^heat taken into cultivMion. Of .200 kinds of grasses^ which are 
^aii, one with the other* adapted for the climate of Sscotland, yfhkHx 
,iufe all found wild there, and for each of which a detenpipateciJ- 
:iurQ a^d a determinate use m^htbe discovered, only two or tWde 
{bftve generally epgaged .the attention of. the Scottish grazier* In 
^bort — for. to dwell long upon these mattersi.is not. worth the trou- 
ble, as the object is still so remote, — in.shoi^ I say, the slightest 
^reflection upon this subject, shows that our modern times, which 
/have discovered a rational mode of agriculture, and instaructedr.ji 
class of reasoning, and reflecting men, which until now had scarcely 
.existence, have prepared the way for progress and improveraeut, 
opening up interminable prospects. Such museums as that of.tlv^ 
JDmmmonds*, are emineutly adapted to point out,. afar off, the.pb- 
Jects of those movements which have been begun among egricuir 
.turists. 

Among the different so wing-machines^ which I saw here, Ihefql- 
ilowing in particular engaged my attention :<— A machine, eighteen 
J^t in length, for sowing beans, which plants thirty beans at onc^, 
,eY4ry step the horse takes ; another for sowing turnip-seed, which 
^t the same time presses down the scattered seed ; and a third lor 
spreading manure, which at every movement forms an immeqsp 
^number of little heaps of bone dust, or powdered oyster-she^. 
.Besides these, there were every description of ploughs, harrowr^, 
^cutting and threshing-machines, of the most ingenious conatrue- 
tion. I saw twenty models of variously-constructed drains, and.n 
.multitude of different kinds of picks, spades, and shovels, used in 
.their construction, — numerous little contrivances for catching the 
^various animals injurious to the. farmer,— and then, a pumber qf 
..Tariopsly'COnstructed churns. Among the different apparatus for 
.butter, milk, and cheese, I was particularly struck with the <' milk^ 
.coolers." I saw one, for instance, of zinc, which increases tb0 
^quantity of butter obtained from the milk ten per cent, and. bjr 
.which the cream is raised, in an entire unbroken stratum, qn^.p. 
,a;inc plate, into the churn. Finally, thermometers are pointed out, 
^for the purpose of being placed in dairies and cowhouses. 

Ope has not eyes enough ,to observe everything which thp 
^Messrs. Smith, of Deanston, and otlier. distinguished Scottish agri- 
jculturists, have already so well conceived. The different carts ,fti|d 
waggons used by farmers have also attracted considerable atteu- 
^tion, and, like every agricultural implement in Great Brits^in, l^ave 
experieuised a beneficial change of construction; so, also, as^ ne- 
gfurds the clothing of farm-labourers, a collection of countrymfkots 
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blouses are to be seen, adapted fot this or that kind of work, and 
for every variation of season or climate. 

Many minor branches of the art of husbandry are little or at all 
known and esteemed in Germany ; as, for instance, the most ad<* 
vantageous mode of enclosing, or ^^ fencing" grounds, as the English 
call it. I had attended so little to this art, that, at first, I could 
liot make out what the English meant by their fencing, aboirt 
which they talked so much, and which they said was in such a 
wretched state in Germany. I afterwards understood the matter 
perfectly well, when I had seen English fields and parks, and sub- 
sequently the Drummond Museum. In Germany, there are some 
districts, as in Holstein, where the fields are surrounded by high 
walls, formed of large stones gathered from the fields, which at thd 
same time serve as a protection against men, oxen, hares, wolves, 
and mice. In other districts we have large wooden pallisades about 
our fields and gardens, as in Courland and Prussia. In these aa 
infinity of excellent wood is wasted. In other instances^ farms are 
fenced about with great thorny-walis, as towards Poland. Then, 
again, we have ditoies, and mounds planted with trees ; here and 
there, also, growing fences, which have this use, that they server 
to keep the boundaries of the fields. All these are; to a certaciA 
extent, suited to the nature of the country. But as, in certarn 
districts, certain fences everywhere prevail, and as the same might 
be applied to a hundred different objects, this excites little attend 
tion. In England only, has the idea of a fence aud enclo&ute been 
properly apprehended, and fences of different kinds been adopted 
for different purposes. The most esteemed English fences are of 
growing wood (thorns, quickset, &c.) and of iron. Iron fences oo* 
cupy the least space, are the most durable, the strongest, and al9<» 
capable of being produced in the greatest elegance. There ard 
large establishments in London, and other English cities, for their 
manufacture. In these are made small, light *< hare aud rabbit 
fences," " sheep fences," •* cattle and horse fences," " invisible 
fences" of green painted iron rods, which are scarcely discernible 
Iti the parks, but which are at the same time very strong and eeiv* 
viceable. These invisible fences are scarcely if at all known m 
Germany, and we must always enclose ourselves with walls and 
immense pallisades, which make our gardens resemble prisona 
or cloisters, and shut us out from a free sight of nature. The 
whole fencing system of Great Britain is conceived in a progress 
siye spirit of reform. 

Let otie now consider how many centuries may still elapse, trn^ 
til every field and garden is enclosed in the most rational metbod^ 
«-*until every piece of ground^ according to its nature and dimale^ 
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h planted with the best and most suitable plants^ — ^until the old 
inconvenient farm-waggons are more suitably constructed, — until 
the peasants are all clothed as they ought be be, — until every 
form of soil has its own plough, — until com shall be beaten from 
the ear by machines, instead of the horse's hoof or flail, — until the 
work of bean*planters, who now wearily stoop over their employ- 
menty is everywhere performed by sowing-machines fifty times 
quicker and easier, — until, in every place, the cream shall be lifted 
UDbroken on a zinc plate ; — I say, let one consider how long it 
nay be until all these discoveries and improvements have been 
brought about in every corner of Europe, and he will be amazed, 
partly with fear at the barbarism in which we are in the meantime 
plunged, partly with joy at the prospects opened up to us, and at 
the course of improvement on which we have entered. And the 
best of all is, that our gigantic age advances with gigantic strides 
to meet these gigantic undertakings* The farmer begins to rub 
his eyes, and abuses, which people have cleaved to from the days 
of Adam, in every direction pass into oblivion. 

In the short space of the present century, more ** Horticultural 
and Agricultural Societies" have been founded than in all anti- 
quity and the middle ages taken together. 

In Scotland, the soul of all these branch and affiliated societiest 
spread over the country, is the <^ Highland Agricultural Society 
of Scotland," at the heaid of which are the first noblemen and best 

X'culturists in the country. The Drummond Museum, and others 
ch are Imitations of it, stand in connexion not only with every 
part of Scotland, but with the whole world. They now send, they 
told me, most ** agricultural implements" to Ireland and Wales, 
and every year the quantity sent is on the increase, — a new proof 
of the improvements in agriculture taking place in these two parts 
of the kingdom, in which hitherto so little progress has been made* 
To one single Irish landlord only, the Marquis of Waterford, they 
were about to send 400 large pickaxes for making drains* They 
also mentioned to me several places in Germany with which they 
have a correspondence. But the sphere of their greatest activity 
19 in more distant climes, where civilisation has opened up immense 
territories in the South Seas and Indian Ocean, and where Scot* 
tish fanners and << tillers" have now carried the altar and mysteries 
of Ceres, or, to speak in their own lanfl;uage, their *^ fencing*' and 
** draining systems." Numerous agricultural implements and sow* 
iog-machines are steadily exported to Canada and Australia. 

In these Scottish museums, not only is the useful to be found 
in the greatest abundancoi but the whole is arranged in a particu* 
Itrly agreeable manner, and set forth with much taste : basts and 
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pt)lr(rflite of celebrated Scottish farmers, and views of Stottish laiifd- 
scapes, adorn the spacious rooms ; charming collections of rtire anif 
beautiful flowers, allow one to do homage to their fiiir forms and 
colours, when satisfied with looking on useful turnips and potatoesr ; 
(Siinese, Indian^ Tartar, and Russian farming tools, brought toge- ' 
thfer, satisfy the curiosity in other respects ; and as these mtfsietrinsp' 
are placfes of resort for ladies and gentlemen of all stations,* one" 
citti always enjoy the very best entertainment. 

There remained for me now but twt) things in Stirling to visit; — 
fii^; the rock called Abbey-Craig; and, secondly, the celebrated" 
btfttle-field of Bannockburn. The gig of my hospitable Mend" 
soon carried us beyond the city. Abbey-Craig is a rethatkably - 
Ugh' rock, which has its name from an abbey formerly situated' at 
its base. Craig means a rock ; hence Abbey-Craig is equivalent 
to Abbey-Rock. If is higher and larger than the rock on which' 
Stirling Castle is built, and stands in the same relation to this,'a9' 
db-Artnur's Seat and Salisbury Crags to thb rock on which tlfe^ 
Castle and High -street of Edinburgh are built. All* these rodc8 ' 
resemble one another in an extraordinary manner, and there a*e 
several others in Scotland like theni. On account of their form/" 
a Scottish writer has given them the name of "craig and taHj^bei^' 
cimse they' all present a great, high, steep crag towards the west, 
aAd'then slant gradually towards the east, and flow iiUo other hiflltj^* 
of eUe take the same direction and slope into the plains. This ' 
direction' ftom west to east is* common to them all, and^ttie^ aW^ 
all of' volcanic origin, of the trap formation. 

Tliefre is another " craig and tail" of the same figure as Abbey- 
Craig, called Craigforth. 

Tnese hiHs formerly stood* like small reefe' or islets in the sfXr-' 
Tending ocean, and if no ships were wrecked upon them, it WW' 
oflly. because there were no ships in those days. Less fortunate;' 
hiwevet; werer the whales. At the foot of Abbey-Craig, twehty 
f^et* above the level' of the sea, bones of whales wete found itf' 
the Soif some yfears ago. The people of Stirling, who are itiOSt" 
aBVe to the singular appearance of these dark basaltic rOcks, risihg': 
ill the green plains, and who at the same time inhabit a rock, hav0" 
tAfen to themselves a favourite name, from the ciwjuinstance. 
IKeytairthfemselves'" Sons of the Rock." Not only in StJrKt»|- 
p&etfy, but irt tHe Stirling Journals, have I several times' fbtttid*' 
this poetical designatioh. ! 

, An dlijpction mightbe taken to the Scottish traveller, who; attftfe^^' 
pt^sent day, would diseourse of the ancient battles* of 'Sthiitt^,/of . 
wllidi so much has already been said, and which appear to hw* 
only a rottfatitic tshd podtte, but not the sli^hte^' pMictieal, sigii# 
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cauQC^ at they lie farimoreTemote tKam^ foriftstoBoe^ (faose. faiij^dii 
bgniphkb die siligle parts of the Prussian monarchy, were brouglite 
together into one ;. indeed almost as ronote, and in part nioie^ae^ 
tlutD^. those batiks by which the different provinces) of. the 'Frenfeh 
mwiat g h y were wekied into a wholes But whEsttiheiie areibftfttlesi 
between diffevent nation* which are soon. forgotten^ so ^tfaete imJ 
atiusrstoi' which> the< i»collectfeii never^ facbs. Th0 diffevenl^paite 
oi iTvance qui^ly flowed into an! intimate whole, and tberei^BsAeit) 
tlwre^'as little a» inPrussia^ (Posen excepted,) none of tboseistHlM* 
bom<natu>iiai antipathies vv^ich po&vmled between- the^Bngl^li mA 
th0> Sfeotsi These two aations^ it is 'Well known^ oon tender >agMiti^ 
onei another for>60O years^ with fire' and swards and the gMateatt 
animoBity. Edward I. of^ England wrahed that his l)0Da9 might bos 
coUceted, alfer his death j and:borki&on a sttodard in loal^fagaiiBefc^ 
ih». Soots. Ihmag bb life he cherished thS'Opinitm thati efen 
af tee his death he would beian object of terror to the hated^Scotui 
Ott'hisitemb^ in London « may still beread his bye^name-^^^Tbttii 
HMttmerei' of the Scots/' Even down to the present diay» the Engi^i 
lish(X)f theineighbonring counties of Northumberland and Cumbes^ 
laihul, taant the Scotsmen coming among them, witb half joeuUn^t 
hldf ' earnest /aUosions^ to their ancient Mratds^" TUe Englmh, Iqi6^ 
withr untamed noses, somettmes alhide to a certain Soottiskdb^f 
oaNfoi^ on account of which, it is jocnkrly told, the Duke ^of.Argylb 
erected pests at oertaia .distefices along his estate, and so earned^ 
the praises of his' countrymen* Thereiare'al80^:oth«p Sootti'tH.p6»' 
cnliiffifiiee about whieh the English tease^keir neighbouss. 

la .idiort, one' would have enough tk> do tot reckon up all^ iikim 
various^ pomts^ which stiil produce an occasional sporfing betwees» 
tlie4we nations^ Scotland isnotin the condition of a, province which 
faiui been subjugated by> the Engiisb; but,) after many ^well^dugfiAi 
fieldSf and. a long and giorious defbnee of h^r £reedoQi,^h» faiti 
been plaeed by the side of England, first. by '■Uieiim6ti'oi>^ke'twol 
OfOfnBf and thisn by the umon of both kingdeaiB andi pkrliaol^aisi 
Ak t&s'smalieit kingdcmi) howevev, she hasf always felt her' weak»J 
iMBi^ contrasted with^ mighty* Englitod, and now and then .kas hadk 
te»gi^e up. something against her wilL Tha union ^o^Uhe two' 
kingdomft«nd parliaments, and thesuppression of the rebellion iiiv 
the^lastieeotiiry, were not entirely ¥olm^ai^ matters ov the' fiuitiitB 
Scotland. As a smaller nation is accustomed to conduct kamHf 
setncfwfaat boldly tbwatds a^ greater, so 'the ScotSy wkb » patedetic 
eatlitiBiasm, are always bripging to mind their suaeessfuil batiiwii 
against the Englisfa, contiaaally receunting! them to t^e ^kvevgtm^ 
niakiog them the 'sab}ect of their songs (theie ate eveamtmf* 
flkoiBm Seottnhi s€s^ which dwell u|NNi.tbe kisttles efi falkki^ 
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Stirimgy AeJ) and histories ; whilst on the other side of the Tweed 
and the Cheviot Hills, all the battles in which the Scots wete 
beaten by the English are as entirely forgotten. 

Last year, when the Queen was passing in the neighboni^iood of 
the field of fiannockburn, near Stirling, a standard was planted, 
that she might seei if only at a distance, the spot where her an-* 
eestors were defeated. This reminded me again of the Bmpaor 
of Austria's jonroey in Steyermark. The people of Steyeimark 
have many fields to show, on which they repelled the Austrim 
archduke and emperor ; but etiquette, I believe, did not permit a 
aimilar display there to that which took place in Scotland. £nf» 
land and Scotland appear to stand in the same relation as Swed^ 
and Norway. The Norwegians, too, boast more of their victories 
over the Swedes, than the latter do of theirs over the Norwegittis. 

L As long, then, as these little jealousies exist between the £ag^ 
lish and the Scots, — as long as the memories of these ancient 
battles and victories are daily renewed, so long may, indeed mutt^ 
the Scottish traveller mention, that it was upon Abbey-Craig that 
Wallace planted his standard on the I3th September, 1297, and 
from whence he descended to attack and hew iu pieces the Engli^ 
who had incautiously crossed the Forth by the celelH'ated Inidgs, 
under the command of Sir Hugh de Cressingham, King Edward's 
general. So long, also, must he not decline the invitation to walk 
horn. Stirling to the field of Bannockbum, that he may see every* 
thing fw himself, and thoroughly understand the positicmjoC the 
English .and Scots, and the skilful operations of Robert Bmoe, 
which, on the 24th June, 13 14^ were attended with suecess^and 
seciwed the independence of his country and his own crown. . 

< The battle of BannodLbum was unquestionably one of theiBQct 
important and fertile in consequences ever fought in Scotland ; for 
tbe Scots had no less than 30,000 men on the field, the Englisli 
three times. the number, and they lost 30,000 aoldiers and 700 
knights. But in other great battles, that of Leipsic fear example, 
far more troops were marched out, and £gur more men perished* 
And yet, I believe, the battle of Leipsic wUl have great good|Rr9i> 
tone, 80 to speak, if all the particulars of the battle sh^lbe m 
well known in Germany 530 years hence, as all the details of the 
liattte of Bannockbum are known by the Scots 530 yeais after the 
event. 

It is as if even every single scene of the battle had been tndeliUy 
impressed upon the memories of the people. For though these 
scenes were only the quickly-passing events of an hour, yet have 
diese transient events given names for ever to all the different 
parts of the neighbourhood. . Thus there is one place etili called 
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the *^ Bloody Field," because a party of English, who had attempted 
to mily, were cut off to the last man. Another place is called 
^* Ingram's Crook/' because Sir Ingram Umfraville, an English 
generftl, was slain here. Another is designated << Randal's Field/* 
because here, on the evening before the battle, Randal Earl of 
Miurray and Sir Robert CHfibrd fought a warm skirmish. There 
is a hill called *< Gillies' Hill,"* because here the servants attend- 
ing Oil the baggage, whom Bruce had stationed behind the hilly 
nade their appearance to assist their comrades, and being mis- 
taken by the English for a new reinforcement of Scots, they were 
seiz^ with panic and took to flight. There is also a large granite 
stone* known by the name of *^ the bored stone," because there is 
a hole in it, in which Robert Bruce planted his standard during 
the battle. It was in this very stone, that the flag, already men- 
tioned* was inserted on the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince 
AlberLf 

It is well known that the Scots, who, like the Swiss, were mostly 
foot«>8oldiers, or had only their little mountain ponies, (Bruce him- 
self rode one of these ponies during the battle,) had in all their 
enconnters with the English a particular dread of the heavy cavalry 
ol tbe latter. As the Swiss against the Austrian horsemen and 
knights* so Robert Bruce, on this occasion, used particular stra- 
tagems against the English. It is said, he laid a kind of iron 
instrument, termed caltrops, for wounding the feet of the cavalry* 
in the grass, and caused a number of small deep holes to be dug 
all about the scene of action. As the battle-field of Bannockburq 
is at least two miles long, I must confess I have never been able 
to ANrm a clear conception of the immense number of holes and 
caltrops it must have required completely to cover such an ex- 
tended position ; and neither have I ever been able to form any pro- 
per idea of the object and consequences of these stratagems of the 
Bruce* as related by all Scottish writers. I hoped the battle-field 
itself would afford me some elucidation of the subject $ but this 
has net persuaded me to regard these stratagems as less singular* 
riide,,and ill-adapted, than they, appeared to me from the first. 
In that same historically interesting morass* on whose borders 

* BernmU are stU! e&lled ** giHies" in the Highlands. 

f Mr. Kohl appeara either not to know, or to have lost sight of the fact, 
ikki her M^eity daima lineal descent from Bobert the Bruce, and that it is 
by this descent from the ancient royal family of Scotland, that the house <rf 
Hanover derives its title to the crown of England. Scotland is not, as our 
author seems to think, a mere appanage of England ; but, on the contrary, 
tbe English throne was attached to that of Scotland hy virtne of the rights 
•nlertaiiifaig to the sevtreigiu ef the latter kingdom.— Ta. 
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these hbles were dag, and which stretches along the \fttle t)i^BaliW' 
nockbam, I saw some deep rills and pits which had been' dug* otitic' 
but these hare a more peaceful object, — ^the dtuintng oi th^*tnoTaSii« * 
Of late years, the greatest part of it has disappeared tittder' thles^^ 
grasping hand of cultivation. I now saw the • last portion' rf» 
this historical morass about to be rendered fertile. Thtf pecfp^if' 
who were engaged in cutting the drains showed us a sword wiiefa 
they had fbund under the surface of the moor, and fer whiefr my* 
donhl they would obtain a good price, as swords from' the fiteM o#* 
Bannockburn are tolerably rare, and not less dear and'interestiti^ - 
to the Scots. This piece of moor is part of a larger morass; wWdi- 
existed near Stirling for a lortg time, but is now almost eottipletelj^' 
converted into arable land. The Maj'quis of Abercorn is pro- 
prietor. He gives the persons who reclaim the ' morass a liftK 
interest in the fields they f)rm. These fields are produced is 'ft*' 
very excellent manner, according to circumstances. SonDettisea^*' 
the cultivators dig the turf quite away^ and use the beautlfid' s6il 
they find beneath ; sometimes they burn it away, soi;^ in- the ssbesy 
and form on the back of the turf a fertile stratum of earth ; some*^ 
times they dry it merely, by means' of drains, and can then turn H-^ 
to use. For removing the turf, they make use of the little broQ(k#' 
and streams. First they cut and new the turf and morssr id all- 
directions. Then the water is admitted, and this, when agatn iBt 
off, carries along with it eveiy piece of tmrf and mossj and bog^- 
soil. Sometimes they form channels, by means of whic\^the*t£ut#' 
and bog is permitted to flow into large rivers. 

The stage-coach whi^h would take us to Falktrk in ^0 ev^eii^' 
ing, for the railroad, departed from the door of^ the DmmnlfdiKd-'' 
Museum, aiid I seized ^he opportunity of returning ouce more' lO' 
this interesting place, where we Germans can never' retcttn wl^' 
out witnessing something new. I looked over the ex^e^leiit co^* 
lection' of grafting knives, and garden cutting instrumehtfi^ ctf all* 
klhdis, of whose form, consttuction, and uses I bad notutre^SttialfiMff 
idfea beforehand: Above all' things, a garden-sheai^ iittei^e»t«cl^ 
me, which pinch and press like our own, and at tim Same titteclit^ 
and saw w^fh both arms. The instrument has heniee tea' knktf^^* 
power in lopping branches, and cuts off the strongest with the most 
gentle movement of the hmdi Then there i^reliULe^ wotuited 
kiiites^ Or hoes, with long arms^ <' for gentlemen- to take out .wlieds 
whilst walkhtg about;** farther, ingeniously contrived' iftg^metfll^^ 
for clearing the turf in lawns and gardens, and cattibg dflP tft4^ 
heads, of, the. little << daisies/' that the uniform, g^en of the parpd^g 
nuuf not be .1»oken^ x .--t 

Every one of thiese inst)ni&iieii%w]»cb aie sUHle^M SkfttMrnm 
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inuneiiM q^atUie» and of the best xpiadilj^ majr not only > be re*', 
gfirded 89- a .little illustration of the perfect state of English agri^ 
eultureybut-every one of them< affords* a glimpse into the dome&tio 
life^^M} BMpiner of proceeding of tha English^ people. 

. EogJ[isb seedsmen have usually a number of choice pumpkins dn- 
thek shopi windows. But it i» remarkable that they are not eatea 
by the people : even the poorest here do not understand how to 
cook and prepare them. They are cultivated almost entirely for 
ornament and show. How many poor people, however, might at 
times be satisfied with a^ pulpy pumpkin^ if any one could only in- 
troduce the custom among them. If any one could introduce the 
cultivation and mode of preparing the: pumpkin into Scotland, it 
would certainly contribute to the support of at least a dozen more 
ifiidlviduals. How much does not that tell for — a whole dozen of^ 
individuals ! Yea, if only one more individual could thereby main* 
tain* exietencei how much does not that one individuals tell fotl 
Gave not the Romans a crown tO' him who saved: the life oia 
B^DQim citizen ; and ought not he too to have a crown, who has 
efi^cted an existence for a reasonable being here below ? 

With, such, thoughts as these we *' coached it" through the 
glOi»inrto. Falkirk^ and from thence '<railed.it" faEther.> <<Torail»" 
«*lH4P«il€d/'-— I have often heard" used in England instead of* "I 
went* by railroad," It' h'& short artd good word ; and if it is not 
already in general use, it will certainly soon obtain universal re- 
cognitioa« We couJUi spare many words, in the German language 
by adopting this species of phraseology. It is singular, that our 
imy^tip&a now-ftnaoeed so SiAty that languago* cannot find expivs- 
sionlt'^e' ka^'Up' with them. Thus, neither in English nos ia« 
Gsiefflianf have- poop^r expreteions been* invemted > for steamboaiti 
tmriiing./ In» England they say — <<we .sailed with the aVdas^m>* 
fioiVf, Dublin to Glasgow^" though this is evidently incorrect^, as ^ 
veryjoftiui not a single sail is spvefeid.. We (Germans) say, ** we^' 
tsa^lloA by the stetfmboat," which is not' incorrect ; but a single 
word: fi^uld' still b^ pTefemble, and then, we might say << we shipped* 
]t»n0%>i|i' the ca6e of traveling by coach, we say* << we coached it." . 
WeMmgbt.briafiy' to? say, '< we steamed iu"* Fjroperly i^akii^., 
iti'it»'^<.ro«iritig," butanothmr kind of rowing to wbfekt is usaaL , Chm 
laoguftg^» it apficiara^ ai» (lartieulariy helpleas and uniaventivee^lh 
tbe^pnesdikt day^ ^ 

, Ir. hflRFOa pftfttjod' t^oo tfaroiigk ' the- town of Ealkirk*, >and ip Ui#4 
ammi^mnyfl hav^paiaedv twice- thnwigh this southoian paft o| ^^et 

cw^^ot Stiriingt^thei^ottnty of Linliibgo?i«r,-anid the westefn {^litt 

■ * . ■■ "^ . ' • ' • ' .'.,.,.• .*-,'* 

" P Srfch expressions, as "we steamed it up the Clyde," "we steamed If tO 
Il^lft)!fif;*^areiiot-araHimadualinScotfkn o . . . i 
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of the Lothians, without being able to look upon anything bat 
night and darkness, indeed without having set a foot on the soil of 
those counties. There are thousands of travellers in Europe who 
now, by means of railroads, fly over many provinces, like clouds 
and the bird of prey, by night, and who bring with them no 
better recollections than of such dark clouds and forms of night. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

EDINBURGH. 

T&E PBEACHIN6 NIGHT — SUNRISE — ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS — ^WHALB-SKXLI- 
TON— FEEDING A SEA-CALP —SUN-BEAR, AND EAGLE — OWLS — THE BISON 
AND HE-GOAT — MUSEUMS OF NATURAL HISTORY — BIRDS AND SEALS— 

COLOUR OF NORTHERN BIRDS — ^WILD OX, AND WILD GAT BtNTB VOB. 

IMPROVING MUSEUMS — OPENING OF THE 8B8SION -— ACADEMICAL DB* 
GRBBS — ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE ARTS IK 
SCOTLAND — IDEAL OF AN HISTORICAL MUSEUM — K ROMAN CAMP-KCTTLE 

— aUEEN MARY'S GLOVES INSTRUMENTS OF DEATH COMB OF 

CHARLES I. — GENEALOGICAL TREE OF SCOTTISH KINGS— MUSBUM OP THE 
HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — HISTORY AND OBJBCTB OF fBlB 
SOCIETY — ^IT8 OPERATIONS— ITS PRBMIUMS-^MODELS OF A&UICVLTUMAL 
JC ACHINES — SCOTTISH WHEAT — INFLUENCE OF COMMERCB ON AGRIODI.* 
TURE — A MEXICAN FALMTREE — AN ORNAMENTAL PAINTER — COLLEC- 
TION OP PAINTED WOODS — SNAP- APPLE NIGHT— CALVIN'S DEATH — 
THE WITNESSES FOR THE TRUTH IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLKV9* 

When at night I returned to Edinburgh, I was surprised to find 
the Old Town, opposite my inn, not so brilliantly illuminated as 
before,— indeed, almost entirely dark. *^ It is a great preaching 
night, sir I" the people told nie, ** and all the occupants of these 
houses^ and the occupants of nearly the whole city, are now in the 
kirk/' In ftict, I saw onl^ the lofty church windows lighted up. 

So much the more brilliant was the illumination of the dfy 
next morning. The sun rose behind Salisbuiy Craigs with a 
splendour which was certainly yery unusual at this period of the 
y«ar. The sight was most beautiful, just as the son stood, as it 
were, on the dark perpendicular side of the rock. The entire 
dark, black*colonred wall, lay in the deepest shades, whtlat be* 
yond the sharply defined outline of the rock poured forth a das* 
aling flood of light. It requires many concurring circuauteiieea, 
to haye an equal splendour combined with as powerful a contrast 
as we haye here at Salisbury Craigs, It is a question, whether 
there are any other citizens than the citizens of Edinbui^ghy who 
can see the sun so arise every nip;ning. When the aun aacowb 
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above ihe horizon^ the hazy atmosphere of the grouad is already 
filled with the reflection of his light, aod the contrast is not so 
great. 

I devoted the fair hours following this sunrise to several lengthy 
walks in the city and its neighbourhood. 

Edinburgh is the only city in Scotland which has a zoological • 
garden ; whilst in England, we may find one in most of the large 
cities or towns. These zoological gardens, with live animals, ap* 
pear now to be regarded more and more as necessary requisites 
for civilised cities, in common with museums of stuffed animals, 
observatories, and agricultural museums. Indeed, the ideas are 
very closely allied, that there should be living animals as well as 
living plants for the gratification of citizen lovers of nature and 
science. But of all the countries of Europe, Great Britain alone 
is in the fortunate position to realise these ideas in the easiest 
manner. 

The Zoological Garden of Edinburgh has only been established 
three years, but already contains a number of highly interesting 
objects of creation, besides a building with the skeleton of a 
whale, which is, I believe, perfectly unique as regards its size and 
exoellent condition. It shows the smallest as well as the largest 
bone of the gigantic animal, put together in the neatest manner ; 
and the whole is so excellently suspended in the apartment, that 
we have here the finest idea of this powerful son of nature. The 
skeleton is eighty feet long, and I doubt whether there is another 
museum in Europe that can boast a similar specimen. The 
whale-fishers, in their voyages in the stormy frozen ocean, cannot 
undertake a careful anatomical dissection of this animal : hence we 
must wait until, sometime or other, a storm drives one into a bay, 
and strands him in the neighbourhood of our museums. And even 
then it may be that this stranding does not happen so opportunely 
as to the Edinburgh specimen, which ran upon the sands upon the 
coasts of Scotland, by which means the minutest bone remains 
oitire* 

In these zoological gardens there is always something new to be 
seen^ Thus I witnessed the feeding of a seal, whose cries and 
whining tones of hunger not every naturalist can boast to have 
heard* This animal was taken on the north coast of Scotland, 
and was brought here for the purpose of tryii^ an experiment in 
rearing iU I never witnessed a more remarkable sight than the 
feeding of this being, which was hideous as night, and lay like a 
snake on the ground, in the dog-kennel erected for it. Although; 
it was only a month old, and only three feet long— (it was taken' 
from ks sbin mother, which it then 8ucked}«^it proved itself as 
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^Id and refntetory a suckling as I have ever seen ; anil -there can 
^be no question that suckling lions and bears are perfect lainl>s by 
the side of this young sea-calf. The people \?ho were abcMtt* to 
feed it, held a thick cudgel against its cage, which it seized on 'the 
instant, and drew towards it. The animal snapped if anything 
approached him, and that with so much violence, that the crash 
'of his teeth and jaws, when he brought them together, sounded at 
some distance. It was fortunate, that, like a fkh out of water^ 'he 
•could only creep slowly and cumbersomely. Although, as stated^ 
'h was only a suckling, it was still so powerful, that three - strong 
tmen had enough to do in feeding it. Two of them seized it attid- 
denly and dexterously hy the ears, throwing themselves at the 
-same time with their knees upon its powerfully beating tail, and it 
'evidently required their utmost joint efforts to hold the little mon- 
iSterfast. What I am least likely to ferget, is the frightful cries 
the creature uttered. For its voice sounded exactly like that of -a 
kittle child, or rather like a little child roaring through a speaking 
trumpet, that is, ten times stronger and more frightful. The most 
"disgusting things in nature are mimicries of the human face and 
-voice. The third man held a broomstick before its snouts which 
it immediately fastened its teeth upon. Into its mouth, thus 
.opened, they poured the milk. But as soon as the animal <fe]t the 
<milk, its rage appeared to be redoubled. It dropped the stick, writhed 
*quite pitifully beneath the weight of the two great men, and 
'screamed as if it had been run through with a spear. It was per- 
^feotly marvellous, I might say ; for it exhausted the strength of the 
people several times, so that they tvere obliged to let it go, when 
it lay like a sack in the grass and spnrted the milk up again. I 
-suppose the people had orders to compel it to take some milk, at 
>any risk, as they ever began their work anew until the milkpail 
m9S empty. But I did not see that they succeeded in forcing 
'the wild creature to take a single drop ; and they began thereupon 
-to <iespair of success in their experiment to rear it. After what 
I had seen of this suckling, I could perfectly comprehend the<da»^ 
•ger to the seal-hunters from the mother who defends soeh ayonng 
^ene. One may travel long about Europe, before he can witness 
'again, so conveniently, the feeding and wild behaviour of a^eal. 
. 'A species of bear ht)m Borneo, called by the English < the- *^aciift- 
tear,"has also a singular mode of feeding; This animal, «4ien»it 
^ot its food, immediately rose on its hind legs, eifid heldithepieoe 
«f -meat in •itsforo'^paws, against the wall cl its cage, so high^np 
4ihat it could scarcely get at it with 'its «mouth* Jn^tbis ioeoB- 
irenient •position it tore down pieceaffter pieee^and, when-itfalid 
910 more toeatf laid itself comrortably tdowki again. Thekei^eKS 
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fUMUMiiiiie that it performs (his man^ffiuyte every time it feeds. J 

^^m-not aware ^whether itsisan .incident peculiar to this individual 

finly, or whether it is the geiteral custom of its species, to suspend 

^ high .it8,bread'ba3ket, voluntarily. Most of the other animals, 

♦t^.tigers.andliopsy are always accustomed to. make themselves ;fery 

^'Coaafortable in feeding* 

. The eagles are the mwt. disgusting in their way of feeding. As 

^^ety cannot bite the flesh with their beaks, they pull and tear it 

,to pie<;es in a miOBt frightful manner. When we drove them from 

LUieir prey, which they did not in the least defend, there remained 

iloog strings of flesh hanging from their beaks and cla^^rs, whiqh 

Jth^y draggled clumsily and stupidly in the filth. 

. The owis excited. my surprise. So long as daylight continued, 
they would not disturb their allotted share of food, althoi^gh it lay 
I under their very noses, so to speak, and. although they certainly 
Xkad good appetites. Here, in their cages, they remain true to 
their peculiar wild habits, of only eating by night. The guides 
itold;m«, that they wait very conscientiously until it is dark, before 
^diey fall upon their food. 

The Edinburgh Zoological Garden contains the largest, strong- 
;€3t, and finest American bison I have anywhere seen in Great 
Britain. They had accidentally shut up in the same enclosure 
twith this powerful animal, a courageous, but comparatively speak- 
ing, powerless he-goat. The goat was incessantly endeavouring 
ito provoke his powerful fellow- prisoner, and offering him battle.; 
.and this battle afforded me one of the most interesting spectacle^, 
!as well asf a confirmation of that great and universal law of nature, 
♦that the strong are always more magnanimous than the weak. The 
^kisonmerelysunkat times his.great hairy head, when the goat sprang 
[forward to attack him. Still be put himself in full battle parade, 
fSaAi he wished to please the other. Sometimes,, indeed, he bellowed 
land tossed his horns, when the not very gentle blows of his adveij- 
,aary stnickihim on some tender part of his head. He had, how- 
lever, as it seemed to me, not a little fear of his eyes, for he always 
blinked and shut them, whep the goat was about to apply one .of 
'his ,»hocka. The cdifl-age and., boldness of the latter surprised, me 
-^not'.a jUttle;'for he rushed as bravely as ^ knight in the lisW, 
^.always from the distonce, full in the face of the buffalo, whose 
.ocMintenance indeed might have inspired sufficient terror. Lions 
<ftnd dogs have often been seen engaged in. a similar manner ; b^t 
«fha cQAnbination of bufihlo apd goat was new to me. 
'.. Ediobvtrgh has also a poUection of natural. objectsy dead, stuffed, 
fdrifidj.or. pr^erved in^spirits^ — one, indeed, so excellent, that it 
:must certainly be regained as the first in the kingdom after the 
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British Museunii which it perhaps surpasses in point of order and 
excellent arrangement. It is the nataral history collection o^ 
Edinburgh University. Its most distinguished features are, first, 
a surprising collection of birds ; and then another proportionally 
rich collection of Phocse, for which, certainly, the Edinburgh 
Museum is well situated, as it is more in the neighbourhood of 
the coasts where these animals are found than any other consider- 
able European museums. The finest specimens of sea-lions, sea-* 
calves or seals, dugongs, and walrusses, are to be seen here« 
Among the birds, a person might revel in natural history enjoy* 
ments all the day long. I observed here the finest specimen of 
an eagle I have ever seen. It was a native of Guiana (/Wco de- 
struetor)t with a black nose, a tuft of feathers on its head, and 
powerful talons. It is excellently stuffed, in an imposing position, 
and presents the finest and most picturesque expression of all 
which we imagine to ourselves in designating him by the name of 
the king of birds. 

Museums of a local character are indispensable to the traveiier 
for acquiring a true knowledge of those countries through which he 
travels ; since in them he beholds the rarest and fairest natural 
productions of a place or district brought together, all of which it 
would be impossible to search after on the spot. Thus I saw the 
various pelicans, geese, and ducks, which inhabit the Scottish 
coasts and islands, collected together ; and many a difficult rock 
must have been climbed to reach the nests of these birds, before 
a person could examine them here so leisurely. The pale, white^ 
and greyish colours of the northern birds stand here in remarkable 
contrast with the dark, glowing tints of the southern zones, in 
which these northern Scots, as colonists, kill as many birds as 
upon their own roc1<y islands. Northern nature has certainly in 
its pale colours a less striking, but so much the more heartfelt and 
even almost surpassing splendour. Thus a great snowy owl, from 
the Shetland islands, stands here, whose snow-white feathers^ 
gently besprinkled with brownish spots, are a ne plus ultra of de» 
Jicate colouring and elegant plumage. 

Of all the wild animals still nourished in Great BritUBi the 
wildest is the wild-cat, which is to be found in the Scottish High^ 
lands ; but the largest is the wild ox. Of both there are specimens 
here. The wild ox came from the park of the Duke of Hamilton^ 
and exactly resembled those I had seen in Staffordshire. The 
length of the animal, the shortness of his head, the breadth of his 
forehead, the fineness and light grey colour of his hair, were the 
same in both places. The ears of the English specimeot like 
those of the Scottish^ were black ; and the black spot that covm 
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the mnule of the ammal like a plaster, was in thb ease^ as in tbe 
otheatf contained within the same space. This perfect correspond- - 
ence in detail of two races living apart, in distant parts of the 
country, for some long centuries, I look upon as very remarkable. 
It shows that these animals have perfectly retained their old wild 
nature. Under the taming hand of man, they certainly would soon ' 
have been brought into another condition. 

Hunting the wild-cat is still, here and there, the hazardous* 
pastime of the inhabitants. A Highlander told me, that he had 
once wounded both legs of one of these animals, at the first shot* 
Enraged, and roaring like a lion, it made at him through the grass,, 
on its hind legs, and so inconceivably quick, that he had barely 
time to discharge his second shot, and kill with it the vengeance- 
breathing animal. 

The Edinburgh . Museum is distinguished by many objects* 
The way in which its fish are shown is worthy of imitation. They 
are not, as here and there in other museums, nailed against the 
wall, but fixed upon iron wires, so that they can be seen on all 
sides. With many animals they pursue the advantageous system 
of preserving them in a twofold manner, either dried and stuffed, 
or kept wholly in spirits. There are plenty of museums in which 
there are nothing but collections of shells and skins. How fiir re* 
moved are most from having the skin of every animal stuffed, from 
having its skeleton, and, where possible, its stomach and intestines, 
either dried or inflated, and its heart, brain, &c., preserved in 
spirits. How much might not be done to improve our museums 1 
How much might not judicious huntsmen do for them ! If it would 
only occur to a huntsman to place a lion's stomach or a tiger's 
heart in spirits, and send it over to Europe. It might be done so 
easily ! Such an object would create much interest in every 
European museum : it would find many spectators,— far more than 
badly-stuffed skins. And yet this never occurs to. any one* One 
might point out a multitude of things near at hand and yet for- 
gotten, if huntsmen would only take instructions. 

The sound of a bell called me from the wonderful apartments 
of the museum to witness a university proceeding,— -the opening of 
the winter session. The bell announced that the professors, 
headed by their principal, before whom was home the sdver mace 
of the university, as an emblem of his office, were in motion, to 
walk across the large court of the university buildings, to the hidl* 
It was the first assemblios of the members of a university I had 
witnessed in Britain.. The students, in comparison with oar 
students, appeared as orderly and well-behaved as a society of 
gentlemen compared to an assemblage of wild, thoughtlessi care* 

16 
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Icffi^ madcap lads*; Maay weze present wilh tbeir gendiMDen: 
papss^cW^t) kad travelied from the Highlands' ia order to introdisee 
their sens to this seat of the Muses.. Tiie profesaers wevereceixed' 
wsib monror less apploose^ according as they were liked, I caukl 
sae them approachtng^ at some disUuice^ aasd deeidsd before haad-, 
asooccKiEg to their pbysioginomy, whether one would he applauded 
or not, and I generally hit opon the right one, and saw that the 
taste of German and English stitdeats must be pretty mueh the 
;iame. Loudest was the applause bestowed oa. the weil-knowa' 
piofessoT of moral philosophy, Wilson. The remaining cere- 
jqacoses, and the orations delivered, contained nothing remarkable.. 
Edinburgh, though the most important, is still the youngest of 
the Scottish universittes.. It was founded in 1583. The oldest, 
but now the most inconsiderable, is St. Andrews^ founded in 1410- 
Ift is well kaofwn that the most important laranch of the Edinburgh 
University is its medical school, while' neither Aberdeen nor St. 
Aiidraws is of much note with respect i9 medicine. The numbeis 
who '^gradiiated in medicine," within forty years, were as follows : 
^In 18Q&, ody 37 ; in 1816, 76; in 182&, 118; in 1836, li^. 
•i^nee the latter date, the numbers have- somewhat decreased.. In 
^lasgow^ sho, nearly \&& have graduated in me(£cine, amnually, 
dutl&g the. last. ten years. In each of these two universkies, more 
tbftQ. six new ^^ chairs'" have been founded in« the course of the 
ppesetkt eentusy. It is remarkable that all these new chairs^ widL 
two Bsceptioo&,h&ve been founded by the crown,, which has naturiAy, 
it tibe same tisne, the right of nominating to these appointments. 
All the appointments in the unirersities of Glasgow and. Edkihutgh,. 
to whidi the crown nominates professors, are chiefly of ni]odeni> 
^te,. mostly o£ the present, and the latter half of the last centuxj. 
This occurs to me as remarkable. For may we not find in the 
&et a. proof of the= growing influence of the English govemmeiit 
in university affairs? In many respects this would be of ne eoa* 
seqiieBee,-**-for example* while the URiv«»itiea' do not return mwaa^ 
bers to parliament; Tbe patron of the old -professorships, is. ekher 
tii0 towQ Gohncilz-^-as' in the case of most of th^ Edinburgh chairs 
r^QT! the senate of the university, (ffteulty, reetor, and dean^) or a 
Putfhcss of Portland, a Sir A. Ramsay of Balmain^ or the college 
of advc«stfis or wnilevs to the signet of Edinhnrgfa. 
. AiQ<3ng the meo^ fine buildiBga of Edinburgh, CMie of the finest 
U the ^^ Royal InstifeGdtlon Jpt. the- Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
SeotkndL!.'. It is situated sight ift the centee^of the dty, betsreen 
(Im old and new towns, quite isi^Sited firom.ioiiter buildiBga^ upon 
Ihe favthen. mound that sbsetches across; the €bep vallay, ,qaid catt* 
ttgdm these two pBrts^^sf the tksf tMBet-hov i^The slTUctiisc^ia isftfae 
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finest GreeiaiEi style, and built of the most solid stone. The col- 
lection of objects of art it contains is more considerable than that 
of the similar institute in London. In the same building, the 
museum of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries is to be found. If 
the completeness of our museums of natural history appears toler^ 
ably miserable, it is utterly grievous with respect to our antiquarian 
and historical museums. Nature is always the same, and we might 
procure most objects and animals as they were with Adam on the 
morning of creation. And should we not entirely succeed at the 
present day, our children's children may hope to succeed in bringing 
them together, for there is nothing, or only a little, lost in nature, 
as everything is reproduced again in the same inanner. The his** 
tor}' of man, on the contrary, reproduces again almost nothing* 
Nearly everything becomes lest 2 miserable fragments alone remain. 
Let us consider what a nation's complete historical museum ought 
to contain, — all those portable things and objects which have any 
historical interest for the country, and which are at the same time 
capable of being preserved, and copies of those objects which can- 
not be kept in a museum. In an historical museum, such as it ought 
to be, as in part it might be, but as it nowhere yet exists, there ought 
to be, for instance, a series of models of the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants of the country, from which it could be seen how these at first 
lived in caves and huts covered with branches, — how afterwards they 
had houses of wood and stone, — how these houses were constructed 
ID ancient times, in the middle ages, in modern times, — how in 
the Highlands, how in the Lowlands, — how the houses of the 
commonalty, how the houses of chieftains. Such models would 
be far more instructive to the public than all the drawings of anti- 
quarians. Then there ought to be specimens of all the garments,, 
arms, and tools which have been in use in the country irom the 
earliest times, chronologically arranged. In how few so-called , 
historical museums do we find even an attempt at an uniform chro- 
nological arrangement of things I Of all the distinguished mea , 
of a nation, of all its kings, warriors, legislators, &c., there ought 
also to be portraits. Where possible, there ought to be preserved 
a. garment worn by each of these individuals, and a weapon or in.- 
strument they may have used. Those instruments, weapons, or 
the like, with' which anything distinguished or important in its 
consequences has been performed^ ought to be there, in their 
natural form; for example^ all those daggers, in a series, with 
which kings have been murdered, — all the war-steeds of Cromwell, 
l<^apoleon, and other such heroes, stuffed, — all the seals with which 
great treaties of peace have been sealed,— all the banners and 
siapdards which the generals displayed in the most distinguished 
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battles for the liberties of the country ; also, where nossible, phre-^ 
nological casts of all the great thinking heads which have existed 

in the nation. ,. . . v^ ^i. j 

If we consider, then, what an historical museum ought thus and 
still farther to contain, we cannot forbear finding fault with the 
historians and antiquarians of all ages, that they have not attended 
to and collected with greater solicitude, whatever might be inter- 
esting to after generations ; and that, even now, they are not more 
industrious in at least procuring and preserving what it is in their 
power to procure and preserve. Such an historical museum, I 
believe, where every room, for example, contains its century, and 
every table its period of ton years, is nowhere yet to be found. 
Only with regard to single, branches, as arms, statues, paintings, 
&c. has this been carried out. And yet it is certain, that not 
only certain individual branches of science and art, but also the 
general histories of politics and manners, ought lo have their 
general museums as well. 

« The negligent antiquarians ! I have said we must exclaim ; 
but we must also exclaim, « the unfortunate !" Envious fate 
leaves them but a few fragments and wrecks of antiquity, and the 
storms which agitate the sea of humanity greedily engulf all fortns 
of the past, often to the last remnant. How many millions of in- 
dividuals of different races, clothed in various interesting kinds of 
raiment, trod the Scottish soil before the days of the Romans ! 
What masses of woollen and linen materials, of sheep and other 
skins, of iron, bronze, and other metals, have they not consumed T 
and if, of all these things belonging to the Scottish aborigines, 
only an old leathern sandal should be found, preserved in the 
bottom of a Scottish moss, it would be matter of great joy, and 
this old sandal would represent to our age, in the historical mu- 
seum, the history of all those withdrawn from obseriation. 

The Romans, then — how did not they war and riot in Scotland, 
under Agricola and other famous generals I The uniform of their 
Scottish legions, a piece of the armour of Agricola, models of their 
camps, and many other similar things, are essentially requisite for 
an historical museum in Scotland. Instead of these, what have 
we here to represent or to illustrate the Roman period? "A 
Roman camp-kettle," found in a " peat-naoss.'* ^ ,, , . 

All the famous men of Scotland, as m general all the famous 
men in the worid— how many countless things that they have? 
touched or used, have they not in some measure consecrated in 
consequence I How many rings, how many pins, how many hats, 
boots, coats, shirts, have they not used; and how^ happy would 
they have made after generations, if hev had only bequeathed 
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them here and there single articles of their immense wardrobes ! 
Queen Mary, for instance, that adored queen, what immense col- 
lections of things might not her waiting maids hare applied, which 
would have been invaluable to after, times, and highly profitable 
^gifts to their own. heirs. And what remains of her here ? Nothing 
but a pair of black embroidered gloves, a key from Lochleven 
Castle, that locked her prison door^ and the door of her oratory. 
. Let us form a lively conception of the field of Bannockbum, as 
it appeared at the termination of the battle on the 24th June» 
1314. On that field lay thirty thousand English slain, and seven 
hundred English knights, the fiower of the English nobles, all in 
their costly mail and arms. How many thousand swords, helmets, 
daggers, arrows, were strewed on this battle-field! How many 
. horses remained fast, and were destroyed in the pits dug by Bruce I 
How many English war-trumpets, how many Highland war-pipes ! 
Jlad a thoughtftil Scottish antiquarian then gone about, at the pro- 
per time, what a multitude of costly relics might have been col<-^ 
iected for the Scottish " Society of Antiquaries,** and for the reli- 
quaries of a number of great English families who had lost their . 
wncle'i, cousins, or hopeful sons in the fight. But the storms of 
time have carried away the whole of this immense collection of the 
iiistorical relics of Bannockburn, even to the smallest bone of a 
. horse. What see we of all those things in the Scottish historical 
^olledtion ? Nothing. At least I do not recollect to have seen 
•anything of them. Of the most important of those battles which 
.are sung and pictured as never-to-be-forgotten events by Scottish 
. ibards and historians, we might reasonably expect to find something 
in chronological order, — a packet of small matters from the battle 
•of BaiKiockbum, — another from the fight of Falkirk, — a third 
from the field of Culloden, — ^a fourth from the affair of Killie* 
krankie, &c. There is nothing from any of them. 

We pass over in imagination all the instruments of death by 
which men of exalted rank in Scotland have perished, — the dag- 
gers, swords, hatchets, clubs, which have entered the skulls, 
bodies, or hearts of the various royal Stuarts, Wallaces, Bruces, 
. X>arnleys, JUzzi^s, Bothwells, Montroses, &c. What a fantasy- 
stirring <cdlleetion would not this present I How solitary and 
..alone, 'then, -stands in this museum a single but certainly remark- 
able instrument of death, called " The Maiden I" It is a kind of 
■guillotine, brought by the Earl of Morton from Italy, and with 
•which first he, the introducer, and after him the Marquis of Argyll, 
JSir Robert Spottis wood,, and many other persons, were executed. 
iHow many combs were there in Scotland that held together at 
one time the most interesting hair, and which might have beep 
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here preserved 1 But they have only one, one certainly of t6e 
most extraordinary, 9|- inches long and 6J inches broad, which 
held together the long hair of the head that fell under the axe of 
the executioner — Charles I. 

Of course there are so many interesting things in this mnseura,. 
that I have not been able to mention even the most interesting. 
Among these, however, there are a few which the Scottish anti- 
quarians might indeed regard as antiquated, and hence remove from- 
this historical museum ; as, for instance, a splendid genealogical^ 
tree of the Scottish kings, commencing with Fergus I., who begai^ 
to reign in Caledonia anno mundi 3641, and who was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. 

The last collection, and the last curiosity I saw in Edinburgh, 
was the collection of the Highland and Agricultural Society. 
This society, and its extended activity, is so remarkable, that those 
of my German readers, who know as little about it now as I knew 
before I went to Edinburgh, will gladly receive the account I am 
able to give of it. This remarkjible society was founded in the- 
year 1784, at a time when people began to busy themselves HHorfe- 
particularly about the civilisation of the barbaric Highlands, whi«b 
hitherto had been a spot cut off from the rest of Europe. Its mofe 
especial object was the cultivation of this part of the country. 
About the same time (in 1778) the Highland Society of London, 
and subsequently several other societies, have been brought to- 
gether, having their eyes directed to the Highlands in other 
respects, — as the ** Highland Missionary Society," and the " High- 
land Club of Scotland," which last had its own pattern of tartan, 
and its own " pipers." 

Subsequently, when a general stir began to take place in 
■ Scottish agriculture, the " Highland and Agricultural Society" 
placed itself at the head of iiie movement, and extended its plans 
and operations no only over Scotland, but throughout the whole of 
Great Britain. It consists of a president, four vice-presidents, ten 
. extraordinary and thirty ordinary directors. The Duke of Suther- 
land was formerly the president of the society ; but that office is 
now held bv the Duke of Richmond, one of the most influential 
agriculturists of Great Britain. The original object of the society 
was the promotion of all kinds of useful industry. But as societies 
were subsequently formed for the herring-fishery, and other similar 
branches of industry, it has of late years confined its operations to 
agriculture, in all its various ramiQcations, and numerous local 
assodalions, formed upon a similar plan in almost every town of 
Scotland, as well as in several English towns^ have entered into 
Qoibn with it* 
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Id ordsr to tmj out lis olsjeet, the ektettsbD iof kwiAeif agnono- 
mical knowledge aod practice, the society hias dstaj^lishdd « 

' BKUseuin, which 19 o^ien to every one : it also publishes :a jouinal, 
in which its papers appear; and maintaiiis a constant corPM- 

. ftondeitce with similar associations and difitingnished agricul- 
turists. Then — and this is a principal matter, — ^^it offesra a series 
4}f aBfBiial |nreisiafla3 for new and useful inventions in agricoUural 
implements, for the cultivation of waste lands, er the extension of 
the province of agricitltare, for improfvements 10 the breed of larm 
cattle, £cnr the encottragement of certain domestic nanufsrctures 
which stand in connexion with agrioulture, for qnickening induisi^^' 
among the lower agricultural classes of people, and £or betterii^ 
liieir eondftiou, &c. These premiums are annually made known 
in a small panrphlet, so ^that everjr one may be informed of them. 
This pamphlet, with the premiums of last year, forms a small 
oolavo vdlame, of not less than eighty large pages, and is a Httle 
curiosity in itself. I cannot refrain from imparting to my readers 
something more nearly relating to this mattet-, as they will then be 
able to peFceive to what an eo^ent, and in what a liberal mann^, 
every branch and branchlet of agriculture' is regarded and en- 
couraged. I believe the Highland Society is unequalled in this 
respect by any other in the world ; and in order to make this pei^* 

. ceptible, it will be sufficient to give prominence here to some of 

> these premiums which go most into detail. 

Five hundred guineas are promised to the first who shows faow 

' fiteam-ipower may be appUed, in a usefnl and effective ^manner, to 
ploughs and harrows. i 

Twenty guineas for a sheep^salve, which will preserve sheep 

. against the cold and dampness of the climate of Scotland, as wi^ll 
as smearing with tar, and which will not spoil the wooL 

The gold medal, or ten guineas, to whoever points out thfe re- 
sult of crossing the Leicester and Cheviot breed of sheep, or tbe 
Eastwdld and Cheviot breed. As there are a number of smh 
breeds, and a crossing t)f all has different effects, it niay.be seifti 
how very much the society goes into detail here, as no kind fldf 
crossing is disregarded by it. 

Fifty senKeveigns for the best ti^eatise, pointing omit ihe^ io« 

' fiuence of certain manures upon certain kinds of Scottish soil. 
Five sovereigns for whoever points out the comparative usfi and 

. advantage of scythes and sickles in reaping corn. 

Twenty sovereigns for the most satisfactory aceonat of an ^cbr* 
periment for maintaining JBarm horses in the cheapest aad-aiist 
serviceahie manner. 

Filty BoviBre^^s for the most acctirate geolo^cal repfesentafiiAi 
.^offsScoiiish^oinity^ ■ 
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Thirty govereigns for the most complete report on one of the 
Scottish coal districts. 

, Forty sovereigns for the clearest and most popular report on the 
most suitable construction of farm carls. 

Ten sovereigns for an instrument by which fattened cattle can 
be easiest and soonest weighed for market. 

Ten sovereigns for the improvement of pasturage upon Mty 
acres of moor land. 

Five sovereigns for the finest bundle of eariy field-peas. 

Five sovereigns for the finest bundle of late field-peas ; and in 
this way there are similar rewards offered for every bundle of the 
best grain and other kinds of produce. Even so, not only has the 
best spedmen of every kind of cattle its premium, but also evexy 
single breed of every kind. Indeed almost every age of every 
breed has its premium. 

Sixteen different premiums for the best fleeces of different 
kinds. 

Certain districts, that are still very backward, are always par- 
. ticularly considered. Thus there are particular premiums for the 
Orkney Islands, the Isle of Mull, &c. 

Two and thirty different premiums for the neatest and best 
kept farm-cottages and cottage gardens, whose yearly rent does 
not exceed five pounds, in thirty-two different districts of Scotland. 
The annual premiums of this class must be very advantageous to 
the country. 

Ten pounds for the best report on the best mode of warming the 
cottages of the peasants. 

A series of eight different premiums for the labourers in eigjut 
different districts, who have used the spade most dexterously in a 
field set apart for emulation in digging. 

A series of nine different premiums for different kinds of plan- 
tations : for example, for the best wood, of a certain extent, which 
.any one lays out on a piece of ground at least 600 feet above the 
' level of the sea ; and another for the best kept nursery of forest 
trees. 

All these things may give my readers a small idea of the extent 
•and circumspection with which this remarkable society regards 
and promotes every branch of agriculture. We may look into the 
past, and consider the long, long centuries — say to the year 1746—^ 
when no other premiums were offered for competition in Scotland, 
than the premiums upon bringing in a certain number of prisoners 
alive or dead, upon bringing in this or that human heid, this or 
that right hand, and the like — and now we may look into the 
.'Ittture, and upon the beneficial influence which the present custom 
of offering premiums must have in Scotland, and we shall sm^ly 
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be unable to fovbear rejoicing in the blooming prospects of 
coming generations, and in blessing the operations of a society 
which have been directed in such an efficient manner to the 
improvement of the foundations of human society^ the art of agri* 
culture and the agricultural classes. 

The museum of the society, in which are to be found all the in- 
ventions in agricultural instruments in Scotland, is full of the most 
interesting objects. For the sake of the inquisitive reader desirous 
of information, and who cannot visit this museum himself, I shall 
mention some of the objects 1 there saw. 

Different kinds of *Mhrashing-mills," as the English call them. 
Some of these are worked by horses, others by steam. There 
are already many farm-yards in Scotland where they thrash by 
- steam. 

" Churns," as the English name them. They are to be found 
•on many Scottish farms worked with water, or, as I was assured, 
ivith steam. 

Very simple and prettily constructed, little << lactometers,'* 
which are extending more and more into every Scottish dair}*. 
The simplest are little glass globes, which, according as the milk 
is heavy or rich, sink more or less deep. 

" Reaping machines," which press down the corn, at the same 
time that it is cut short with a number of small shears, and thrown 
in heaps on one side. 

'< Chimney«8weeping machines," whose proper construction the 
inventive English head is at present busied upon, as an act of the 
last session prohibits the employment of little boys, who had 
hitherto been used as machines for this purpose. 

There is also a countless number of things to be found here, 
similar to those I have already mentioned as exhibited in the 
Stirling museum of Messrs. Drummond ; and collections of fruit 
and country products of every description. The gentlemen 
who have charge of the collection gave me the most interesting 
accounts of every object. Of wheat they observed, for instance, 
that the wonderfully fine and dry year of 1842 — a dry and warm 
-year is always 9ijine year for Scotland and Ireland — would play 
an important part in the extension of wheat crops. There was, 
in this year, much more land under wheat than in former years, 
88 the farmers had taken courage from the weather. For this 
reason, wheat gains more and more the upper hand of barley. 
The cultivation of the latter has also diminished in consequence 
of some alterations in the tariff, and more especially through the 
limitation of distillation, for which it was more particularly culti- 
nrated. They farther told me , that, as the consolidation of an im- 
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proved Seotti»li agricaltnre daies frdm the onion of the two 
doms (1707), ftnd more so from the suppMsaion of the cfams ^in 
1 746), so its last extraordinary development and its n^vest m- 
prorements date mostly from the time of ^9 Jtefonn btlL The 
great excitement which prevailed in the country, from the eoA ^f 
the twentieth to the beginning of the thirtieth year of the present 
century, on the qnestion of reform, may have bviied the people 
with politics, and have withdrawn their thonghts from agriottitiR'e. 
Since the settlement of this question, and the quieting down of 
men's minds, most of the agricultural musecnns have heen esta- 
blishedy and those beautiful Scottish collections I have seen have 
heen produced ; and the greatest reforms and improvements gene- 
rally in a^culture have taken place within the last ten years. 

Many small branches of Scottish agriculture, again, have at- 
tained to greater growth and importance through the extraondinary 
enlaFgement and acceleration of commerce ; in parttcnlar, tfairoiigh 
steamboats, which now more and more connect all the laige and 
small harbours of Scotland with London and other great English 
markets, and which rend^ it possible to isend to maricet^ from 
such great distances, many country productions, and even vege- 
tables. 

Among the difiPerent curiosities which this museum still con- 
tains, I was particularly interested with a palm-tree, which, soaae 
months before, had been stranded in Argyleshire, on the western 
coast of Scotland, and had every appearance of having floated over 
from the countries of South America, perhaps from Mexico. It 
must, as it appears, have been very long in the sea, for it was voy 
heavy and hard, and in all the angles where the branches had 
sprouted forth, it was covered with small, deeply-pmietratlng 
shells. I was told that, on the coast of the shire just mentioned, 
there arrive more of these boats from the southern zones, than on 
any other parts of Scotland. If this is correct, as I beUeve it is, 
then a branch-stream of that great ocean movement, which the 
English call the << Gulf Stream/' must be directed tCMwrds this 
part of Scotland. The county mentioned, with its wide-extended 
islands and arms, stretches right to the inlet of the Irish sea, iikto 
which, as I had already remarked in Ireland, an ocean cunBCDt 
sets* 

So much for the vsejul arts. Of the ^e arts, saw I few in 
Edinburgh. The series of excellent portraits in Holyrood'^nse 
I have already mentioned ; likewise, the hundred kutgs painted 
out of one and the same paint-pot. I saw a moat lovely little 
collection of paintings by old masters in the library of the umtt" 
-sity,. which, I believe, contains the. finest of the kind preserved in 
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B^KiA>urgh: there are kereral Hibb'beinas and Ruisdaels among 
ihem; Next 1 was conducted to an '^ ornamental painter^" whose 
coHection, they told me, *"is allowed to be a select collection/' 
I believe the paintings were all by modern Scottish painters ; but, 
I roast confess, the little ^knitting girl/' which I saw here^ de- 
prived me of all sympathy ; the painted fruit that was presented 
to me, tempted me to anything rather than to bite it ; the land- 
scapes spread before my eyes, made me in nowise feel the wish 
arise within me to dwell in them ; and I expected not to hear the 
smack of the kiss of the loving pair who embraced each other. 
(There are some admirers of pictures who take it as an expression 
of the highest praise, when they hear all the painted singers sing ; 
all the orators speak ; all the painted cannons roar ; all the 
painted waters rush; all the painted kisses smack.) Indeed, I 
was hard-hearted enough to withhold my meed of praise from the 
grey-haired old harper. 

On the other hand, this same ^< ornamental painter ' had a 
*' collection of painted woods," said to be superlative of their kind. 
I must in justice say, that I know no country where this branch of 
painting so flourishes as in England. I saw here rosewoods, 
various kinds of timber, oak, and fir- wood, so excellently imitated, 
with all the veins and cellular structure, that they are really ex- 
cellent patterns, and so deceiving, that it is difficult to distinguish 
them from nature. What I saw here was the ne phts ultra of the 
kind ; but almost every English house-painter understands how to 
imitate surprisingly well every kind of wood in nature, and this 
kind of painting is more u$ed in English houses, for rooms, pas- 
sages, doors, and landings, than in any other country. 

Not less interesting were the shop-windows of the Edinburgh 
print-sellers^ in which I found many objects that contributed much 
to my knowledge of the country : for instance, a pretty painting, 
representing Scottish curlers, on a smooth surface of ice, engaged 
in that darling game already mentioned ; a print representing the 
Scottish << Snap-apple Night,'' or '< Hallowe'en, (the 31st of Octo- 
ber). The amusement of the evening consists principally in dex- 
terously snapping apples out of a tub of water. This game is 
pursued in the same manner in Scotland, Ireland, and the north 
of England. In most shops I found engravings representing the 
death of Calvin. This man is almost as highly prized in Scotlaad 
as in Switzerland itself. There is at the present time an incredi- 
ble pernber of such pictiures and representations, taken from the 
period of the Reformation in the Scottish kirk, sold and diaieiiii- 
naled among the people in copperplates, woodcut^ aod Utho- 
fsaj^s. It 18 remarkable with what anxiety anything wbieh, in 
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the opinion of Presbyterians, contains an allusion to the ** super- 
stitions of popervy" is avoided in these pictures. For instance* no 
Presbyterian would purchase the picture of an apostle, or other 
lioly man, about whose head a halo may be found. There are 
here large pictures for the people, containing groups of subjects, 
underneath which is written, << The Witnesses for the Truth in 
the Church of Scotland." These groups represent, by woodcutjj, a 
multitude of scenes from the history of the Reformation of the 
Church of Scotland, as the burning of Patrick Hamilton, of 
Hobert Lamb, of Thomas Forest, and other martyrs, who denied 
the worship of saints, and recommended the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, for which they were brought to the stake, — the 
preaching of John Knox, — the prayer of John Welsh, — Samuel 
Rutherford in prison, and so forth. Have our reformers in Ger- 
, many anything similar ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FROM EDINBURGH TO CARLISLE. 

"X COMPLKTE STANDING STILL OF ALL THINGS — ROADS FROM SCOTLAND fi> 

ENGLAND — THE LADS o' GALA-WATER GALASHIELS — ABBOTSFORD — THE 

PRESENT WALTER SCOTT — THE SCOTTS— THE GREAT WELL-KNOWN 

WALTER SC0TT*8 PRONUNCIATION OF " R ^'—SELKIRK — INLAND AND MA- 
RITIME COUNTIES — THE TWEED AS A BOUNDARY RIVER — THE CHBiriOT 
HILLS — THE RUINS OF LANGHOLM CASTLE — THE DEBATEABLK LAND— 
ESKDALE. • 

I despatched my last fish and scon breakfast in the company 
of an old gentleman who had arrived froin Liverpool by way of 
Glasgow, the eveninp: before, and was now about to return again. 
He told me at breakfast, that it was still «« very dull " in Liver- 
pool, — "nothing going on/' — *' no movement in the docks," — "a 
-complete standing still of everything." He had come to Glasgow 
by sea, and had ** a very rough night and boisterous sea." " She 
Tolled tremendously," he said. By ** she" the ship was intended. 
He had not, indeed, given the noun for this pronoun ; but so the 
' English always speak, and when they speak of a *< she" upon the 
sea, nothing else is meant than a ship. 

This was at ^ve o'clock in the morning. As it threatened to 
»turn out a drizzling, rainy day, we engaged inside places^ but re- 
nnftained outside as long as it was fair. 

There are only two principal ways of reaching England from 
^eortarrd. One road leads towards the east coast, and thence 
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through Berwick; the second leads towards the west coast, and 
thence through Carlisle. That part of the Cheviot hills which 
lies right on the borders between England and Scotland, has 
seemingly made any direct road through the middle of the country 
impracticable of accomplishment, just as the Pyrenees bett^een 
France and Spain have made it necessary to bring two main roads 
round the extreme ends of the mountains towards the coasts^ — one 
between Bayonne and St. Sebastian, and another between Per- 
pignan and Gerona. One has only to look at a map of Scotland^ 
to find how all the Scottish roads are concentrated towards either 
Carlisle or Berwick, just as every stream flows into the border- 
river Tweed towards the east, or into the border-river Esk towards 
the west. 

I believe the majority of travellers between England and Scot- 
land go through Berwick ; but I chose the road by Carlisle, be- 
cause I hoped to find something particular in the famous cathedral 
of that place, and because I pleased myself with the thought of 
travelling by railroad from Carlisle to Newcastle, right across the 
country, by the side of the old Pictish wall. Besides, it is a 
beautiful tract of country which lies between Edinburgh and Car- 
lisle, and a journey through its beautiful hills and dales, even in 
rainy weather, leaves enjoyment enough behind. 

The road at first goes through the whole length of Mid-Lothian 
or Edinburghshire, which, with its fair wheat fields, and its excel- 
lent " Ayrshire cows," makes it a land of bread, milk, and butter. 
Through many beautifully-changing scenes of country-seats, ma- 
nufactories, villages, fields, meadows, and copses, we came at 
length to the end of the county in the dale of Gala-water, whose 
lads Burns sets above the lads of all the neighbouring dales, when 
he sings : 

" There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
That wander through the blooming heather ; 
Bot Yarrow braea, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lada o' Gala-water.^' 

The whole dale of the Gala, as most of the dales among the 
now ensuing Cheviot chain of hills, takes the character of a hos- 
pitable pasture and meadow country. If tho cultivation is not so 
great as in the Lothians nearer Edinburgh, yet nature is not so 
wild as in the Highland*glens. Hence an old Scottish song, like 
that of Burns, sings in praise of the Gala lads — 

<' Lotfaian lads are black wi' reek. 

And Teviotdale lads are little better ; 
Bat the black-eyed lass o' Galashiels 
Wad ha'e nane but the gree o* Gala-water." 
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Galashiels is a little town, in which resided, in 1836, two indi- 
viduals, who could rememher the erection of every house in the 
town, excepting two. It is the increase of the woollen manufac- 
ture which has so speedily brought this pretty little spot into 
being. A number of similar places might be named, which, ia 
modern times, have sprung up In the valleys of the Cheviot hills. 

Among the other reasons which induced me to prefer the road 
by Carlisle to that by Berwick, was this, that I might get out at 
Galashiels, and visit the ruins of the celebrated abbeys of Melrose 
and Jedburgh, and then Abbotsford. But this wish and plan 
came, alas I to water. The rain and mist were too intense ; and 
I how often upon a journey must we not only practise resig- 
nation, but learn to practise it easily I. left these beautiful 

ruins to be wrapped in the mist in which they lay by my side. I 
shall always repent that I did not visit them, after all I have heard 
of them ; for they are the finest ruins of the kind to be found ia 
Great Britain. 

I was obliged to leave Abbotsford behind me also, in order to 
proceed farther with the coach the same day. It lies upon the 
Tweed, a few gunshots from the high road. We saw it quite dis- 
tinctly. At this point, in the neighbourhood of the Tweed, the 
Gala, the Yarrow, and the Ettrick, and all the beautiful dales of 
these waters, from different parts of the country, come together. 
These dales are all famous in the history of this mountain boun- 
dary, and this is evidently a kind of central point for all that is 
remarkable and classical connected with it. The abbeys of Mel-* 
rose, Jedburgh, and Dryburgh, and the towns of Galashiels and 
Selkirk, are situated in the neighbourhood. No doubt this deter- 
mined Scott in the choice of his purchase, and in the laying out 
of Abbotsford, for which, to his latest breath, he retained an 
enthusiastic fondness, as well as for all the surrounding country', 
almost every spot of which he has sung and immortalised. 

The Scotts, besides, were and are, what may not be known to 
all my readers, one of the most power^l, numerous, extended, 
and distinguished clans in this part of the country. There is e?en 
at this moment a famous Walter Scott, who can certainly lay out 
somewhat more money upon his estate than could the gifted 
owner of Abbotsford ; for ne is the richest man in Scotland, and 
is estimated to be worth no less than £209^009 a year,: an income 
exceeded by that of no other Scottish grandee. The full name 
of this Walter Scott is, " Walter Francis Bouglas Scott, Duke of 
Buccleuch ;*' and under the latter title he is known throughout all 
Scotland and Enghitid. It was he who last year gave such a bril- 
liant reception to the Queen of England at his Stmily seat, Dal- 



hi^Uli^ near £dk)buifh. ' I beiieve. hs >» vega^ded a^ tha head of 
(Jiie bouse of Scott. There are other Scoits> however, in the 
Scottish peevage; as Barron Polwoj?th« 

The Scotts have retainisd the extremely ancient Irish name of 
^^ Seote»" which subsequently was applied to the whole people. 
With (he ejbceptkm of these Scotts, the Douglaees, and some 
Q(biers» {Bost of the old names of the wild border clans are not, 
like the majority of the Highland clans, of Celtic or Gaelic, but 
of German origin. Neither does the Gaelic language prevail any 
longer in these southern border hills, and only the names of a 
few placesi hills,, and streams are Gaelic. 

^ I was much annoyed that circumstances would not allow me to 
pay a visit to the romantic dwelling of that poetical genius. '< You 
may make yourself easy about that, sir !" began one of our inside 
fMisaengersy addressing me, after he had taken off his right leg for 
g;reater convenience, and placed it behind him in a corner of the 
coaiih— -he had a wooden leg, to wit — ^^ make yourself easy about 
that, ^rl There are prettier seats in Scotland than this >\bbots- 
ford ; and if you have seen Taymouih Castle, Dunkeld, and Dal- 
keith, you may travel past this comfortably enough. Walter Scott, 
^s^ I know myself, purchased this house when it was a little farm, 
upoiK which at ^nt he built only a very confined and small man- 
si^fi. The greater his means became, the more he extended his 
iMibitation, until it became at length the irregular and wonderfnl 
little sieat you now see before you. Besides, the house in no 
looger in the condition in which the Great Unknown, or rather 
^be Great Well-known,, left it. More than this, I cannot com* 
pcehend how. people can be so incredibly curious about souvenirs 
9ikd memorials of Sir Walter Scott. Believe me, sir, people have 
exaggerated the fame and praises of Sir Walter Scott, as they 
|h««e atagger^ted the fame of other celebrated jpersons, in an 
ij^coDceivable manner. Who^ then, was Sir Walter Scott? He 
WAS Clerk to the Writers to the Signet. Haven't I seen hini< 
ii^sel^ evtery other morning, coming out of the Parliament- house^ 
^tf over the hills there ? He had nothing of the English gentle** 
Qdan about him, nothing so fine and distinguished. Qa the con- 
irwry, he had a very plain, common, old Scotch face, little eyes, a 
yq«ind, bigy thick nose,, that always looked as if it were a little 
awollen* And .then, he did not look quite so clever as people 
Hyptregent hixn* His broad, somewhat hanging lips, g^ve him 
liKher a somewhat stupid appearance* He faad» besides,, very 
^Ittm^ f<tot» aniil; walked a little lame.. K any one aceosted himi 
WusuaUy returned- a bluot Scottish good-'day. ' Hk>w d^ye do, 
m- V wasr hU usu^l naode of salutation^ ottered iia a ffv£ tone^ and 
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iomething 

back part of his mouth. When he wished to say < rock,' it sounded 
almost like ' cock/ In a word, if the good man did not happen 
to be dead, and could you see him there, walking towards you as 
I have described him, in his coarse, green, old greatcoat, with 
large metal buttons, which he used to wear at Abbotsford, yoo 
would fancy that you were looking at a farmer rather than a 
poet." 

Not far from Abbotsford, perhaps only about three miles dis* 
tant, we reached the little, hospitable town of Selkirk, which is 
famed enough in the border 'Wars between England and Scotland. 
Distinguished, too, were its shoemakers. From thence originates 
the old custom, still in use, of the new bui^esses of the city, before 
their admission, being obliged to adoni themselves with a bundle 
of hog*s bristles, which are afterwards stitched to their diploma. 
The only exemption from this disagreeable duty was made in favour 
of one of their most recent burgesses, Prince Leopold of Saze* 
Coburg. 

From the connty of Selkirk we came to the county of Roxburgh, 
which is an " inland" and not a " maritime" county. The Eng- 
lish always use these terms in distinguishing counties that are 
entirely bounded by land, from those in part bounded by the sea, 
Roxburgh is an entirely hilly county. The largest colony of Scot- 
tish gipsies lives in one of its villages, called Kirk Yetholm* 
There may be altogether about 1 00 here. In other parts of Scotland, 
there are several other, but not such large colonies. They have 
still their dark colour, and have preserved their nomadic customs 
and peculiar language. 

The rivers of this county (which is called Teviotdale, after the 
name of the principal stream, the Teviot,) all flow into the Tweed. 
It will be scarcely comprehended, perhaps, how this river, the 
Tweed, which only forms the boundary between England and 
Scotland for a space of about twelve miles, should be so celebrated 
as the boundary stream of two great kingdoms (the small tract it 
bounds considered), and so often named in the histories of both 
countries, arid indeed to such a degree, that to the present day we 
speak of the people on this side and that side of the Tweed> to in* 
dicate the English or the Scottish people. If we said this or that 
side of the Rhine, for Germany and France, — this or that side the 
Pyrenees, for Spain and Gaul, that would be intelligible, and 
establishes the relative situation of the countries s^ered. Bui 
never again, I believe, will two great countries be divided by sacb 
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A tbort stfeam. The whole boundary between Scotland and £ng^ 
land is sixty miles in extent. The Tweed, therefore, constitutes 
only a fifth part of this boundary. The Cheviot hills run along 
the greater part. It would hence, as it appears, have been much 
4nore natural to determine the luther and beyond from this circum* 
stance. But both people have now, for an extraordinary length 
of time, and with great caprice, decided on this said short piece of 
river. It would almost appear, as if all the bad feeling and enmity 
between England and Scotland had been cast upon the banks of 
this short extent of river, and especially upon that point at its 
mouth, the town of Berwick, which was ever the sore part, and aii 
incessant apple of contention between the two kingdoms ; indeed, 
so much so, that when the two crowns were united. King James 
would not venture to decide to which of the two countries this 
town should belong, in order neither to displease the Scots, who 
regarded it as their ancient, good, and lawful possession, nor to 
excite the English, who had taken it from the Scots, and had held 
it for many years. This gave the town a certain independence, 
and all laws made, either for Scotland or for England, in which 
this town is not specially included, have no reference to it. This 
may be the reason why Berwick has such a peculiar appearance, 
compared to other English cities. There are several such ex* 
amples in history, where the contentions of two great nations have 
at last turned upon a single point ; as, for instance, those strifes 
between France and England which turned upon Calais. Hence 
it may arise, that as most of the border strifes turned upon the 
Tweed, this river came to be regarded so especially as the boundary 
fiver. 

On the boundary between Teviotdale and Eskdale, which bo'^ 
longs to the county of Dumfries, we pass over the proper central 
ridge of hills. We are still in Scotland, however. For the middle 
axis of the Cheviot hills, after forming for a time the boundary 
between England and Scotland, runs forward into the midst of th& 
latter, and fills up the whole of its southern part entirely. Hence, 
when it is said that the Cheviot hills make the boundary between 
Scotland and England, it is with just such a restriction as is under- 
stood of the Tweed. The Tweed is eighty miles long, and forms 
a boundary for fourteen miles. The Cheviot chain is 100 miles 
in length, and forms a boundary for twenty-five miles. 

The Cheviot chain has a totally different character from the 
Highland chains of mountains. It is formed of rather conical, 
prettily rounded-off hills, which from bottom to top, and even on 
the round tops, are covered with the finest herbage in the world. 
In point of regularity, and the innumerable repetitions of the same 
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foKV^, 'they reaeaible no mauiitiHn. chain tfa»t I have dverryei s^s^ 
»ud Uieir external form is entirely dlfferaHt from the Welsh inDlHl^ 
tains, as well as from the hills of Ireland and Scotland, Whenwe^ 
iiad reached the chain, and began to pass it> it. presaitejd to me, is 
£iet, an entirely new^ and in the highest degree remarkable aspeeC 
It appeared as a duster of round grassy knolls, of the kind dftr 
teribed, standing very close together, every one looking exaetJlj 
like the other^ and the whole resembling a very lab^Hrinth of 
eones. 

Our road wound through the midst of this hilly labyrlBtJkt 
The aides of the hills were not, as in Wales, covered with masses 
of loose stones, but the whole with the cleanest, finest herbage* 
Neither were they covered with wood^ but always, wheve I «aw 
th^n, completely bald. Nor rose the summits in rocks and pteaka^ 
as in Ireland, but always round and smooth. . Even ao, tiha sides 
of the valleys were not beset with torn rocks and stone walk« as 
tjkose of the Highlands, but all were equally round and grassf. - * 

1 hwve certainly seen the Cheviots only at one point. Bui it 
may be presumed, a prim-i, that this phenomenon is not merely 
local, but is repeated several times in the course of the chain ; asld 
i^en« if any one reads, as I have done, the descriptions of ^l the 
individual Scottish counties that border on this chain, he will find 
^e mountains in almost every one of these counties similarly pic** 
tared. In almost every description the phrase is repeated — '^the 
hills and mountains of this county are round, smooth, and greeil 
to the very ^mmits«" I bdieve, therefore, that' in tlie ahov» 
sketd), I hare given a tolerably correct representation of the oha^ 
racteristic peculiarities of this chain. In particular, the pr&pm 
middle axis-chain appears to be formed exactly aiS I have stated* 
In the great valleys that descend from it, towards the south, and 
Borth, we may find more wood, and here and there more naised 
racks. In the western parts, in the stewartry of Kirkoudbright and 
Ayrshire, its character also changes, as then, on^e for all, the raid 
in the ^'holie of Great Britain is, that the western exJremities rof 
mountains are always wilder and more rugged than, the easten»«, 
If we look now at the names of these hilb, we do not 'find thd 
glenSy crnigs^ and carracks, Trosacks and ^Tdkenaekrocams ^ 
the Highlands. The Straihs, too, of the Highlands^are misfiing* 
The glens become ** dales," as Clydesdale, Tweeddale, Tevtofct 
dale/ Eskdale, Annandale ; and the singularity of, this- is, that 
tbese names are not given only to the narrow valleys in whioh the 
mors flow, but to entire counties and districts. 

The great tracts of heath, the. wild moors, do not appiear here in 
all 4hat . wildness ^€i^ extent m whioh they . are ihc^ vAih in ^th^ 



JiigKknds ; and, with the nigged roahi, k\\ aw£iy also tb« ^forests 
afid wikl, hanging' woods," as well as the <' torrents and loud, poum 
ing floods*" Looking upon these hills, so gently formed by nalui^ 
jm csm scarcely comprehend how such, a wild race of peoplft<-^4» 
tie ^^ bordosers" were, in barbarism and predatory wildness,. not 
tlle^ least inferior to tlie Fi^hlafiders, — should have rjoted iti these 
valleys^ and have perpetrated such sanguinary and inconceivably 
savage deeds, scarcely two hundred year a 9go. Half a century ago. 
eyen, all the counties among these hills were in such circum- 
stances, as. regards agriculture aad roads,, that no one couid havA 
dveaoned of their present improved condition.. 

. The songs of Daphne and Chloe.and the an^w^ning sheph^'a 
rteds. ought to, have ever sounded among these gentle^, lovely, 
gmssy^ hilis. This^ I say,, one might suppose, aft:er the appearance 
ti|ey present. Indeed^ their beautiful pastures wese the nourishera 
of a celebrated and beautiful race of sheep, — the wellrkjiown. 
Gfaevlot breeds Yet^ these peaceful ainmals, with which he- daily 
associated, taught man nothing. Singular it is, t^hat nowi sin^ 
ni^ii; thft«9 eeaaed to. war in. the^ parta, th^ shaep slioujd h^e 
b^fiid» 4 msa against on0. aoethec* This Cheviot breed i& n<|w;* 
spreading BftOi}e aqd noore in Scotland, and bus already, taken 09^- 
pint «{ the- Higblands. by storm, whor^e the old black^-fo^ed High'^ 
land biin»d,. ajff^a^ i^^ntioned, is daily suppUn^ed in ^v^i^. g\^ik 
and UlL 

. The- aboy»f described gi;ee(), hijly, treeless p^fsture l^nd» continued 
a]«l#«t unbrokenitath^, village- of X^angholjp) wh^re. w^^ f e^ch ^he^^ 
proper- £skdal€i; ^hi^ vill^e. U/9S on th^, confluence of (,be, Eiik 
and' Ui^: £west and appears iuterenting; epoiigh in its. iQneJy 1901411* 
tajHrbedvami^vg woodst and gcas&y hilla. The i:uin» of tha Ca$tU oC 
Lafigllpbai^.aiie siitnuated iu its n.ei^bourbo(i|d. This cs^Ue wa% thf ; . 
se^t #f the •famU)!! oi Ari^a^rcmgs, whp beloui^d to tb^ moai( d^, . 
tivg^iab^doljass of ^^ bQ«4^r depri^dati^i^s*'' Yeiy^l^ |he middle of Ui# 
l^iik oemury, Jaw^a V. caused qu/s^ 9f ^hi^fp^ who was coming toi 
pimn^fbj^ homsige to the kii^gi to b^ hj^^ged,.wit,hall hi^J^l^.w.e^,. 
on the top of the Cheviot hills. In open places, in several of 
these •'border and hill t^wois, 1 saw ^cent uiMiuments evecled, in* - 
honour of distinguished persons. On a hiil in the neighbourhood 
of X^ughplm^an obelisk rises to the height of* 100 feet, in honour 
of. % GeoieKaA Malcplnft.* In many sujch i&oUted parts, pf Great. 
Britauiy haive I s.e^a similar highly pleasing i^QimiAeats* 

* ■ 

^ The indrvidual hoca sttad«d to is GReneval Sir J(oha Mal^olmr ^mp of foar 
brotDert ^hoke hMocy a»d distinguMbed o^ceer are highly honourable to 
ScBiKlanf), aadmosB espscislly to Esk^e. Tha SQii«r o| a h\^ml]« but respect 
able farmer in that district, they entered the service of the^ coMVtry a( f^i " 
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It if remarkable, thai here also^ on the western extremitj of tittf 
SootOo£n|Brluh boundary, a piece of land should be found, which, 
like Berwick and the surrounding country, was the subject of con^ 
tention between England and Scotland. This piece of land lie» 
between the rivers £sk and Sark, and has always been called 
*^ The Debateable Land." A farther similarity b also to be found 
in this case, that as Berwick and the surrounding country belongs 
now to England and not to Scotland, so also does this Debateable 
Land. In the midst of this tract of country there is a turf-moor, 
called '' Solway Mass," which I shall only mention, because I have 
already spoken in Ireland of the *^ moving bogs," and because it 
appears that similar phenomena are not rare in Scotland. This 
Solway Moss, from being big and swollen with [the rains, broke 
loose, in the night of the 17th November, I77I9 covered the 
lower grounds, buried beneath its slime 400 acres, tore along^ 
with it several houses, like the so-called mud-streams (Kolh* 
Lawinen) of the Tyrol, and, finally, flowed into the sea, like » - 
Isva-stream from Vesuvius. 

Taking leave of Scotland I found a matter of difficulty in a two* 
fokl point of view; first, on account of the miserable muggy 
weather ; and, secondly, on account of the natural charms Eskdala 
discloses in wonderful abundance upon the Scottish border. In spite 
of rains and fogs, I could not resist sitting outside the coach. la 
hctf 1 rubbed my eyes, for I could not venture to believe in any-* 
thing so lovely and beautiful on the barbaric Scottish borders. 
And in vain I strained my memory to recollect whether I had ever 
seen a more beautiful dale in my life. Its woodlands are the 
finest in the world, for they consist mostly of magnificent oaks and 
beeches. And every one of those trees appeared ancient, but with 
all its original vigour, and ever young. Among the many thou* 
sands there were of them, I saw none that I would not liked to 
hare sketched. Every one appeared to have chosen for itself a 
picturesque position, and to have unfolded its branches agreeably 
and conformably to the rules of the best taste. Sometimes the 

early age, and each attaued the highest rank in his pxofessioB, and wai. 
further distinguished by the honour of knighthood. Rear-Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, well known as the naval commander at St. Helena during 
some portion of Napoleon's imprisonment in that island, was one of th& 
number ; and after his death, a few years ago, a handsome statue from the 
chisel of Mr. David Dunbar, (a sculptor of whom Dumfries, his native iowa, 
has reason to be proud,) was erected by public subscription in the market- 
place of Langholm, and forms one of the chief ornaments of the town. Two 
of the brothers still survive, viz. Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, and Sir 
James Malcolm, — the latter^ we believe, an officer of high raadc in th«b 
Marines. — ^TaANSk 
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dale vridenedy and charming pasture grounds spread themselves 
between and under the shadowy trees. Here and there lay the 
ruined keep of an ancient border chieftain. Sometimes grassy 
knolls looked forth upon the trees and grounds of the dale. It 
would not be saying a whit too much, were one to call the whole of 
Eskdale an uninterrupted gallery of the finest paintings of oak- 
trees, meadows^ and streams, as beautiful as if it had come forth 
from the enchanting pencil of a Hobbema or a Buisdael. I can 
perfectly comprehend how these two painters should be so prized 
in a country where such beautiful dales are to be found. But by 
no means can I comprehend, that neither Hobbema nor Ruisdael 
has trod in this Eskdale, such faithful copies of these scenes do 
their paintings appear to be. 

Yet a while — and yet a while opened, then closed the dale. The 
trees became fewer, — the openings greater, — and at length we 
found ourselves on the boundary of Caledonia ; and the great 
fruitful plains that encompass Carlisle and Longtown, the most 
north-westerly corner of England, were spread before our eyes. 
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